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THE CLASSICAL QUARTERLY 


JANUARY, 1914. 


NOTES ON THE AGAMEMNON. 


(Wecklein’s numeration.) 


259 sqq. (The chorus have narrated the events up to what immediately 
preceded the actual murder of Iphigeneia.) 


A) Li 
Ta © évOev od?’ etdov ovT’ evvéTTo® 


260 réyvas d¢ Kadyavtos ove axpavTo.. 
Aira 5é tots wév TraGod- 
ow pabeiv éerippérres: 
TO wédXov 
mel yévolT’ dv KNUOLS* TPOKALPETO * 

265 icov 5é TH Tpoctévew. 
Topov yap H&et cvvopOpov avryais. 
médoto 5 ovv TaTl TovTOLoLW EvTrpa- 
Eis 

263 0’ add. Elmsley, 264 ézel yévour’ a f h, érruryévour’ M., 266 cdvopOpov 
Wellauer, cvvop0dv M., avyais Hermann, avtais M. 


LI. 263 and 264 have been much vexed, and a string of conjectures will be 
found in Wecklein’s appendix. All of them?! produce roughly the same mean- 
ing—‘ it is useless to enquire into the future, which (1. 265) is bound to be 
disastrous.’ 

My complaint against these readings is that the whole antistrophe yields 
with them no reasonable sense. It is not true that the future ‘ will dawn clear 
with the light of day,’ and if we prefer to read ctvwpov drais (Ahrens) or the 
like, still no reasonable meaning can be attached to 267 sqq. ‘ The future is 
bound to be disastrous, but at any rate may prosperity be ours henceforward ’ 
is an absurd prayer, and ‘the immediate future will be disastrous, but let us 

1 Except Margoliouth’s 6 uédAdAwy & érei yévnrar nunc lugere, ueniet autem luce clarvior, This also 
Kdéos, mpoxaipérw* | trov 5€ rov mpocrévewv, which he produces no reasonable sense from the whole 


renders qui gauisurus est allato nuntio de excidio passage. 
Troiae is iam nunc gaudeat ; alium autem pay est iam 


NO. I. VOL. VIII. A 


2 A. SF. GOW 


hope that the remote future will be prosperous,’ if this meaning can be tortured 
from the Greek, is not much better. 

The landmarks in the sentence are, I think, two in number. One is that 
Agamemnon has to pay for his sin in sacrificing Iphigeneia (261 sq., cf. 228 
sqq-),? and the other is that rami rovrovcw means ‘ from this point on,’ and that 
the prayer is for the immediate beginning of a new and prosperous era. It 
follows, therefore, that the period which the chorus know to be certainly 
lamentable must be the ten years which have elapsed since the sacrifice of 
Iphigeneia, during which the flower of Argos has been dying at Troy 
(cf. 435 sqq.); and of this period, if Clytemnestra’s preparations mean any- 
thing, they may reasonably expect to have information in the morning. 

What is to be done with the Greek I do not know. L. 259 must, I 
think, refer not to the ten years in question, but only to the actual sacrifice at 
which the narrative has stopped short; 1. 260 alludes, therefore, to Calchas’s 
forebodings of that sacrifice (154 sqq.), not to his general prophecies as to the 
campaign (131 sqq.). In 1. 263, if ro wéAXov meant ‘ what was then in store 
for them,’ all would be well ;? but the neighbouring tenses forbid. Therefore 
TO pédAov is corrupt: To Aovev would give the required sense after a fashion. 
In 264, whatever word should replace ro péAXov, the subject of yévouro is 
TO KAvewv, and the meaning is: ‘you will hear <what has happened since> all 
in good time: till then let it be.’ The general sequence of thought in the 
antistrophe is: ‘Agamemnon’s sin must have brought in its train disasters, of 
which we shall hear soon enough; let us hope that they are now ended and 
fortune once more favourable.’ 


427. oppatev 0 év aynviais 
Eppet tao ’Adpodita. 


Cf. Ach. Tat. vi. 6, pddtoTa yap ev toils dpOarpois KdOnras TO Kado, 
and see the whole passage. Eumathius iii. 7, rods 6f0arpovs xatepirnoa Kai 
ddov eis THY uxXnY aviunodpny Tov épwta* 6d0arpos yap épwTos mHYyH. Both 
suggest that the eyes are those of Helen not of Menelaus. 


536 tiecOa 8 a&idétatos Bporav 
tov vov: Ildpis yap ove cuytedns TONS 
3 / A a la} / / 
é£evyetar TO Spaua Tod maOous mréov. 


‘Agamemnon,’ says the herald, ‘is the most august of men—that is of 
men now alive, for Paris... .’ Any unprejudiced person, asked to complete 
this sentence, would, I think, go on: ‘who was formerly more worthy of honour, 
is now dead.’ But that is not what Aeschylus says; on the contrary, he says 

1 | take it to be certain that 261, 2embodythe attach ro pédor to this sentence. 


doctrine of instruction by suffering (cf. 187 with 2 If 7d wéddov is taken with yévoiro alone, there 
Headlam’s note) and discount conjectures which _is no subject for rpoxa:pérw. 
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that Paris, so far from being tiecOar d&tos, was Opry dprayhs Te Kal KNOTS 
dixny and has deservedly paid the penalty for his crimes. I have translated 
Tta@v vov with emphasis, because if it were not emphatic it would not be there 
at all. ’A&saitatos BporHy is a simple superlative (like, for example, Ch. 301 
evKAceoTaTous BpoTav) : Tov voy an unexpected qualification of the superlative 
which demands an explanation.1. Since the qualification is not explained, 
and must in any case be irrelevant to this context, I take tay viv to be 
corrupt. 

If we consider further the relation between Agamemnon’s honour and the 
punishment of Paris, it is obvious that the relation is temporal rather than 
causal. Agamemnon has only been the most august of men since Paris paid 
the penalty ; so long as he remained unpunished Agamemnon’s reputation has 
been under a cloud. Write, therefore, To vdv or taviv for trav vdv. Nouv does 
not occur elsewhere with the article in Aeschylus, but 7o piv appears more 
than once, 70 mpoo@e in |. 1437 of this play, and ra mpdcGe in 1. 19. The 
punctuation should be, I think, 

. . a&toTtatos Bpotar: 


tavov Ilapus yap K.T.d. 


831. ‘ By the vague Soxotvtas, ‘‘ certain ones in appearance,” he conveys to 
them that he is quite aware of Clytemnestra’s insincerity’ (Headlam). Verrall 
(p. 220) also holds that Agamemnon suspects Clytemnestra, and these are the 
only two opinions on the subject I have been able to discover. 

For the understanding of the Agamemnon as a whole it perhaps matters 
little whether Agamemnon knows what has been going on or not, but it makes 
a good deal of difference to our conception of this curious and ominous scene, 
and Aeschylus has, as it seems to me, been at pains to show that Agamemnon 
has no suspicions. , 

The chorus have said in effect (779 sqq.) ‘appearances are deceptive and 
sympathy is often feigned, but to a discerning man the eyes betray those 
whose sympathy is hypocritical. My congratulations are sincere, but time 
will show who has been faithful, who unfaithful, in your absence.’ To this 
Agamemnon presently replies (821 sqq.): ‘I entirely agree with you, 

Tavpols yap avopav ears suyyeves TOOE, 

dirov Tov evtuxodvT’ dvev POdvov céPew. 
I know from my own experience how empty appearances of friendship are, for 
of all those who came to Troy with me Odysseus alone was whole-heartedly 
loyal. For the rest, political and religious questions shall be discussed in the 
assembly, and we will take measures to correct anything amiss.’ 

1 The emphasis is due not to the metrical dyvup 6 dyaGds and 6 dvhp 6 dyabds involve a con- 
position of the words rév viv (Headlam, On trast. Oi viv and oi viv dvOpwro are sometimes 
Editing Ae., pp. 5 sqq.) but to the order. Ac- barely distinguishable in sense from dv@pw2a, but 
cording to Kiihner-Gerth, G.G., p. 613, the sub- to defend vv viv here we require examples of of 


stantive in such phrases as dvijp 6 dyabds is dvOpwiror ol viv and dv@pwra of viv so used; and 
defined only by the following phrase, and both I do not know of any. 


4 AP OnE, sO W 


This conversation must be designed to show that Agamemnon suspects 
nothing. The chorus meant that Agamemnon must not be misled by the 
simulated warmth of Clytemnestra’s welcome, but Agamemnon, when he 
embarks on a disquisition on the effects of jealousy, and speaks of constitutional 
measures to combat the evil, shows clearly that he has misunderstood. In 
Clytemnestra’s attitude to her husband jealousy has no part, and her infidelity, 
if known, is surely matter for instant action by the king himself, not for 
leisured consideration and public debate. In Agamemnon’s subsequent con- 
versation with Clymnestra he addresses her as ‘guardian of my house,’ and 
shows, if I read him aright, some impatience at her preparations, but a willing- 
ness to do as she wishes (935, 947), and even to rally her on the extravagance 
of her welcome and her obstinacy in argument (g06, 931). Nowhere does he 
treat her as he would be bound to treat her if he knew the truth, and surely 
much of the poignancy of the situation depends on the confident self- 
sufficiency with which he fails to understand the hints of the chorus. It is 
this failure, as much as the generally disquieting course of the subsequent 
dialogue, which arouses in the chorus the forebodings expressed in 966 sqq. 


1028 of 8 ovrror’ éXtricavTes Huncay KAAS 
> Ne / if \ \ , 
@pot te SovAOLs TavTa Kal Tapa oTdO puny. 
éxers Tap Hutv oldmep vopiferar. 
1030 é£es Auratus. 


Opinion is divided as to whether rapa ord0unv means ‘ beyond’ the cra@un or 
‘according to’ it, ‘unreasonable’ or ‘precise.’ The phrase, however, occurs 
elsewhere,” and always with the second meaning ; and since ord@umn is a plumb- 
line, 76 ovraptiov: otaOuny tOvtevh pwortrBaxGéa (Suidas), wapd might perhaps 
be expected to have the force it has in wapa 7wotamév, not that which it has 
in twapa vouov. But if rapa ord@unv means ‘exact,’ ‘ precise,’ then @pol Kat 
Tapa ordOunv is a ridiculous anticlimax, and it is probable that mapa ora0unv 
belongs to the next clause. 
Moved, I suppose, by these considerations, Wilamowitz writes : 
<(muxpol moditass etal yadv’ émnpuévor > 
@pot Te OovAOLS. ~TaVTA K.T.D. 


but it is unnecessary to suppose a lacuna. We may accept ye from Thiersch® 
and write: 

apot ye SovrOLs TavTa* Kal Tapa oTaOunv 

é£eus trap’ piv otdmep voutlerar. 
‘Here you will have the regular allowances, and they will be regularly 


1 Andas yéve@X\ov in 905 is no doubt, as Verrall Jon 1514 the metaphor seems to be different. 
says, a sinister address, but it is not necessarily 3 I have not seen Thiersch’s note, but I sup- 
so meant by Agamemnon, and the whole scene _ pose he wished to translate ‘ cruel even to excess. ' 
is packed with dramatic irony. The form of If the ye is to be classified, it may be called 
words is not in itself remarkable; cf. 775. apodotic. Examples of this usage are given by 

2 Theognis, 543, 945; Soph. fr. 421. In Eur. Neil in his edition of the Knights, pp. 199 sq. 
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distributed’: there will be, for example, no unfairness such as Sceledrus com- 
plains of at Plaut. Mil. 348. 


1321 dak ér’ eizreiy phow 7) Ophvov 0érw 
€u“ov TOV aUTHS. 

T agree with Professor Housman (J. Phil. 1888, p. 278) and Professor Platt 
(C.R. 1897, p. 96) that pjow % is intolerable, and with Professor Platt that it 
is probably patchwork. Remove pow #, and the only natural and tolerable 
supplement seems to me to be mpiv Oavety. Since, therefore, wpiv Oaveiv may 
very easily have fallen out owing to the repeated -ew, I conclude that that is 
what Aeschylus wrote. 

Professor Platt takes exception to eizety Ophvov, but it is defended by 
Aéyew Tatdva at 650. The paean there contemplated is a messenger’s speech, 
that is to say senarii, and Cassandra’s Ophvos is also in senarii. It is a Ophvos 
in substance but in form a pious, and eiweiv seems to me appropriate to its 
peculiar character. In any case the copyist who found a blank and filled it 
with phow 7 did so because he had eimety before him. 

I would add that the word Opijvos, which is certified here both by dmraé étt 
and €uov rov adrijs, seems fatal to Headlam’s proposal to assign 1326-1329 to 
the chorus. The whole speech 1321-1329 will barely pass muster as a Opivos 
as it is, and it will only pass by virtue of 1326-1329, which are in some sense 
Cassandra’s epitaph. Give those lines to the chorus and she is left with only 
a curse, which is neither a Opfvos nor an adequate sequel to the weighty 
preface of 1321 sq. If something is lost after 1325, then the rest of the speech 
may go to the chorus; otherwise it must all be left to Cassandra. 


1536 Aika & én’ addr rpaypa Onryer BAABys 
mpos ddAXaus Onydvats poipa 
Sika h Onyaver Hermann. 


What is required in this sentence is an object to Oyjyer or Onydver. Musgrave’s 
Onydvats paxatpav or Housman’s Onydvatow Gop would either of them do 
very well but for Ch. 643 Aixas & épeideras ruOpunv: | mpoxarkever 8 aica 
gacyavoupyos, which defends potpa! and, as a consequence, involves the dative 
dixg. Emperius’s O7jyeras does not seem to me satisfactory, nor Auratus’s Séenv, 
nor Headlam’s tentative 8BAdBas. Bradys is not easily emended into any word 
meaning ‘ sword,’ it is in itself appropriate to the context, and BrdBys Onydvais, 
if that is how the words are to be taken, receives at least a qualified support 
from Eum. 861. 

There is therefore no room in the existing sentence for the missing object? 


1 Cf. also Ch, g09 sq. the unpleasant line Alxg 5’ éx’ Addo xpayn’ dop 
? It can just be got in by writing, with Heusde, @#yer BAdBns. 
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and room must be made for it. Probably éw ddXo mpaypua is a gloss on pos 
&AXats Onydvats, and, if this is so, Onryec may well be right, for it is the form 
used by Aeschylus elsewhere, and syllabic correspondence is not required in 
lyric senarii.t Aeschylus’s actual words are of course lost beyond recall, but he 
might, I imagine, have written something like: 


Aika S& kawov ddoyavoy Onyer BAAS 
mpos drArats Onyavasot potpa. 


1651 XO. eia 8 Eidos mpdxwmov Tas Tis evTpeTLteTo. 
Al. adda pny Kayo TpdxwTros ovK avaivowat Oaveiv. 


The repetition of mpdxw7os in 1652, where it bears an entirely different and 
otherwise unknown sense,” has been received with unusual tolerance by editors, 
and Wecklein’s appendix records no objections to it. To me it seems exceed- 
ingly clumsy, and I suppose it to be due to a copyist’s reminiscence of the 
preceding line. The word which Aegisthus should echo is not mpoxwos but 
Eidos, and the most obvious correction is £¢7pns, which I find has already been 
proposed by Herwerden (Mnemosyne, 1892, p. 446). The word £t@npns, how- 
ever, appears first in Euripides, and we should perhaps borrow from Eum. 595 


the Aeschylean £:dovrxos.? 
A. 3. Fo Gow: 


Trinity COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


1 Cf., e.g., Bum. 169=174. (cf. Suidas s.v.: cf. Eur, Or. 1477). It is still 
2 The lexicons quote Herodian vii. 5, éyw» far from the supposed Aeschylean use. 
mwpoxwrov Thy Se€idv, ‘hand on hilt,’ which is an 3 Eum. 595 upovdK@ yerpi: cf. Eur. Phoen. 363 
extension of the ordinary éywv zpdxwrov ro Eipos — Evepjpy yet’ Exwr. 


EMENDATIONS IN PLATO’S PHAIDROS. 


Phaidros, 230d. 


THE sentence wovep yap of . . . dyovow, as it stands, seems to be unsatis- 
factory. The meaning is left too vague. We expect some such subject as 
Bouxdror or trospéves after of, and the object (ra wewavta Opéupata) of ayovow 
is placed awkwardly next to that of mpocetovres. We feel that wpocetovtes goes 
too closely with dyovew to have anything to do with the article. It may be 
entirely detached by taking it more or less as a parenthetical remark. Instead 
of the article we must read the relative, as its antecedent éxefvoe can be 
dropped, according to other examples given in Ast’s Lexicon Platonicum. Cf. 
Gorgias, 511¢: 

eldas OTe ovdev adtods Bertiovs é&eBiBacev 7) of evéRnoar, K.T.X. 

In these two passages the relatives corroborate the evidence of B,T,P, and 
editors without reason follow F,t, here in reading ofov. 

So the sentence runs: domep yap of Ta TevavTa Opéupata, Oadrov 4 TWA 
KapTov TpocELoyTEs, AyOUCW, K.T.r. 


Phaidros, 236c. 
The absolute use of evrAaRHOnTe. 


Cobet tries to solve the difficulty by cutting the knot. Schanz and Burnet 
follow him in deleting this verb. It seems that the only objection taken to its 
presence is that its correct meaning has been a puzzle to editors. When the 
eye of a scribe has been deceived, or when a copyist has disturbed a passage, 
it is only fair to suppose that the source of error is to be discovered on the 
two pages of the MS. open before him at the time of writing the sentence in 
which the corruption is found. Now, no other passage occurs on the two pages 
of the facsimile B before us in which the presence of this verb is in the least 
required to give sense; nor can we entertain the idea that it has found its way 
into the text from a scholiast’s marginal note. There is no occasion for annota- 
tion. We may add that this form of the imperative is too old and sound to be 
looked upon as more or less the usual thing a scholiast’s fancy hits upon for 
annotations. So the only way open to us is to leave it undisturbed in its 
present position and explain it as best we can. If we punctuate differently by 
putting a comma and a dash after dAd7jAous, the sentence runs : pnréov pev yap 

. adpro1s,—evrAABHOnTL Kab yy Bovrov «.7.%. In Sophocles, O.R. 47, we 
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find this verb used absolutely: #6’, edrAa BONO’, os «.7.X. ‘Be on your guard’; 
or, as Jebb explains: ‘ Have a care for thy repute.’ Here, too, in our passage 
a warning note is sounded, as is shown by the anticipatory thought: ovTa@s 
draws olds Te él. 

Cobet’s method robs the sentence of its artistic effect, whereas its dramatic 
interest is fully sustained when we interpret the verb in the light of Sopho- 
clean usage. The final clause is to be linked to the first part of the sentence, 
and not as T blundered by inserting a dé after iva, making it dependent on 
evAaBnOnre. 

H. G. VILJOEN. 


THE UNIVERSITY, GRONINGEN, 
HOLLAND, 


ON THE ARISTOTELIAN USE OF aAoroz: A REPLY. 


In the June issue of the Classical Review Professor Cook Wilson announces 
his conversion to the view that in ‘a well-defined group’ of passages in the 
Nicomachean Ethics \éyos means Reason. While I cannot hope to re-convert 
Professor Cook Wilson, I feel that it is worth while to try to express the 
reasons for which it seems difficult to follow him. 

The most central of the passages in which he gives Aéyos this meaning is 
the definition of }Ocx1 dper# in 1106 b 36: éorw apa % dpetn ets mpoaspeTeKn, 
év pecdTnte obca TH Tpds Huds, wpicpevy Oyo Kal ws (or @) av o Ppovipos 
opicevev. The fact that this is a definition precludes loose or popular phraseo- 
logy, and if Xéyos here means Reason, it must be admitted that such a use of 
the word is regular or technical in Aristotle’s philosophical writing. My chief 
objections to accepting the suggested translation ‘ prescribed by Reason’ are 
as follows: (I) There is, so far as I know, no list of ‘ parts’ or faculties of 
wruyx7 in the works of Aristotle which contains the term Adyos. In the Ethics 
itself we are familiar with the phrase 7d Xoyov éxyov, which implicitly denies 
that Adyos is a faculty; and in the sixth book we have (a) a list of the three 
controlling principles of mpa&s and dA/jOeva (aicOnats, vods, dpeEus—1139 4 18); 
(0) a list of the five sources of true judgment (réxvn, érvatHpun, Ppdvncts, codgia, 
vovs—1139 6 16): in neither list is Xéyos to be found. Its place, we shall have 
to say, is taken in both cases by vods. But surely it is unlike Aristotle to use 
in the actual defining formula of one of the central terms of the treatise an 
ambiguous synonym for vods, without a word of explanation, instead of the 
unambiguous term vods itself. (2) The form of the phrase apsopevy ovo 
seems to me to give a presumption against the translation ‘prescribed by 
Reason.’ When the passive voice of opifew is joined with a noun in the 
dative, that noun is never the defining faculty, or judge, or legislator, but 
rather the standard, or measure, or mark, by which the definition is effected: 
it is, in fact, the dpos in question. The middle use is similar. “Opifec@ai te 
tiv means to distinguish something by a certain mark, the mark being in the 
dative. In the active the subject is properly the mark, but often there is a 
personal or quasi-personal subject, as in the concluding clause of the sentence 
under discussion. The following are typical instances—(a) passive: de An. 
435 b 16 Th aby Sprotat TO Ch; Pol. 1235 a 23 wdvTa TH epyo aprotat; N.E. 
III5 b 22 dpiterar Exactov 7 TéXet—(b) middle: N.E. 1166 a 10 TovTwy dé Tie 
Kal THv diriav opifovrac: N.E. 1170 @ 16 70 6€ Shy opifovras Tots Sadous Suvaper 
aicOncews—(c) active: De Caelo 293 6 13 70 8 opifov 70 mépas: Id. 297 6 34 
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6 opifov Ki«ros; Phys. 219 a 22 Tov xpdvov yvapttouer, Stav opicwmpev THY 
kivnow, T@ mpoTepov Kal tarepov dpitovres. I am unable to find in Aristotle 
any parallel to the phrase dpicpévn Oyo if AOyos is taken to stand for the 
faculty of Reason. The phrase ought to mean that, in one of the various 
applications of the term Spos, a Xéyos is the 8pos of the weodrns in which 7OcKy 
apern is said to consist. If it means that, the translation ‘ reason’ seems to be 
out of the question. (3) Instead of following Professor Cook Wilson in detail 
into an examination of the various passages which he adduces to illustrate and 
support his contention, I will now try to state the interpretation of Noyes 
which seems to me to be the true one. In so proceeding I follow the 
Aristotelian principle that the proofs of one theory are the difficulties of its 
rival; and the procedure in this case is the more necessary because Professor 
Cook Wilson has done less than justice to the view from which he is a convert. 
I start from the following passage of the De Partibus Animalium : 


mpos 8€ Tovrous, émel mrelovs dpamev aitias mepl THY yeverw THY PvoLKnD, 
olov tiv Te 08 &vexa Kal tiv BOev % apxh Ths Kwicews, Svopictéov Kal Tept 
ToUToY, Toa TpaTn Kal Sevtépa Tépuxev: haiverar dé TpeTH, VY Aeyouev Everd 
TWos* NOYyos yap odTOS, apyxn 8’ 6 AGYOS omotws év TE TOIS KATA TEXYHY Kal ev TOIS 
dice cwvertnkicw. i} yap Th Siavola } TH aicOnoes opradpevos 6 ev iatpos THY 
iylevav, 6 8 olxddouos THY oikiav, dmroduddact Tors Adyous Kal Tas aitias Ov 


Tovovow éxdortov, Kat SLoTe Tointéov ovTws (639 b II-19). 


The passage deals, it is true, with réyvn not dpery, with motnow not 
mpa&éws, but the comparison of the two forms of activity given in N.E. II. iv. 
does not exhibit any distinction of principle between them on the intellectual 
side, while the closely parallel definitions of dpdvnos and réyv7y given in VI. iv.? 
suggest an identity of principle. Of the various kinds of cause, says Aristotle, 
the primary is the final cause, which is a Novos or plan. Such a plan is at the 
bottom equally of every fact in nature and of every production of art. With 
the aid of thought and sense the doctor comes to apprehend the health, the 
architect the building which he intends to create; and in this way each 
provides himself with a plan or ideal which is the justification or explanation 
of his actual procedure. Health in a particular person in the one case, a 
particular building in the other, is the product of the completed activity ; and 
it is of the essence of the activity that foreknowledge of this result is present 


in the agent. It is this that constitutes his art: for % Téyvn Aoyos Tod Epyou 


1 Nothing in Professor Cook Wilson’s article 
is so surprising as the last paragraph: ‘ The 
conclusion then is that in all the passages re- 
viewed \éyos means Reason in one of three senses; 
either (1) reason as the faculty of reason, or 
principle of reason in the soul, or (2) reason as 
reasoning, Or (3) reason as what is reasonable, in 
the sense of the deliverance of reason—reason as 
ordaining the moral law, reason as inculcating it, 
or the moral lawitself as aform of reason.’ If by 


translating ‘ reason’ the translator commits him- 
self to nothing more than to one of the three 
senses of the word there given, the word is 
monstrously ambiguous, and had better vanish 
from our philosophical vocabulary. 

2 réyvn is ) pera Aébyou (or pera& Adyou ddnPods) 
morixn e&s, while ¢pdvnois is H wera Adyou ks 
mpaxriky Or (1140 b 5) kts aAnONs pera Adyou 
TPAKTLKA. 
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6 dvev Ths Uns éativ (640 a 31). The activity is thus the materializing (if the 
word will pass) of a form: for that which at the beginning of the activity 
presents itself as an end (od évexa) becomes finally the form of the matter 
operated upon. The same account, mutatis mutandis, holds good of action. 
Action originates (N.E. VI. 1139 a 31) in a mpoaipeous, or determination of 
will, which originates in a desire on the one hand and a conceived plan (Adyos 
0 &vexd Twos) on the other. IIpoaipects is not itself the od &vexa, but springs 
from the apprehension of a of éveca or end. This end is the explanation of 
the details of the action, and the achievement embodied in the completed 
action. Foreknowledge of the achievement is implied in the agent. It is this, 
indeed, that constitutes his intellectual virtue: for 6p0ds Adyos wept Tov 
TovovTwr ppdvncis éotw (1144 b 27). In action, as in art, the activity is the 
materializing of a form: the ‘end’ of deliberation becomes the form of the 
matter which the action is designed to affect. There is, it is true, a difficulty 
here and a failure of correspondence between réyvn and ¢pdvnors : for in action 
the ¢povios is in a sense both agent and patient, he is house as well as 
architect. The difficulty is stated, but not solved, by Aristotle when he gives 
as the matter of action 7a6n and wpdéevs, and when he bases the distinction of 
moinous and mpaéis on the fact that the former looks to a result beyond itself, 
the latter not. The problem raised by such statements is a profound one, not 
hitherto solved to general satisfaction by any philosopher; but it should not 
be allowed to obscure the fact that for Aristotle all distinctively human activity 
is one in principle. It is always the imposition of a certain preconceived form 
upon its appropriate matter; and his name for this form is Adyos. 

When the plans are drawn, the architect’s next business is to calculate 
and price the quantities. With a well-drawn plan for guide this process, 
though it may be long and laborious, is not difficult. It needs only care and 
accuracy, not insight. In action what corresponds is the process of BovAevors, 
and the name given to the quantitative rightness achieved is weodrys. Clearly 
the calculation must start from a plan and must be determined throughout by 
it: the weodrns is, as Aristotle says, apuruévn AOyo. If you ask ‘ What plan ?’ 
Aristotle can only answer that rightness of plan is the intellectual side of good- 
ness, the investigation of which is to come later in the treatise: to be ¢pdvepos 
is to be consistently right in that respect.2. But without a right plan, whether 


1 This passage is cited by Professor Cook the name of a virtue. Therefore, even if the 


Wilson in connexion with N.E. II. 1103 0 31, 
which seems to him to imply that ‘the dpéds 
Aéyos meant in itself an dper7.’ He concludes, 
‘it cannot therefore be rule or definition, and 
must be Reason.’ I cannot admit the conclu- 
sion, and I do not think the translation ‘ Reason’ 
suits the passages any better than it suits the 
parallel passage above quoted from De Part, An. 
Art and ¢pévyors are both thought of primarily as 
forms of knowledge, and what the agent has in 
mind is in each case a \éyos—what Hoffding and 
other modern writers call ‘the idea of an end.’ 
Further, ‘Reason’ has never been in English 


6p0ds Adyos is an dpery, the translation ‘ Reason’ 
is not justified, 

2 With regard to the difference of reading ws 
and @ in 1107 a 1, the latter (preferred by By- 
water) is impossible for Professor Cook Wilson 
and other champions of Vernunft: both are 
possible for me. I cannot understand, however, 
much hesitation as to which is preferable. With 
the reading ¢ the last clause is a direct answer to 
the very relevant question, ‘What plan?’ So 
Aspasius in his Commentary (ed. Heylbut, 48, 
20): Kal émeEnyetrat wolw Moyw * TY TOD ppoviuou Kat 
@ dv 6 Ppdviuos oploeter. 
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of the agent’s own construction or accepted from another, there can be no 
goodness at all. For the Adyos, which is from one point of viewa plan, or end, 
or ideal, or intention, is from another the form or principle, the soul of the 
action ; and every good act is a manifestation both of 76:«n and of Ssavontixy 
apeTn. 

In conclusion I turn to Professor Cook Wilson’s difficulty with the phrase 
@s 0 Novos Tarrec and other similar phrases. It may be thought that to interpret 
Néyos as a form or plan is to make this difficulty more acute. My answer, 
summarily stated, would be—(z) that the Aoyos expounded by the philosopher is 
both a plan, realizable as a form, of life and an injunction: so much is implied 
in the theory that ethical speculation is meaningless unless it has a practical 
use (see esp. 1103 6 27): (2) that the Aoyos in the Ppodvimos is similarly both 
something apprehended by him in virtue of his dpévnots and a command which 
he accepts: (3) that the law of the state (which is a Xoyos) commands, 
exhorts, and encourages; and we do not therefore conclude that the law is 
either a person or a human faculty. We know that what is implied is that 
laws assume the imperative mood. It is the same in all three cases. In the 
passage already quoted from the De Part. An. the artistic Adyos is said not 
only to explain the artist’s procedure but also to issue reasoned injunctions 
(S:67e mrotntéov oTws). So the agent’s plan comes to him as a command; and 
it is not very strange to regard the necessity with which it controls deliberation 
as speech in the imperative mood. 


J. L. Stocks. 
St. JoHN’s CoLLEGE, OXFORD. 


A@HNAION IIOAITEIA, XXX. 3-4. 


A SIMPLE transposition in the text would, I venture to suggest, remove 
one or two of the many difficulties of this obscure chapter. 

We are told at the end of section 2 that the Hellenotamiae who are 
administering the funds, although elected é« trav del BovdevovTwr, are not to sit 
in the Boule: rods dé éMAnvoTapias of dv dvaxepiCwor TA YpHnpata pur) cUpBov- 
Aeveww. This statement is in itself clear and intelligible. I need not here go 
into the questions which have been raised as to its relation to the other clause 
about the Hellenotamiae farther back in the same section, and as to the 
language and interpretation of that clause. 

Section 3 deals with the constitution of the four councils: Bouvrds &é 
Toinoat TéeTTApas K.T.X. Each of these, in an order to be determined by lot, is 
to hold office in turn, and for one year: cat tovtwy To NaxXov pépos Bovrevew* 
... Kal els évravtov BovAeverv.1 The intervening clauses, which provide for the 
distribution of the 100 commissioners and ‘the others’? to the four An£es, do 
not concern us. 

At the beginning of section 4 there is an obvious lacuna. The MS. text 
runs: eis éviauTov Bovarcvew | dé 4 av Soxh adtots dpiota av. Evidently a word 
has dropped out after BovAetdew. Mr. H. Richards (v. Class. Rev. 1891, p. 228) 
has convincingly supplied the missing word, BovAevecOar (cf. Bovredoac baz just 
below, and XXIX. 3, XXXI. 2), which has been accepted by Sandys and by 
Kenyon in his Berlin edition. The omission is satisfactorily accounted for by 
the similarity of the words BovAeverw BovrAevecOat, aided perhaps by the position 
of BovAevew at the end of a line in the papyrus. 

The first half, then, of section 4 (BovrcvecAar 5é down to ths adths 
nAstKias) directs that the Council of the year are to consult as they think best 
for the safe custody and proper expenditure of the funds and for the discharge 
of their business in general to the best of their power; if they wish to consult 
with more persons, they are to call in each an assessor, whomsoever he will of 
those of the same age. 

Two serious objections here present themselves. (1) The custody and 
administration of the funds have been already committed to responsible special 
boards, and can hardly be described as the main and peculiar province of the 

1 I put a colon after the former Bovdevey and to be rd Aaxov wépos, K-W insert rods Aaxédvras. 


after duaxAnpaoar, and take the subject of the 2 Probably, I think, the qualified citizens 
latter Bovdevew (if it needs any definite subject) serving in the fleet abroad. 
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Council. We may contrast section 5, and in a broader comparison the later 
chapters which deal with the functions of the normal Boule. The Athenian 
Council’s control over finance was doubtless important, but was always rather 
a general supervision and direction than the particular duties here so specially 
assigned to it. Even the financial necessities of the moment do not justify this 
singular prominence. On the contrary, the purpose of the exclusion of the 
acting Hellenotamiae from the Council, as of the institution of the mpoBovrou 
two or three years before, was surely to rescue the finances from the less com- 
petent hands of the larger body and emancipate the expert managers from its 
dangerous influence. (2) The Council, if we may trust our author and our text, 
was to be a very large and clumsy assembly of about 1,000 members. Critics 
have fastened especially upon that weak point in itsconstitution. It is difficult 
to believe that this over-manned Boule should have needed, or been authorised, 
to double its number by calling in assessors ! 

But if we transpose section 3 and the first half of section 4, we at once get 
a natural and apposite sense. The text will then run: rods 5é éAAnvotapias 
of dy SvayerpiCwor Ta XpHpata pr cvuBovrcvew: BovrctecOar Sé Hh av SoKF 
avtois dpiota cay wept Te TOV YonudTwV, bras dv oda H Kal eis TO Séov 
dvadiokntat, Kal Tepl TOV adrAOV ws av StvaVTaL dpiaTa: Kav TL BéXwow 
Bovrcicacbat peta wrevovev érevoxaneiv Exactov éeretaKAnTOV Ov av €OéXyn TOV ex 
Ths avThs jrtcias. Bovras O€ woujcas TéTTapas K.T.r. 

The duties here assigned to the Hellenotamiae are proper to them. The 
mept TOV GAXwv need not cause any misgivings, for (1) the Hellenotamiae had 
always something more to do than guard and pay out money, e.g. the collection 
of the tribute; (2) their amalgamation with the other treasurers of State funds, 
especially the Colacretae, enlarged their functions, as inscriptions of the years 
AIo to 404 testify; (3) it is a practice frequent in all legal documents to add an 
‘et cetera’ to cover possible omissions. Compare, in the first section of the 
next chapter, wep) T@v voywv Kal Tav evOvvdy Kal TOV Gov TpaTTEW H av 
HYOVTAL TUUPEepELv. 

The évelcxAntos to assist the Hellenotamiae would, of course, be the 
mdapedpot of the inscriptions. Nothing is known of the mode of their appoint- 
ment. Probably co-optation was the established practice, as with the mdpedpou 
of the three chief Archons (LVI. 1). 

The connection with the context at the end of the transposed passages is 
as smooth as at the beginning: «al e’s éviavTov Bovreveryv. Tas 8 Edpas Toveiv 
Ths BovAns Kata mevOnpwepov x.T.X From the constitution of the Council and 
its tenure we pass to its meetings, procedure, and business. 

The dislocation is easily explained by the homoeoteleuton and homoeo- 
archon of the sentences, cvpBovreverw and Bovarcvew, Bovrever Oar and Bovrds 
dé. The two passages are of approximately equal length. It occurred to me 
that their metathesis might date from an original faulty copy of an inscription, 
and I have tried the experiment of putting them into epigraphic script of the 
period arranged orovyndov in such a way that those two pairs of words stand at 
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the ends and the beginnings of lines respectively. But I cannot without 
recourse to Procrustean methods get them both quite to fit the spaces. We 
may, however, well believe that at some stage in the literary transmission of 
our text the cardinal words did so fall, and that an easy slip of the next 
copyist’s eye transposed them. It is worth noting that the first scribe of the 
London papyrus seems to have found some temptation to displace the words 
Bovras S€ rouhoas tértapas, for he inserted them again in section 5 after 
évaytiov ths BovAns—(once more a word in BovaA-!)—but corrected himself 
‘inter scribendum ’ (K.). 


J. A. R. Munro. 


NOTE ON THUCYDIDES Tinceea ace 


éy® 8€ oldv te éyiyvero AéEw, Kai af’ Sv av tis Tkorav, et Tore Kal abOis ErurévoL, 
paduor’ av €xou Te mpoeds pi) dyvoeiv, Tavra SyAwow avrds te vooHTas Kal adtds iddv dAAOUS 
TAT XOVTAS. 

May a reader of Mr. Herbert Richards’ Thucydidea briefly defend the manuscript 
reading in this familiar passage? In the October issue of the Classical Quarterly 
(vii. 245) Mr. Richards suggests xai roAAovs idév, in place of Kal atrds idwv. He 
says, ‘ The second avrdés is very pointless, and a woAXots seems wanted. We do 
not need to be told that he saw them himself, and hardly that he did see them ; 
that he saw many is worth mentioning. Cf. Herod. I. 197 dooa atiris roujoas efepvye 
dpotnv vodoov 7) dAXov etd expvydvra.’ Would it not be truer to say that the words as 
they stand are full of point and of Thucydidean point ? 

Thucydides seldom refers to himself, but here he is frankly egotistic when his- 
torical truth demands it: éyd ... airds . . . avrds. He stresses, by repetition, his 
personal experience and his personal observation : he had himself fallen ill and him- 
self seen the sufferings of others. His delight in the first-hand evidence he can offer 
as a surviving victim and as an eye-witness is no less keen here than in I. c. 22, § 1 
(Gv adrds jKovea, with context), and in I. c. 22, §§ 2, 3 (ots te avrds rapyv, with con- 
text). He brushes aside such speculations as the plague must have aroused long 
after it was over among thinking men, whether doctors or not, who knew of it only 
by hearsay. He has experiences and observations of his own to record for posterity ; 
he is no mere reporter of what others told him they had felt or told him they had 
seen: he can show that he is imbued, in some degree, with the scientific spirit of his 
contemporary Hippocrates. 

The chapter of Herodotus (I. 197) from which Mr. Richards quotes a few words 
seems to confirm the traditional text of Thucydides, who may well have had 
these travellers’ tales in mind. In particular, a remembrance of the preceding 
clause €? tus kal @vT ds ToLovTOV erable dKolov dv éxy 6 Képvwv 7 GAAXov efde raPdvTa May 
have led him deliberately to write airds te voojoas kat avTds dav dAAovs 
méoxovras [Mr. Richards gives vocotvras against the manuscripts, probably by a slip 
of the pen]: ‘I, the selfsame person, was not only myself stricken but myself saw 
others suffering.’ ‘Others,’ be it noted, not ‘another,’ as Herodotus has it; and this 
modest plural (a\Aovs) is surely expressive enough without any addition whatsoever. 

From the critical notes in Hude’s text of Thucydides I see that Cobet would 
strike out the second avrés. For my own part (and I only wish I could carry with 
me so devoted a student of classical literature as Mr. Richards), I should be no less 
reluctant to omit the second airés here than to omit the second or the third or the 
fourth avrds in the fragment of Aeschylus which Plato quotes at the end of the second 
book of the Republic. 


W. Ruys Roserts. 
October, 1913. 


NOTES ON DARES AND DICTYS. 


DARES. 


C.i., p. 2,12 (Meister’s paging) dicit Peliae regi se eo uelle ire si uires 
sociique non deessent. Pelias ...Argum.. . iussit . . . nauim aedificaret. 

Considering the next sentence read perhaps naues for wives. 

C. ii., p. 3, 25. Graeci aduentare nauibus. mittit ad portam. 

M reads nauibus uti. May this conceal et ita? cf.p. 11,2. For change 
of tense cf. opening lines of C. iii. 

C. iii., p. 5,12. <Cquod ubi>> Laomedonti regi nuntiatum est classem 
accessere et. 

quod ubt, on the analogy I suppose of C. iv., p. 5, 24, is added by Meister 
against the grammar of the sentence. It must be deleted; cf. C. ii., p. 3, 20 
with C. iii., p. 5, 13- 

C. iv., p. 5. 24. Priamonuntiatum est . . . praedam euectam. 

euectam MG, deuectam Meister. Surely auectam is the word required. 
The MSS. reading arose from praedduectam. 

C. viii., p. 10, 7. Antenorem a Grais contumeliose tractatum neque ab eis 
quicquam impetrasse. 

There are four other passages similar—C. v., p. 7, 24; C. vi., p. 8, II; 
C. xvii., p. 22, 7; C. xxxviii., p. 46, 6. Meister has thought it necessary to 
bring all these into harmony by making Antenor the subject. I can scarcely 
believe it necessary to ensure such harmony, but if it is it seems worthy of note 
that the passage quoted is the only one in which it is not Priam but Antenor 
who is contumeliously treated. Instead of Meister’s changes then in C. v. and 
C. vi., I would here transpose Antenorem to after neque, and suppose se has 
dropped out after contwmeliose as it has done in C. vi. in all the MSS. 
except F. 

C. vili., p. 10, 18. dicere coepit Troianis extremum exitium futurum sed 
pulchrum in otio uitam degere. 

There is no antithesis but a preference: read et. 

C. xi., p. 14,5. postea dictum est eos immortales factos, itaque Lesbios 
. . . quaesitum isse. 

The Lesbians did not go to seek Castor and Pollux because they were 
afterwards thought immortal: read itemque. 

C. xviii., p. 23, 3. de Aethiopia Perses et Memnon. 
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et must be deleted, There was no Perses at Troy, while in C. xl. Memnon 
is Persarum rector; cf. also Strab. p. 728, Diod. ii. 22, iv. 75. 

C. xx., p. 25, 26. Hector Boetem Arcesilaum Prothoenorem occidit. 

There is no Boetes at Troy. Read Boeotos: there is a somewhat 
similar corruption in I/. Lat. 169; cf. also Dictys ili. 10. 

C. xxi., p. 26, 19. Hector . . . Schedium fcleo liel phenorem occidit. 

Corrected to Schedium Elephenorem. Perhaps cleo conceals Clonium. Cf. 
Il. Lat. 168; Dictys i. 13, 17. 

C. xxi., p. 26, 23. Agamemnon... pugnam reuocauit. laeti Troiani 
in castra reuertuntur. 

Transpose in castva to before the full stop. The Trojans always retreat im 
oppidum, in urbem, never 1 castra. 

C. xxvi., p. 32, I. succedit Pheres Admeti filius. 

The only son of Admetus at Troy is Eumelus. Pheres is probably a 
marginal note Pheris,and has ousted Eumelus from the text, or the original 
may have read Eumelus Pheris A. filius. The name Ewmelus must in any case, 
I think, be brought into the text. 

C. xxvi., p. 32, 18. interea (i.e., during the truce) naues onerandas curat 
Palamedes. 

ornandas is surely necessary. Why should he Joad the ships and with 
what ? 

C. xxvii., p. 33, 15. Agamemnon cum magno comitatu ad castra reuer- 
titur. 

There is no question of an imposing retinue. He has been deliberately 
insulted by being sent on the servile mission of helping other people to get 
provisions. Read commeatu and cf. Caes. B.G. i. 34. 

C. xxvili., p. 34, Ig. cui exultanti et glorianti Alexander Paris collum 
transfigit. 

In both Dictys and Dares Paris is never called anything but Alexander : 
delete Paris here as a gloss. 

C. xxxvi., p. 44, 3. Menelaus ad Scyrum uenit arma Achillis Neoptolemo 
filio eius tradit quae cum sumpsisset, Argiuorum castris . . . lamentatus est. 

1. Lycomedem has probably dropped out before Scyrum, cf. C. xxxv. 

2. Something has gone before Argiuorum. Meister supplies wenit et in. 
It is surely simpler to delete Neoptolemo and read sumpsisset. Neoptolemus in. 
Neoptolemus got into the line above by attraction to filio and became dative. 
Meister’s wenit would still have Menelaus for subject. 

C. xxxvil., p. 44, 21. ut consilium cogat. 

Meister changes to conuocet, but cf. C. xxxi., p. 37, 14. 

C. xli., p. 49, 9. ut hi suos omnibus . . . adducant. 

Meister’s uit is a needless refinement. Dares uses Mz constantly; 
Cl pra, os 

C. xli., p. 49, 20. Hecuba dum fugit cum Polyxena Aeneam incurrit. 
Polyxenam tradit ei. 
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SoG. L reads tradidisset whence Meister’s tradit se. It-is surely easier to 
read Polyxenam with G. and understand Hecuba as subject of tradit. Polyxena 
has no mind of her own in any case though she has in Dictys. Aeneas occurrit 
L, but G.’s is the more vivid phrase. If occurvit is retained read Aeneae. 

C. xlii., p. 51, 8. Agamemnonem poscit conqueritur exercitum accusat, 
Antenorem accersiri iubet. 

Neoptolemus is the subject of foscit, but it is not his place to give orders 
and later it is Agamemnon who manages the whole business. Can Agamemnon 
have dropped out before Antenorem ? 


DICTYS: 


I., c. ii, p. 4, 9. Atrei gratia etsi ea quae exhibebantur cum laetitia 
accipiebant tamen . . . templi pulcritudine afficiebantur. 

For Atrei gratia Obrecht followed by Meister reads veges Graeciae, a phrase 
that is entirely unlike Dictys and has no point here at all. Could we read at 
rerum gratia? 

I., c. vili., p. 7, 19. reguli... concilium irrumpunt atque inconditis 
moribus malum minitantur. 

moribus seems to have incurred the censure of all the critics, though 
Meister retains it; perhaps we might read motibus=‘ gestures’, used of the 
gesticulation of an orator in Cic. Brut, 116. 

I., c. xxiii., p. 17, 3I. cum opportunum iam tempus nauigandi ingrueret. 

ingrueret can scarcely be right. I should prefer urg ueret, cf. V., c. xvi., 
p. 100, 22 urgente nawigi tempore. 

II., c. xxviii., p. 36, 15. Chryses praeferiens dei uultus. 

uultus can hardly be right. Even if intelligible the phrase is too bold for 
Dictys, and Chryses had none of the majesty of Apollo. I think we must read 
uittas, cf. Il. Lat. 13, and Verg. Aen. vil. 237. 

II., c. xlii., p. 45, 17. interea Aiax adueniens cognito apud naues 
Hectore . . . apparuit. 

Meister apparently takes Hectore with cognito. But cognito, eic., is an 
absolute phrase=cognito quod apud naues ageretur. The clause appears often— 
e.g. p. 49, 18, but the sense is clear without it. I would read Hectori dat. 
after apparuit. 

III., c. iii., p. 53, 33. scilicet quia fluxa fides et animi earum spectati. 

? nec for et ; but perhaps the MSS. reading originally was eartspectati and 
su- dropped out before spectati (cf. p. 55, 12, tendiet for tendi mdet), and we 
should read su spectati. 

IIl., c. xxiii, p. 59, 26. instantes tela iaciunt crebra magis quam cum 
effectu. 

crebre is surely required to balance cum effectu, cf. in u. 25 temere et 
cum audacta. 


20 NOTES ON DARES AND DICTYS 


III., c. xxiii., p. 66, 13. non enim Helenae . . . gratia exercitum . . 
procul ab domo. . . militiam tolerare. 

surely ab<ducere> domo. 

V., c. vii., p. 92, 18. auspicio tali monitis omnium animis Calchas... 


hortatur, ‘and explains.’ 

They were neither warned nor instructed till Calchas told them, but they 
were astounded like the enemy in u. 8. Read attonitis. 

V., c. xvi., p. 100, 10. ceterum post abscessum Ulixi Hecuba . . . multa 
ingerere maledicta imprecarique infesta omina in exercitum. 

Surely Ulixis. There is no sense in Hecuba heaping insults on a man 
who is not there, and it will not fulfil her plan of enraging the army since 
Ulixes has fled its hate. 

VI., c. ii, p. 103, 15. Menestheus cum Aethra Thesei et Clymena filia 
eius . . . recipitur. 

Meister’s index reads Aethra (?) filia Theset. But mater must have dropped 
out before et if only to balance filia eius. There is no tradition I know of 
making Aethra Theseus’ daughter. This has surely been pointed out before, 
but I risk doing so here. 

R. T. CLark. 


MonIcH. 


Peco PASSAGES OF OVID’S ZA/ST/A. 


SINCE the publication of my critical edition in 1889 the Tvistia of Ovid 
has received some attention. A paper in Hermathena, vol. vii. (1890) by Pro- 
fessor R. Ellis contains several conjectural emendations, and in a public 
lecture on The Second Book of Ovid’s ‘ Tristia’ (Clarendon Press, 1913), this 
veteran scholar analysed the intricate contents of Book II. Two learned 
pamphlets by Dr. R. Ehwald, Ad histoviam carminum Ouidianorum recensio- 
nemque symbolae (I. Gotha, 1889; II. Gotha, 1892) deal with the history of the 
text, and the textual criticism and interpretation generally. Dr. Paul Vogel’s 
Kyritische und exegetische Bemerkungen zu Ovid ‘Tristien’ (Festschrift, Schneeberg 
| Sachsen | 1891) is a valuable contribution to the understanding of the text and 
its interpretation. I have made much use of these works in writing this paper. 
Though little has emerged in the way of new manuscript material, the impor- 
tant discovery has been made by Dr. Ehwald of the fragments of a tenth 
century manuscript in the town library of Trier. These fragments are our 
earliest authority, since the best manuscript L, the Marcianus, belongs to the 
eleventh century. These leaves which have been recovered formed the bind- 
ing of a book. They contain, unfortunately, only I. xi. 1-31; I. xi. 33-II. a1; 
IV. iv. 35-65; IV. iv. 67-v. 9; their readings closely agree with our best manu- 
script L. The fragments are fully described by Dr. Ehwald, Symbolae, II., 
Pp. 4 Sqq. 

Lay, Ace 
da mihi Maeoniden et tot circumspice casus: 
ingenium tantis excidet omne malis. 


Here the word civcumspice, if taken in its literal sense, is obscure. ‘Give mea 
Homer,’ says Ovid, ‘and look around upon my many misfortunes ; his talent 
will be entirely destroyed by such great troubles.’ One would naturally expect 
Ovid to say ‘Give me a Homer and surround him with as many misfortunes as 
are mine,’ and that is what Heinsius made him say by his conjecture circumice, 
which is accepted by some editors, and apparently by Professor Housman, 
Manilius I. p. lii. But civcwmice is unsatisfactory, since the verb, as far as I 
know, is nowhere used in Roman poetry. No alteration is necessary, for the 
meaning which circumice is intended to convey is actually the meaning of 
circumspice, which signifies ‘ provide for him.’ Czvcumspicere means ‘to look 
around for, look for,’ and so ‘ provide,’ as in the following passages: Verg. 
Georg. iii. 390, ‘plenoque alium circumspice campo’; Livy i. 30 ‘Sabini 
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circumspicere et ipsi externa auxilia’; Juvenal viii. 95 ‘ praeconem Chaerippe, 
tuis circumspice pannis’; Seneca Dval. i. 3. 3 ‘alius circumspiciatur cum quo 
conferre possimus manum.’ 

II. 77-80. 


a! ferus et nobis crudelior omnibus hostis, 
delicias legit qui tibi cumque meas, 
carmina ne nostris quae te uenerantia libris 

iudicio possint candidiore legi. 


I wish to modify the explanation given of this passage in my critical 
edition, p. xcv. It is difficult to decide between iudicio LHPV and 
iudicio G. I now think that zudicio is right; the meaning is:— Alas! 
he was a heartless enemy and more cruel than all to me whoever he be that 
read to you my trifles with the intent that no portions of my books extolling 
you may be read with more friendly judgement on your part.’ In my 
edition I accepted indicio which has greater MS. evidence. But the meaning 
obtained is unsatisfactory. Vogel has pointed out that a special indicium 
would not be necessary for an unprejudiced reading of Ovid’s poems. Besides 
this, I object (i.) that one would expect indice not indicio, which cannot be 
equivalent to indice ; (ii.) though indicio candidiore might be construed ‘in con- 
sequence of more favourable information about my poems,’ taking indicio in a 
colourless sense, which is slightly supported by Pont. I. v. 76 where ‘ indicium 
studii mei’ means information about my poetry, and by Tvist. II. 379 where 
‘indicio Homeri’ means ‘through information given by Homer,’ the word 
indicitum almost invariably has a bad connotation, standing for information or 
revelation of an unfavourable character, as Trist. III. 4, 71 ‘nec meus indicio 
latitantes uersus amicos | protrahit.’ Thus to talk of a candidius indicium 
seems strange if not impossible. 

Vogel proposes to read ‘ne e nostris,’ not only for the sake of greater 
clearness, but because two of my MSS.,a Bodleian and a Copenhagen MS., 
have an erasure of one letter after me. But as I stated in my apparatus the 
erased letter was c ; confusions between me and mec are frequent. As to the 
construction, I regard nostris libris as a poetical local ablative, like II. 437 
‘quorum libris modo dissimulata Perilla est’ [Perilla est is my correction for 
per illos MSS.], which means ‘those in whose books Perilla was lately a 
counterfeited name.’ So Ibis 639; ‘haec tibi tantisper subito sint missa 
libello.’ 

II. 83-86. 


cum coepit quassata domus subsidere, partes 
in proclinatas omne recumbit onus, 

cunctaque fortuna rimam faciente dehiscunt 
ipsa suoque eadem pondere tracta ruunt. 


This, I now think, is the true reading of these disputed lines. In line 86 I 
have ventured to conjecture suoque eadem for suo quodam of the MSS. The 
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meaning is: ‘When a tottering house begins to tumble, its whole weight 
subsides towards the leaning portions; and when chance causes a rift, all 
its structures crack; and moreover, dragged down by their own weight, 
collapse.’ 


II. 11. 89-92. 
at, memini, uitamque meam moresque probabas 
illo, quem dederas, praetereuntis equo : 
quod si non prodest et honesti gloria nulla 
redditur, at nullum crimen adeptus eram. 


The last couplet, pronounced ‘semibarbarus’ by Heinsius, and rejected by 
many editors, appears corruptly in L. 


Non quasi prodesset honesti gloria nulla 
Redditus est (redditur et m. 3) nullum crimen adeptus erit (eram m. 3). 


Ehwald Symb. II. 19 thinks it clear from the form in which it is given in L 
that the couplet is an interpolation of someone expressing his own view of the 
muster held by Augustus. But, as Vogel points out, the poet’s purpose is to 
bring into prominence the recognitio equitum, as being a formal decision given 
by Augustus which was creditable to Ovid himself. The expression crimen 
adipisct is unusual, but though adipisc: generally denotes to secure something 
good, it may be used of securing something bad, as in Tac. Ann. I. 74 ‘ odium 
apud omnes adeptus.’ I am inclined to think that my conjecture ‘ et honos et 
gloria’ may be right ; but onestus in the sense of ‘ having held honores (offices) ’ 
is Ciceronian. See pro Mur.§ 87. The couplet would appear to be sound and 
to mean: ‘And if the fact that I passed muster before you brings me no 
advantage, and no repute for distinction is accorded to me, yet it must be 
admitted that I had incurred no charge.’ 


II. ii. 109-114. 
illa nostra die, qua me malus abstulit error, 
parua quidem periit, sed sine labe domus : 
sic quoque parua tamen, patrio dicatur ut aeuo 
clara nec ullius nobilitate minor, 
et neque diuitiis nec paupertate notanda, 
unde sit in neutrum conspiciendus eques. 
sit quoque nostra domus uel censu parua uel ortu, 
ingenio certe non latet illa meo. 


The order of these lines given in the MSS. I now think correct. In line 113 
et neque, GPV and most MSS., must be accepted rather than ut neque 
LH, and in line 115 sit the reading of most MSS. is superior to si LV, with 
which the omission of the verb is awkward. The meaning is: ‘On that day 
on which a fatal mistake led me astray, a family was ruined which was stain- 
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less even if insignificant, though it is insignificant also with the reserve that it 
is described as distinguished in the time of our fathers, and as not inferior to 
the lineage of any, and as not remarkable either for riches or poverty, so 
that (unde = ut inde ortus eques) a knight sprung from it is noteworthy in neither 
of these respects. Also, even if my family is insignificant in property or 
extraction, my talent at least saves it from obscurity,’ that is, my talent cannot 
be blamed for its remaining unknown. 


II. 191-192. 
Ciziges et cholchi metereaque turba ietaeque 
Danubii mediis uix prohibetur aquis. 


So L. The difficulties of this couplet are no reason why it should be 
rejected. It is obviously designed to emphasize the remoteness of Tomi, which 
is too vaguely indicated by the expression egvessus Histvi (189); and it is 
designed to move the reader’s horror by the thought that the broad Danube 
scarcely protects the frontier post, the unhappy poet’s residence, from the 
incursions of wild migratory tribes who lived in the savage regions beyond it 
extending even beyond the Maeotis. As to the first of those tribes Iazyges, the 
reading of most MSS. will not do, both on account of the impossible synizesis 
involved (the word is always scanned elsewhere Lazjgés; Ibis 133; Pont.1.2. 79; 
IV. 7. 9), and because this Sarmatian tribe lived on the lower Danube, too far 
west to be associated with the tribes mentioned close to it. The tribe is the 
Ciziges, whose name is correctly preserved by L. This Sarmatian tribe lived 
just beyond the Tanais on the Asiatic side of the Maeotis. It is hard to avoid 
supposing that they are identical with the Cizici of Pliny (N.H. VI. 19) ; May- 
hoff gives this apparatus—Czzici DED ziztci a czict R!—with other variants. 
Mr. J. G. C. Anderson, whom I have consulted, remarks that the variation of 
terminations signifies little in a barbarousname. In that case the second tribe 
would seem to be the Colchi, who are a little further to the south. As to the 
enigmatical Meterea which contains the name of the third tribe, Ellis’s con- 
jecture Teretea (Hermathena VII. 193) comes near enough to the MSS. and 
' fits in well with the other tribes. The Teretae or Toretae were a tribe who 
lived a little east of the Maeotis, north of the Colchi. The fourth tribe are the 
Getae, as given by most MSS. With this tribe Ovid moves nearer home, for 
they lived north of the Danube. Prohibentur should of course be read with 
most MSS. 

II. 253-254. 
at matrona potest alienis artibus uti, 
quoque trahat, quamuis non doceatur, habet. 


So Land most MSS. The meaning is ‘ But it may be objected that the 
married woman can make use of artifices intended for others, and she finds in 
your poems the means by which she can attract, though the lessons are not 
addressed to her.’ I am glad that Vogel supports me in this view. Many 
editors read guodque with the Gothanus and some inferior MSS., and this 
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reading is defended by Ehwald, Symb. II. p. 19. Tvahat is then taken in the 
médical sense of ‘contract by infection’—‘she finds in your poems some 
corruption that she can contract.’ This is less simple than the explanation 
which I have given, and having indifferent MS. support has little to recommend 
it. Though the medical sense of trahere is paralleled by Pont. III. 2. 14 
‘uicinum metuens ne trahat inde malum,’ the sense ‘to attract’ is equally 
well supported by A. A. III. 421 ‘se quoque det populo mulier speciosa 
uidendam: | quem trahat, e multis forsitan unus erit.’ 


Il. ii. 277-278. 
‘at quasdam uitio.’ quicumque hoc concipit, errat, 
et nimium scriptis arrogat ille meis. 


So L, which here shows its excellence. Other MSS. have ‘quasdam 
uitiat, quaedam uitia,’ and so forth. The meaning is ‘ But, say my critics, 
some women have turned your Ars to a corrupt use’—‘ quasdam uitio uertisse 
meos libros arguunt obtrectatores.. Ehwald makes it probable that the 
reference in guasdam is to both the elder and younger Julia (Symb. II. 20). 
Conjectures such as that of Vogel ‘ atque metum uitii’ are superfluous. 


II. i. 279-282. 


ut tamen hoc fatear, ludi quoque semina praebent 
nequitiae: tolli tota theatra iube: 

peccandi causam multis quam saepe dederunt, 
Martia cum durum sternit harena solum. 


The meaning is ‘ But even if I admit the charge just made, the pageants 
also provide incentives to immorality, so order wholesale suppression of the 
theatres: how often have the pageants afforded to many an occasion of sinning, 
when the sand is strown on the hard ground in the amphitheatre of Mars.’ 
The Judi were a combination of theatrical, gladiatorial, and other performances. 
It was at the Judi that comedies, and especially, under the Empire, the 
indelicate mimes were presented. The Jud: were a time of public merry- 
making, and led to looseness especially through two means which Ovid 
mentions: (1) the theatres ; (2) the gladiatorial and other shows, which brought 
the sexes together as spectators. It is thus clear that Judi is the subject both 
of praebent (279) and dederunt (281): there is therefore no reason for Ehwald’s 
conjecture mimi for multis, which involves the further alteration of cum to cur: 
nor is munera for mimi required, proposed by Vogel as it had been proposed by 
Heinsius before him. 

II. il. 409-410. 
est et in obscenos commixta tragoedia risus, 
multaque praeteriti uerba pudoris habet. 


Here commixta is due to GHP. Commusta is found in V, and the third 
hand of L., the original reading of which is erased, but was probably commixta. 
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The other MSS. have deflexa, accepted by most editors, in supposed allusion to 
the Satyric drama in which ‘tragedy was diverted to obscene jokes.’ But 
commixta, which I restored to the text, gives a better sense, and is approved by 
Vogel and Ehwald (Jahresbericht, 1902, p. 283), who compares Plaut. Amph. 59 
‘faciam ut commixta sit (haec) tragicomoedia.’ The meaning is: ‘ tragedy has 
been made composite in character (has not been kept pure) in order to provoke 
indecent laughter.’ The reference is probably to the (Aapotpay@dia: of Rhin- 
thon, which were burlesques of tragic themes. On this obscure writer some 
light has lately been thrown by Lejay in his edition of Horace’s Satires, p. xlii., 
and Michaut, Sur les Tréteaux latins, p. 128. 


Tiler a7, 


causa superpositae scripto est testata coronae : 
seruatos ciuis indicat huius ope. 


Thus the couplet is given in Lord Leicester’s MS. (H); the other MSS. 
omit est, which was added conjecturally by Ehwald after coronae. It has been 
proved from inscriptions that the legend OB.CIVIS.SERVATOS was 
placed on the ‘ querna corona’ itself (Ehwald, Jahresb. 1893, p. 100; B.P.W. 
1890, p. 1624): the meaning is ‘ the reason for the crown fixed above the door 
is attested by the legend on it.’ 


LL a eet. 


si iam deficiam subpressaque lingua palato, 


So the MSS. The conjecture of Heinsius deficiat is usually accepted. 
But no alteration is required; deficiat must be understood with lingua from 
deficiam. Iuu. xill. 141 ‘quia tu (es) gallinae filius albae nos (sumus) uiles 
pulli.” See below on III. 12. 1. 


RU 27-25. 


forsitan exemplo, quia me laesere libelli, 
tu quoque sis poenae facta secuta meae. 


Ovid is addressing the young poetess Perilla, who he fears has abandoned 
poetry through terror at the disaster it has brought upon himself. Various 
conjectures have been made with a view to maintaining facta—retusa by Ellis 
(Hermathena vii. 211) and Zingerle (N. Phil. Rundschau, 1890, p. 70) indepen- 
dently, but this un-Ovidian word seems out of place ; quieta by Vogel, which is 
tame ; soluta (slack) by myself, to which Vogel objects that solutus means ‘set 
free from pressure or coercion.’ It does often, but Cic. Rul. II. gt ‘urbem 
ipsam solutam ac debilitatam’ supports my meaning. Other conjectures in 
my edition. But I am now inclined to think that secuta is right and facta 
wrong, and to accept fata from the early printed editions, apparently an 
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Italian conjecture. The meaning is: ‘perhaps in consequence of the lesson 
of my punishment, because my writings have been my ruin, you have sub- 
mitted yourself to destiny’; you have resolved to write no more since fatum 
seems to bring ruin on authors of poetry. Verg. Aen. I. 382 ‘data fata 
secutus.’ 


Lilsiaerr-12. 


dum tpatet et boreas et nix habitare sub arcto, 
tum patet has gentes axe tremente premi. 


The patet of line 11 is clearly a corruption due to patet in line 12. Various 
alterations have been proposed. I now suggest ‘dum prohibet Boreas,’ etc. 
For prohibere followed by infinitive see Pont. I. 5. 51 ‘hoc quoque me studium 
prohibent adsumere uires.’ Prohibet contracted may have easily become patet 
on account of the succeeding fatet, and et following it is due to (metrical ?) 
dittography. The same idea is repeated in Pont. I. 3. 35; ‘quocumque 
aspicias campi cultore carentes, uastaque, quae nemo uindicat, arua iacent.’ 
The rather rare use of patet impersonally in line 12 is supported by Her. 16. 32 
‘juuenem facti paenituisse patet.’ 


III. 12. 1-2. 


frigora iam Zephyri minuunt, annoque peracto 
longior antiquis uisa Maeotis hiems. 


So the MSS. Editors regard Maeotis as corrupt, on account of the 
shortening of the diphthong ; thus Lachmann altered it to Tomitis, and Vogel, 
supposing it to conceal the finite verb, reads ‘uim moderatur hiems.’ These 
are counsels of despair. I now think that Ovid wrote Maeotis and scanned it 
Maéotis as a metrical experiment, imitating the shortening of diphthongs found 
sometimes in Greek poets. That by the law of Latin Phonetics such shorten- 
ing is permissible is shown by the prosody of Plautus, where we find Pellaeus 
as a dactyl in Asin. 333 (Lindsay, Captivi [1890], Introd., p. 19), by the scan- 
sions ‘ prac¢acutus,’ ‘praéeunte,’ ‘praéustus’ (L. Miiller, De re Metr. ed. 2, 
pp. 287 sqq.), and by the form ‘ prehendo,’ which we print although MSS. show 
‘ praehendo.’ 

I believe that Ovid shortened ‘ Maéotis’ in imitation of Euripides Herc. 409 
Maiériv audi, which words in the strophe correspond to dij\@e rév Te in the 
antistrophe. The choric ode in which this occurs, Herc. 348-450, appears to 
be written in exact syllabic correspondence. Besides line 400, Mar@rtuwv, there 
are only two other uncertain places, line 374 (a7eiais édduafov in the anti- 
strophe corresponding to tots @dvotcow dyadpa in the strophe; and line 350 
Tav kadripOitrov (MSS.) «i@apav in the strophe corresponding to €otpa@aéy 
To£ois dhovioss in the antistrophe. As to iaeiass I believe that here again the 
diphthong is scanned short, as I have marked it, on the same principle, which 
removes the anomaly. As to the second case, Professor Gilbert Murray in his 
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edition follows Verrall in reading tov caret POirov, which violates the syllabic 
correspondence. The MSS. are corrupt; but if the emendation of Stephanus 
tav KadXibOGyy6v be accepted, the syllabic correspondence is re-established. 
It seems hardly possible to resist the conclusion that Stephanus was right. 
There is a similar shortening of Nucatwv in Soph. Antig. 1131. 

It is a fact beyond question that Greek poets did shorten diphthongs when 
standing before a vowel in certain cases, particularly where the words are 
adjectives. Thus we find éuzraiov (Od. XX. 379), xapatevvddes (Od. X. 243), 
otos (Il. XIII. 275), vies (Il. IV. 473), and in tragedy manaiés (Soph. fr. 655; 
Eur. El. 497), yepaiés (Eur. Hec. 64; Herc. 446, 901) wetpaia (Soph. Ant. 827), 
SetAaios (Antig. 1310). In Soph. O.C. 200 and 238 yepacv stands in Jebb’s 
text ; it is so found in the MSS. in 238, in 200 it is Dindorf’s correction for the 
yepavov of the MSS. This is interesting because it indicates that there was a 
tendency to slur over in pronunciation a diphthong followed by a vowel, a 
weakening of quantity due to conversational pronunciation. The same is 
indicated by the spellings wanads, maneds, for madaids, and the forms tédevos, 
Téreos, aie, aet. Professor Gilbert Murray, who has given me his opinion on 
this point, says, ‘personally I don’t think there is any valid objection to 
Maioris from the Greek side... . The syllable as was evidently in practical 
speech apt to be short: the spellings 7raneds, etc., occur very early; again, -was -Tat 
in verbs is elided in Epic,} and in Menander, Epitrepontes, 138, 140, 226, and 
(me iudice) in the Iph. Aul. 407 BotAop’ adrd. So xat is elided (without crasis) 
in @omep ‘Appuddios x’ ’Aptotoyeirwv and other cases.’ In Eur. Hipp. 1128 
@ Spupos dpeios, 601 kuvav, Professor Murray keeps the text scanned thus, with 
the approval, he tells me, of Wilamowitz, who formerly suggested dépéos 
on the analogy of tédeos. This practically means that the spelling was 
indifferent, or rather that the forms TéNeos zradeds, etc., were invented to suit 
the pronunciation, perhaps by the learned. I think this is the truth; and in 
the above passages of Sophocles Jebb would have done well to read yepavov in 
both lines. Such weakening of quantity is found with long vowels as well as 
diphthongs. Thus we find BéPrjat (Il. XI. 380), Lica (Pind. Ol. II. 3, 
Bacchyl., V. 182), and Nypeis beside Nypyis. More difficult is the case of 
matp@os found in Pind. Nem. IX. 14, and in Eur. Alc. 249, Tro. 162, Med. 431; 
in Euripides Professor Murray restores wdtptos. But it seems likely that here 
also the MSS. are correct, and present a further instance of weakening of 
quantity. At any rate #pmos (Od. VI. 303), cod@e? Antimach. fy. 37 Kink., are 
undisputed. Cicero’s remarks on shortening in hiatus, which he regarded as 
archaic, are interesting in this connexion (Ovat. 152). The weakening of is 
illustrated by the shortened forms Britt6nes Vascénes (Juv. XV. 124 and 93) 
beside Bpittwves (Procop.) Ovdoxwves (Strabo). 

In further illustration of this paradox that apparent false quantities are to 
be encountered in the best classical poets I take this opportunity of defending 
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the following readings retained in my text of Juvenal, VI. 167 Venusinam, 
VII. 15 equitesque Bithym, VII. 204 Thrasymachi, XIV. 9 ficedulas. 

Quantities, especially of proper names, were often unmanageable in verse. 
Greek authors complain of this: Thus Critias P.L.G., ed. 4, p. 282: ov yap ras 
jv tovvow’ épappuotew édeyeiw ; Archestratus 39: ixOvos avénOévtos dv ev pétpo 
ov Oéuis eimreiv. So Lucilius 228, Marx: ‘seruorum est festus dies hic, quem 
plane hexametro uersu non dicere possis.’ There are similar complaints in 
Horace (Sat. I. 5. 87), Ovid (Pont. IV. 12 on Titicanus), Martial (IX. 11 on 
Farinus), Pliny (Epp. VIII. 4. 3 on Dacian proper names), Apollinaris Sidonius 
(Carm. 22. 485). Therefore Greek. poets allowed themselves some latitude 
and tended to lengthen the first in a sequence of short syllables. Homer has 
IIpiapos but Tptaptdys,’AréAXwv but ’ArdrAX@vos (so Ap. Rhod. I. 403, Callim. 
Hymn Ap. 17), Callimachus (Hymn Del. 326) has ’AwéAX@v. The Romans 
followed them. Virgil has ‘ Priamus’ but ‘ Priamides,’ ‘ Siculus’ but ‘ Sice- 
lides,’ ‘Italia’ but ‘Italus,’ ‘ Diana’ (Aen. I. 499, cf. Hor. Carm. IV. 7, 25, 
Ov. M. VIII. 353), but ‘ Diana’ (Aen. VII. 306, cf. Ov. M. VIII. 385, Grattius, 
253). A violent instance of variation is Hor. Carm. III. 4.9 ‘me fabulosae 
Vulture in Apulo nutricis extra limen Apuliae,’ where no change should be 
made in the text. Ovid has ‘Io’ (Aen. I. 3. 21), but ‘lo’ (Her. 14. 103, Ibis 
624). Virgil has ‘ Sithénius’ (Ec. 10. 66) with Lycophron 1357, though the 
o is long in Herodotus. Virgil has ‘ Fidenae’ (Aen. VI. 773), but Horace 
(Ep. I. 11. 6) and Propertius (IV. 1. 36) ‘ Fidenae.’ ‘ Siddnius’ is usual though 
the stem of ‘Sidon’ is long (Hor. Ep. I. 10. 26). Juvenal has ‘ Scantinius’ 
(II. 44), but Ausonius (Epigr. 92. 4, Peiper) ‘ Scantinius.’ ‘ Gradiuus’ is found 
forty-nine times against ‘Grdadiuus’ four times (M: Warren, Am. Journ. Phil. 
IV. No. 13). Catullus (29. 3) has ‘ Mamurra,’ but Horace (Sat. I. 5. 37) and 
other poets ‘Mamurra.’ Propertius (I. 19. 7) and Ovid (A. A. II. 356) have 
‘ Phylacides,’ but Ovid (T. V. 14. 39) ‘Phylaceius.’ Propertius (III. 1. 29), 
Ovid (Her. 5. 94, M. XII. 547), and Persius (1. 4) have ‘ Pélydamas.’ The 
Greek is IloAvdduas, but it is wrong with some editors to read in these 
passages ‘ Pulydamas’ (IIovAvddwas), since the long o probably came from a 
Doric or Aeolic form IwAvdduas, as in the case of ‘pdlypus’ (Hor. Sat. 
I. 3. 40), where the dialectic form was introduced through the xown rékis. 
‘Batauus’ and ‘ Batauus’ are both found (Mart. VI. 82. 6 Friedlander) ; 
Statius has ‘ Neréis’ but ‘ Neréida’ (AcMill. I. 24. 158); ‘ Palatinus’ is the 
adjective from ‘ Palatia’ (Mart. IX. 24.1). ‘ Daphne’ is usual, but Petronius 
(131) has ‘Daphne.’ ‘Romuléus’ is usual, but we have ‘ Romuléus’ in Pervig. 
Ven. 74 (see my note and Clementi). Persius (3. 9; so Auson. Epigr. 5. 9) 
has ‘ridere,’ though the w is elsewhere short. Lucretius (IV. 641) has 
‘cdoturnix,’ Juvenal ‘ coturnix (xii. 97). ‘ Propino,’ has the initial o both short 
(Juv. V. 27, Mart. II. 15. 1) in which case it is a Grecism, and long (Mart. 
I. 68. 3). Martial even has ‘ sélibra’ (I. 99. 15; V. 19. 11). This same cause 
enabled Manilius and Juvenal to shorten the penultimate of ‘ fortuitus,’ which 
is long in Horace (Carm. II. 15. 17): Manil. I. 182 ‘nam neque fortuitos ortus 
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surgentibus astris.’ Juv. xiii. 225 ‘non quasi fortuitus nec uentorum rabie 
sed’: so probably Petron. 135 ‘ fortuitoque luto.’ For in neither case can the 
word be scanned by synizesis, since this is never employed by Manilius or 
Juvenal (L. Miiller, de ve metr. ed. 2, p. 302). In Hor. Sat. II. 2. 76, Ep. I. 
1. 108 ‘pituita’ is probably not a case of synizesis, but should be scanned 
pititita ; just as Statius (S. I. 6. 16) has ‘ gratuitus,’ though ‘gratuitus’ is the 
proper quantity (Plaut. Czst. 740). These words had apparently two pro- 
nunciations: (1) -ititus, the literary form; (2) uitus, the popular form. Further, 
in the Empire the diphthong ui became, at least in poetry, tii (eg. citi, a 
pyrrhic). 

These being the facts I retain with confidence in the text of Juvenal 
‘Venisinam’ in vi. 167, though Ventisia’ is usual; ‘equitesque Bithyni’ in 
vii. 15, though ‘Bithynus,’ is usual; ‘Thrasymachi’ in vii. 204, though 
‘Thrasymachus’ is usual; ‘ficédulas’ in xiv. 9, though ‘ficédula’ is usual. 
Emendation is required in no case, neither Biicheler’s ‘ Venustinam,’ though 
this is confirmed by the Valenciennes MS. (Class. Q. VI. 31), nor Biicheler’s 
‘faciantque equites Bithyni,’ accepted by Leo, nor Ritschl’s ‘ Tharsymachi’ 
accepted by Leo, though he does not mention Ritschl, nor Lachmann’s 
‘ficellas ’ (Lucret. III. 992). 

As to the construction in Ovid Tvist. III. 12. 2, ‘ frigora minuit’ must be 
supplied as complement to the subject ‘Maeotis hiems’ from ‘frigora 
minuunt’ line r. The ellipsis is parallel to III. 3. 21 discussed above. 


IV. 10. 79-80. 


non aliter fleui, quam me fleturus ademptum 
ille fuit. matris proxima busta tuli. 


So most MSS., which reading I restored to the text in my edition. Most 
editors read ‘matri (V) proxima iusta (Cujacius) tuli’: wrongly, I think. 
Vogel, who approves my restoration, aptly quotes Stat. Sdlu. V. 1. 221 ‘nec 
enim fumantia busta clamoremque rogi potuit perferre. The meaning is ‘ the 
next obsequies which I endured were my mother’s.’ This rare sense of busta 
‘the burnt remains’ is found also in Stat. Theb. XII. 246 ‘ haud procul Ogygias 
. . . domos et egena sepulcri busta iacere reor.’ Lucan VIII. 849 ‘ transibis 
in urbem, Magne, tuam, summusque feret tua busta sacerdos.’ 


V. I. 69-72. 


‘at mala sunt.’ fateor. quis te mala sumere cogit ? 
aut quis deceptum ponere sumpta uetat ? 

ipse nec emendo, sed ut hic deducta legantur ; 
non sunt illa suo barbariora loco. 


So the passage should be read with the best MSS. Ovid is arguing with 
his critical reader, who found fault with the Tvistza on account of its doleful 
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character. It is right (replies Ovid) that one who is sad-hearted should express 
his sadness. ‘ But (the critical reader then objects) your Tristia are poor stuff 
(mala).’ ‘1 admit it (says Ovid). Who compels you to take them up if they 
are poor stuff? or who forbids you to lay them aside after taking them up, if 
you are disappointed? I do not even myself revise them. But you should 
read them with the thought before you that they were composed here in Tomi ; 
they are not more unpolished than the place of their origin.’ 

When ec is seen to be equivalent to ne quidem as in Pont. 1. 1. 19, A.A. 
III. 108, /egantur construed as a jussive subjunctive, and wi taken as standing 
for uelut, this disputed passage becomes intelligible. For this use of ut see 
Her. g. 129 ‘ dat uultum populo sublimis ut Hercule uicto’ (where see Palmer) ; 
M. 1. 585 ‘natamque miserrimus Io luget ut amissam’; Hor. Carm. III. 5. 42 
‘ut capitis minor.’ 

Editors usually accept the reading of the inferior MSS. ‘ipse nec hoc 
mando. This is evidently an interpolation to simplify the construction ot 
ut legantur, which words its author took to depend on mando. Those who keep 
this reading suppose it to mean ‘mando hoc i.e. ut sumas carmina siue 
deceptus sumpta ponas,’ which is intricate. 


V. I0. 41-42. 


utque fit, in me aliquid siquidem dicentibus illis 
abnuerim quotiens annuerimque putant. 


siqguidem is found in GHPV: the rest of the MSS. have siqguid, of which 
siqguidem is a corruption. Lhere fails. Various alterations have been proposed, 
the best is that of Ellis (Hermathena, VII. 210) ‘in se aliquid fingi.’ Schenkl 
before him had proposed se, but I do not think me should be altered. The d of 
siguid is probably due to dittography, coming from the succeeding dicentibus. 
Thus stqui was in the archetype. I think sense is best restored if we read 
ficti: 
utque fit, in me aliquid ficti, dicentibus illis 
abnuerim quotiens annuerimque, putant. 


Ovid is speaking of the inability of the Getae to understand Latin; he 
must converse with them by signs. ‘And, as often happens, whenever I nod 
dissent or agreement, they think that there is some deceit in me. Fuictum 
means something made up, untrue. M. IX. 768 ‘sed iam consumpserat omnem 
materiam ficti’; XII. 57 ‘ mensuraque ficti crescit.’ 


VeiZeil. 
des licet in ualido pectus mihi robore fultum. 
As fultus elsewhere, e.g. V. 13. 8, takes a simple ablative, Heinsius altered 


in to hic, i.e. ‘hic apud Getas’; andinthe Corpus Poetarum Iread en. But I am 
now convinced that 7m is right. The same variation on the simple ablative 
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construction is found with itor in Lucretius V. 909 ‘ nixus in hoc uno nouitatis 
nomine inani.’ Instances from Cicero are given by Kihner, L. Gy. ii. 293. 


V. 12. 49-50. 


nil mihi debebat cum uersibus amplius esse, 
cum fugerem merito naufragus omne fretum. 


For cum Heinsius introduced sed from a few inferior MSS. In the Corpus 
I printed guin, the conjecture of Dr. Postgate. I now think that cum should 
not be altered. The meaning is ‘I ought to have had no more dealings with 
poetry since, having been deservedly shipwrecked, I should have entirely 
avoided the sea.’ The language is metaphorical; the Avs Amatoria wrecked 
his fortunes and so he should embark no more upon the sea of poetry. 


S. G. OWEN. 
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THE GRAMMATICAL CHAPTERS IN QUINTILIAN I. 4-8. 


i 


THE five chapters which Quintilian has devoted to ‘Grammatica’ are in 
many ways the most valuable discussion of the subject which we possess. 
They are older than any other surviving account, except the remains of Varro 
De lingua Latina and the grammar of Dionysius Thrax, and this last, 
though far more complete than Quintilian in its examination of the parts of 
speech, has nothing that compares with the other chapters on analogy, 
etymology, etc., nor does it give so clear a view of ‘grammatica’ as a whole. 
These chapters do not appear to have been treated by any scholar since 


_Nettleship published his article on ‘ Latin Grammar in the First Century’ in 


the Journal of Philology, vol. xv.1 If, in the course of this paper, I traverse on 
certain points the opinions of so distinguished a scholar, let it be understood 
that I do so with much diffidence, and only after much consideration of the 
facts as they appear to me. 

Quintilian divides ‘ grammatica’ into two parts, ‘ recte loquendi scientia,’ 
and ‘enarratio poetarum’ (1. 4, 2). The former, he tells us afterwards (1. 9, 1), 
is sometimes called ‘ methodice,’ and the latter ‘historice.’ Here we have, 
of course, the distinction so familiar to ourselves between ‘grammar’ and 
‘literature.’ The first question which I propose to examine in this paper is the 
history of this distinction. 

‘Grammar,’ in our sense of the word, was no doubt in a way from the first 
an element in ypaypatixn. Though first developed as a part of Aoysxy in the 
philosophical schools, the results there obtained were taken over and further 
developed by the Alexandrian Grammarians from the time of Aristophanes of 
Byzantium. That recognized ‘grammatici’ of various periods such as Aris- 
tarchus, Dionysius Thrax, Nigidius Figulus, or Valerius Cato wrote on what 
we call ‘grammar,’ is a fact the evidence for which can be found in any hand- 
book to Greek or Roman literature. On the other hand, it is clear that the 
earlier conceptions of ‘ grammatica’ do not contain any clear or sharp distinc- 
tion between grammar and literature, such as we find in Quintilian. This 
appears both from formal definitions, as well as from general descriptions. 
Thus Cicero (de Ovatore, i. 187) says, ‘in grammaticis poetarum pertractatio, 


1 Afterwards reprinted in Lectures and Essays is given throughout. 
(Oxford, 1895), to the pages of which reference 
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historiarum cognitio, uerborum interpretatio, pronuntiandi quidam sonus.’ 

Philo, who has a great many references to the grammaniea always begets 
the study as literary. ‘Grammatice’ teaches us the pak Trapé moras eat 
1 It évrpédperas madavais Kab a@yuytos Sofas ;% it enables us 


ovyypaghevor. i ; Bd : “= 
amep toTopikol Kal OUpTTAaY TO TrOLNTLKOV 


dpxalav axonv épywv Kahav METAOLOKELY, rp eae 
yévos Tapadedaxace 3° although elsewhere‘ it is pointed out that the ypapupartuxos 
borrows the explanation of the parts of speech and the nature of words from — 
philosophy. But the short treatise of Dionysius Thrax shows us most clearly 4 
the relation which ‘ grammar’ is conceived of as bearing to ypappatixn. The — 
book really deals entirely with ‘grammar,’ but it opens with a definition of — 
ypaupatixy and its constituent elements which is almost entirely Ney 
ypappatixy itself is defined as éumeipia TOV Tapa TounTals Te Kal ouyypapedor E 
©s éml TO TOAD Aeyouévwov. This is followed by the enumeration of its six | 
pépn: (2) avdyvaats ; (2) eEjynors Kata Tpotrous; (3) amodocws yAwooav Kal | 
ictopiav ; (4) ebpects éruporoyias; (5) dvanroyias éxrXoytopds ; (6) «pict. Of 
these the fifth, and possibly the fourth, are grammatical, but it is clear that q 
the exposition of the parts of speech, etc., into which Dionysius plunges at 
once, has nothing to do with these, but is intended to serve as an introduction ~ 
to dvdyvwots. The doctrine evidently is that if we are to read properly and 
intelligently the things contained in the ‘poets and prose-writers,’ we must 
first understand the words of which they are composed. In fact, ‘ grammar’ — 
stands to ypaypatuxn in much the same relation as the axioms, definitions and ~ 
postulates of Euclid stand to geometry, a comparison which in fact is actually 4 
made by Philo.*® , 
It is interesting to compare with Dionysius the views of Varro so far as © 
we know them. Varro defines ‘ grammatica’ itself in exactly the same terms,® — 
but instead of the six uéon of Dionysius we have four ‘ officia ’—viz., ‘lectio,’ 
‘emendatio,’ ‘enarratio,’ ‘iudicium.’’ I shall compare these two systems 7 
later ; here I will merely point out that all four belong to literature and not to 
For though ‘emendatio’ is defined by Diomedes as ‘recorrectio — 
errorum, qui per dictionem ® uel per scripturam fiunt,’ a definition which would ~ 
seem to correspond to the ‘ recte loquendi et scribendi regula’ of Quintilian, he ~ 
is probably mistaken in this. Varro’s definition of the four officia is merely a — 
translation of the Greek 6d.dp0wots, avayvacis, é&jynows, xpiots, which are 
declared by the scholiasts on Dionysius to be ra@ médau pépn TAS ypappatixis, 
though they give them in varying order. When weremember that dudp0wous is — 
the accepted term for correction of the text, there can, I think, be little doubt — 
that the arrangement in which :dp@wous comes first gives the right order, and — 


grammar. 


1 De Congressu, 4. 

2 De Sac. Ab., 22. 

54h. 

4 De Congressu, 26. 

5 ib. 

8 Marius Victorinus K., vol. vi., p. 4. He 
adds ‘eius praecipua officia sunt quattuor, ut 
ipsi placet, scribere, legere, intellegere, probare.’ 


This classification is discussed further on, p. 13. 
Probably scribeve, legeve, refer to the school of — 
the ypauuariorjs (so Wilmanns), the other two — 
to the school of the ypayparixés, and all four — 
contemplate the work of the pupil, while the — 
other classification thinks of the teacher. _ 

7 Ap. Diomedes, K. voli., p. 426. 

8 Wilmanns proposed dictationem for dictionem. 
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that a fairly correct explanation of the term is given by the scholiast who says 
mpo tov aptacOa Tov véov avayiryvecKev, 0 Si0pOaT7s NawBdvev Td BSXiov 
diwpOodto avro.4 

On the whole, then, it would appear that ‘grammar’ made its way into 
‘grammatica’ inan informal manner, asa necessary part of the equipment of the 
‘grammaticus,’ but not as a separate branch or department. But at the same 
time it is probably true that from early times such a doctrine as Quintilian’s 
was occasionally held. The idea of ‘EAAnwopds is as old as Aristotle, and 
the view that it is the first dper7 of speech appears in the account of the Stoic 
system given by Diogenes Laertius (vii. 1. 40). In the face of the growing 
decay, or what seemed to be decay, of the language it was inevitable that an 
idea should spring up that the function of ypaypatcxyn was to preserve the laws 
of correct speech as well as to preserve the knowledge and understanding of 
the classical writers. Indeed, if we may trust a late authority, an early defini- 
tion was given in something like this sense. Marius Victorinus says, ‘ut 
Aristoni placet, grammatice est scientia poetas et historicos intelligendi, formam 
praecipue loquendi ad rationem et consuetudinem dirigens.’? If this Ariston is 
the same as the Ariston whose definition of rhetoric is given by Quintilian 
(ii. 15, 19), he belongs presumably to the second century B.c. But though this 
is a step towards Quintilian’s doctrine, it is not quite the same. ‘ Grammatica,’ 
it is true, has both the functions which Quintilian ascribes to it, but we have 
not arrived at the idea of two separate bodies of knowledge each with distinct 
functions. 

Two other considerations doubtless contributed to foster the conception 
of ‘grammar’ as a science by itself. In the first place the bulk of the 
subject grew immensely, and what in 150 B.c. might very well pass as a 
mere introduction to the study of literature, had by A.D. 50, or earlier, entirely 
outgrown such a conception. Seneca indeed? seems to suggest that the 
‘srammaticus’ might often find it necessary to confine himself to ‘cura 
sermonis.’* In the second place there was a growing feeling that the two subjects 
differed altogether in nature. The first was capable of being reduced to an 
ordered system; the second was essentially a mass of disconnected facts.* 
Thus, says Quintilian, ‘ illam methodicen, hanc historicen uocant.’ At what 
date exactly this recognition of ‘grammar’ as distinct from ‘ literature’ became 
thoroughly established, it is, I imagine, impossible to say. All we can tell is 
that it must be dated somewhere between Dionysius Thrax and Quintilian. 
It may be added that to judge from the discussion of the subject in Sextus 
Empiricus, the justice of the distinction was not questioned in later times. 

Professor Nettleship (Essay, p. 166) says ‘to Varro “‘ grammatica ” included 
“lectio,” “ enarratio,” ‘‘emendatio,” and “‘iudicium.”’ To Quintilian it is no 
more than “‘recte loquendi scientia,” and ‘‘poetarum enarratio.”’ The school- 

1 Gram. Graec., vol. iii., p. 12. 4 dué0od0s Un, Sext. Emp. Adu. Gram. 249. 


2K. (vol. vii, p. 4). In Diomedes and elsewhere, the two are classed 
asen, £f..88, 3. as dpiorixy and é&nynricn. 
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master has driven the philosopher away, or put him into the background.’ 


Whether the antithesis between “ philosopher ’ and ‘ schoolmaster : is a sound 
one, or what there is especially philosophic in the Varronian classification, i 
will not stop to inquire. But the suggestion that the distinction the history of 
which I have been endeavouring to trace comes from the ‘schoolmaster ’ is a 
point which deserves a little discussion. That the history of ‘ grammatica ” 
has in some ways been influenced by pedagogic considerations—considerations, 
that is, of what is easy and convenient for the teacher to teach, rather than of 
the natural order and real value of the things studied, is, I think, the truth. 
But the present case is not a case in point. The three considerations I have 
pointed out—(1) the supposed importance of preserving “EXAnvicpos ; (2) the 
rapid growth of scientific grammar ; (3) the intrinsic difference of what can be 
treated peOoSieds, and what is éué0od0s, are matters which do not belong to the 
class-room but to the general trend of thought. | 


Ti: 


I now pass to Quintilian’s treatment of the ‘recte loquendi scientia,’ which 
occupies chapters iv. to vi., and is followed bya chapter on the ‘ recte scribendi 
regula’ or orthography. This last chapter presents no special difficulties, but 
the scheme of chapters iv. to vi. is apparently very perplexed, and I cannot 
give the impression they produce at first sight better than by quoting Nettle- 
ship’s description: ‘That part of the first book which begins i. 4. 1, and ends 
i. 5.54, contains in an abridged form much of what might well have been 
found in an Ars Grammatica; i. 4 §§ 2-17 treats of letters, §§ 18-21 of the 
parts of speech, §§ 22-25 of nouns and cases, §§ 26-29 of the verb; 1.5 §§ 5-33 of 
‘barbarisms,’ §§ 34-54 of ‘soloecismus’; and at this point Quintilian bids adieu 
to grammar. He then proceeds to consider the question of words—provincial, 
Gallic, Spanish, and Greek, simple and compound, literal and metaphorical. 
Thus the fifth chapter ends, and the sixth is a dissertation on seymo or usage, 
considered under four heads, that of ratio or reason, including analogia and 
etymologia, antiquity, authority, and custom."' This is, as I have said, a fair 
description of what appears at first sight, but the writer, I believe, has not 
observed the connecting-links, and the conclusions he bases on it seem to me 
erroneous. Assuming ‘as almost certain that Quintilian had some technical 
treatise before him the rules of which he throws into literary form,’ Nettleship 
proceeds to argue that iv. 1 to v. 54 comes from Palaemon,? and v. 55 to vi. 27 
from Pliny. This assumption seems to me very far from certain. The points in 


1 Essay, pp. 165, 159. 

2 But as chapter vii. is supposed by Nettle- 
ship to be ‘taken or adapted’ from Verrius, 
while iv. 6-17 exhibits the same characteristics as 
vii., the theory has to be complicated by supposing 
that Palaemon borrowed these sections from 
Verrius. As a matter of fact the resemblances 
between Quintilian and Paulus’ epitome of 


Verrius show, I think, that Quintilian knew and 
used Verrius, but the introduction of Palaemon 
is pure hypothesis, at any rate in these sections. 
It is to be noted that some of the most note- 
worthy coincidences between Quintilian and 
Paulus occur in chapter vi., which Nettleship 
does not ascribe to Verrius. 
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which Nettleship traces a correspondence between Quintilian on the one hand, 
and Palaemon and Pliny?* on the other, appear to me most precarious, and even 
if they are sound they go very little way to show direct borrowing. Grammar 
was at that time a progressive science: each writer built upon the foundation 
of his predecessors, sometimes affirming, sometimes denying. Quintilian, no 
doubt, read and weighed his authorities. He actually quotes Caesar, Messalla, 
Asconius, and ‘nostri praeceptores.. Many people seem to have a poorer 
opinion than I have of Quintilian’s ability. He may, as Rutherford says, 
‘have read more than he can carry,’ but no one, I should have thought, could 
have failed to see that he always tried to think out things for himself. As to 
Palaemon, while it is true that the scholiast on Iuu. 6. 451 says that Quintilian 
had been his pupil, and that in that case he probably owes much to him, 
it should be noted that in the one passage from the part supposed to be 
adapted from Palaemon, in which he mentions that writer’s name, he says 
that ‘some authorities give nine parts of speech, but Aristarchus and in our 
own times Palaemon gave eight, as they did not distinguish the noun from the 
appellation, but whether this is right or not, as it matters little, I leave an 
open question.’ To suppose that this is a transcript from Palaemon seems 
somewhat perverse. 

But Nettleship’s view involves a more serious charge against Quintilian. 
He is charged with having dovetailed Palaemon on grammar into Pliny on 
‘sermo’ without any attempt at coherence or arrangement. This is entirely 
contrary to Quintilian’s habit, and it is a supposition which should only be 
adopted as a last resource. I believe the chapters, if read properly, show a 
very clear and coherent scheme. 

Quintilian begins with some remarks on the parts of speech and their sub- 
divisions, and of this chapter Nettleship’s analysis may be accepted; but 
it should be observed that there is no attempt to give any detailed account like 
that of Dionysius Thrax, but merely to note a few points which either are 
frequently neglected or present special interest. Thus he dwells at some 
length on the eight (or nine) parts of speech, because so many different opinions 
were held onthem. The importance of declining nouns and verbs is mentioned 
because so many teachers neglect it. Such questions as whether the ablative 
should be distinguished from the instrumental or the impersonal passive from 
the ordinary passive are noted. The whole of this chapter, in fact, is largely 
directed to meet the objection that grammar is ‘tenuis et ieiuna,’ and to show 
that in this introductory branch many difficult and interesting quaestiones 
arise. 


1 He brings forward three points in which 
Quintilian discusses or mentions questions known 
to have been discussed by Pliny; (a) declension 
of Greek nouns in -o; (b) the coincidence in 
gender of the diminutive with the principal noun; 
(c) the two forms Albanus and Albensis from 
Alba. Of these (a) had been discussed by 
Caesar, and Pliny and Quintilian both dis- 


agreed with him; (b) Pliny is stated to have 
followed Varro; (c) is mentioned by Varro, 
L.L. viii. 35. All three were stock cases. Two 
other points are mentioned which Nettleship 
thinks may have been quoted by Charisius from 
Pliny. One of them, at any rate, is in Varro, 
the other, or a similar one, had been discussed 
both by Pliny and Caesar. 
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When this work of classification and definition has been disposed of (so 
Quintilian continues in chapter v.), the principles of ‘ emendate” or ‘recte 
loquendi’ may be approached. These apply (1) to ‘singula uerba’; (2) to 
‘plura uerba.’ ‘Singula uerba’ may be classified as (a) native or foreign ; 
(b) single or compound; (c) literal or metaphorical; (d) in common use or 
made up (usitata aut ficta).1 It is in choosing between the two classes in each 
pair that the ‘regula recte loquendi,’ so far as * singula uerba’” are concerned, 
chiefly acts. But before we deal with these we must dispose of actually wrong 
or impossible words, (1) ‘barbarismi,’ which belong to ‘uerba singula’; (2) ‘soloe- 
cismi,’ which belong to ‘plura uerba.’ We accordingly deal with these. But 
barbarisms and solecisms are mere deformities (foeditas) ; the normal applica- 
of the ‘regula recte loquendi’ lies rather in the choice of words which are 
more or less dubia.2, We therefore now return to our main subject,® and say 
something about the lines to be followed in choosing ‘singula uerba’ as classi- 
fied above.* 

Having done this we should naturally proceed to deal with the ‘ regula 
recte loquendi in pluribus uerbis.’ Instead of this we have the dissertation on 
‘sermo’ of Chapter vi. The solution of this difficulty lies, I believe, in sup- 
posing that ‘sermo’ is simply the same as ‘plura uerba.’ That Quintilian 
frequently uses ‘sermo’ as a contrast to single words may be shown by the 
following, (i. I, 31) ‘syllabis uerba complecti et his sermonem connectere,’ 
(i. 5, 2) ‘omnia (i.e. uerba) per quae sermo nectitur,’ (i. 5, 34, of the solecism) 
‘in uerbo esse uitium non in sermone contendunt,’ (vill. 6, I) ‘ tropus est uerbi 
uel sermonis . . . mutatio.’ It is not perhaps so easy to see how the examples 
which Quintilian treats in his discourse on ‘sermo’ fall under the head of 
‘plura uerba.’ Why, for instance, should the question of domu or domo 
(i. 6, 5) or of audacter or audaciter be matters of ‘plura uerba’ any more 
than the choice of raeda (i. 5, 57) (instead of some native Latin word), which 
is classed as ‘ unius uerbi’? The answer is, I think, that chapter vi. deals with 
formations or ‘declinatio,’ a term used very widely to describe not merely 
inflections, but derivatives, and that every such ‘ declinatum’ is considered in 
relation to the word from which it is formed, and therefore raises a question 
not of ‘unum uerbum’ but of ‘plura uerba.’ This view that ‘sermo’ (in 
chapter vi.) = ‘declinata’=‘ plura uerba’ = ‘formations’ seems to be confirmed by 
i. 5, 16. Here Quintilian says that as ‘ barbarismi’ applies to single words, it 
may perhaps seem absurd to apply the term to cases where the erroneous form 
involves an error in a number or gender. He instances amongst others 


1 Elsewhere called ‘ noua.’ transcript of Pliny! No more unlikely ‘place can 


2 «Arte non egent, cuius in hoc opere nonest be imagined for sucha complete break. 
usus nisi in dubiis,’ i. 6, 38; ‘ analogiae haec uis * One of the four pairs ‘ translata’ and ‘ pro- 
est, ut id, quod dubiwm est, ad aliquid simile de _ pria’ is passed over with a bare mention and no 
quo non quaeritur referat,’ i. 6, 3. examples. Quintilian, no doubt, felt that it 
3 ‘hoc amplius wt institutwm ordinem sequar,’ belonged rather to rhetoric—i.e., it was not so 
These are the words with which, on Nettleship’s much a question ‘ recte loquendi,’ as ‘bene 
theory, Quintilian ‘having bid adieu toGrammar’ _ dicendi.’ 
(and Palaemon) proceeds to make a literary 
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gladia for gladius. He himself apparently regards this as an error ‘ unius 
uerbi,’ for let gladia once be postulated, gladiam, gladiae follow normally, 
and are not really erroneous, but he is aware that the ‘ prima facie’ view is 
that all these forms in -a are erroneous, and therefore are not ‘ unius uerbi.’ 

Assuming then that this chapter gives us the ‘regula recte loquendi in 
pluribus uerbis,’ what is this ‘regula’? I understand it as follows. The 
‘declinatio’ of words is naturally and normally determined by ‘ratio,’ i.e. by 
‘analogia’ and ‘etymologia.’ Thus by ‘analogia’ we should expect domus, 
domus, domu; senatus, senatus, senatu; feruco, feruet: while by ‘ etymologia ’ 
we should expect medius to produce medidiem. The forces which militate 
against this natural tendency are ‘ uetustas,’ ‘ auctoritas,’ ‘consuetudo.’ Thus 
‘uetustas’ might be pleaded to justify senatt, the ‘auctoritas’ of Lucilius for 
fermt, while ‘consuetudo’ declares for domo and perhaps for meridiem. It 
is true that in developing these heads Quintilian does not always confine 
himself to examples of ‘ declinatio.’!_ The question, for instance, of the correct- 
ness of topper is really a question ‘unius uerbi.’ But I do not think this is 
any objection to the view of ‘sermo’ and of this chapter taken above. The 
four forces ‘ ratio,’ ‘uetustas,’ ‘ auctoritas,’ ‘consuetudo’ work principally in 
the sphere of ‘plura uerba,’ but they also work elsewhere. It is not very 
remarkable that Quintilian having introduced these four heads should discourse 
at large upon them, without confining himself strictly to the subject in connec- 
tion with which he introduced them. This may convict him to a certain 
extent of irrelevance, but irrelevance is a different thing from incoherence, 
of which under any other view of ‘sermo’ as used in this chapter, he must, I 
think, stand convicted. 

With regard to these four heads, Nettleship,? who holds (I think on quite 
insufficient grounds) that they come from Pliny, contrasts them with Varro’s 
‘natura,’ ‘analogia,’ ‘ consuetudo,’ ‘auctoritas,’ as reported in Diomedes (K. 1, 
433). What Diomedes actually says is: 

‘Latinitas est incorrupta loquendi obseruatio, secundum Romanam 
linguam. constat autem, ut asserit Varro, his quatuor, natura, analogia, 
consuetudine, auctoritate. natura uerborum nominumque immutabilis est, 
nec quicquam aut minus aut plus tradidit nobis, quam quod accipit. nam si 
quis dicit scvimbo quod est scrvibo, non analogiae uirtute, sed natura ipsius 
constitutionis conuincitur.’? 

Now passing over the point that Varro is stated to be discussing ‘ Latinitas’ 
not ‘sermo,’ we may ask, Are the second and third sentences intended to give 
us Varro’s view of ‘natura’? If so, it corresponds exactly to Quintilian’s 


1 The fact is that it is very difficult to keep the belongs to ‘ plura uerba.’ 
two apart. Thus in v. 55 etc., the question of 2 Essay, p. 161. 
the choice between Greek and Latin words, 3 In Charisius (K. 1, 50) the same statement 
which is a matter of ‘ singula uerba,’ inevitably with the same explanation of ‘natura’ and the 
leads to a discussion of Greek declension as same example of scrimbo is given of ‘sermo,’ but 
opposed to Latin declension in names like here it is not ascribed to Varro. 
Calypso, which, as a matter of formation, really 
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‘singula uerba.’ Scrimbo is a ‘ barbarismus.’ We decide between scrimbo 
and scribo without reference to any other word. On this view of ‘ natura’ 
Quintilian, in deciding the principles on which his ‘sermo’ depends, would 
be bound to eliminate it, and his division is really much the same as Varro’s, 
or at least merely exhibits the development which might be expected during 
the time that elapsed between the two writers. I find it difficult, however, to 
bring Diomedes’ explanation into harmony with the ninth book of the De 
Lingua Latina. There Varro clearly identifies ‘natura’ with ‘ analogia.’ If 
we follow analogy we follow nature: if we allow ‘ consuetudo’ to override it 
we go against nature. I am inclined on the whole to believe that what Varro 
really said was ‘natura, siue analogia.’ On either view, however, Quintilian 
will be brought into substantial agreement with Varro. 

The scheme then of chapters iv.—vii. in my view is as follows. The subject 
of the whole is ‘recte loquendi et scribendi scientia’: 

Chapter iv. The grammarian must observe and classify the facts of the 
language. 

Chapter v. He must then apply this knowledge practically to establish 
the ‘regula recte loquendi’ (a) in singulis uerbis, (0) in pluribus uerbis. 

(a 1) He will eliminate actual mistakes ‘in singulis uerbis ’ (barbarismus). 

(b 1) He will do the same ‘ in pluribus uerbis’ (soloectsmus). 

(a 2) He will deal with ‘dubia’ (i.e. with questions where there is fair 
room for discussion) ‘in singulis uerbis.. Here the choice will be chiefly 
between (a) native and foreign words, (8) compounded and uncompounded, 
(y) literal and metaphorical, (6) familiar and new. 

Chapter vi. (6 2). He will deal with ‘dubia’ ‘in pluribus uerbis.’ Here his 
choice will lie between the conflicting claims of ‘analogia’ and ‘ etymologia’ 
on the one hand, and ‘ uetustas,’ ‘ auctoritas,’ and ‘ consuetudo’ on the other. 

It is to be understood that both in a 2 and 0 2 the final choice must depend 
on the ‘ iudicium’ of the grammaticus.? 

The subject is concluded by some remarks on the ‘ regula scribendi recte,’ 
Chapter vii. discussing various ‘ dubious’ cases, and deciding that the general 
rule must be to adhere as closely as possible to the sound of the word unless 
‘consuetudo’ decides otherwise. Thus the chapters form an organic whole, 
though they do not attempt to give a complete ‘ Ars,’ but merely to sketch the 
principles on which the ‘ recte loquendi et scribendi scientia’ should be taught. 
They do not pretend to originality, but it is impossible to say on what authorities 
the writer relies, and for the theory that one part of them is drawn from one 
author, and another from another, there is no evidence whatever. 

[The words ‘est etiam sua loquentibus obseruatio, sua scribentibus’ at the 
beginning of Chapter vi. may seem to be against my view of the connection of 
that chapter. They look as if a new departure were now taken, and we were 
entering upon the question of spoken language in general, as opposed to 
questions of mere spelling, which are to be dealt with in Chapter vii. Iam 


1 i, 6, 3 ‘omnia (i.e. analogia, etc.) exigunt acre iudicium.’ 
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inclined to think that these words really belong to Chapter v., and refer to the 
subject with which that chapter closes—viz. ‘ onomatopoeic words.’ Quintilian 
does not here (though no doubt he does elsewhere) contrast ‘loqui’ with 
‘scribere’ in the sense of words as they sound opposed to words as they are 
spelt, but in the sense of conversational language opposed to the more formal 
written language. Many onomatopoeic formations, he means, may sound all 
right in conversation, but you would hardly venture to use them in writing. 
We should probably say the same of slang in general.] 


fae 


I now turn to the consideration of the literary side of ‘ grammatica,’ that 
side which he describes in chapter iv. as ‘ enarratio poetarum,’ and in chapter ix. 
as ‘historice.’ But before doing this it will be well to compare Dionysius’ 
classification with the Varronian, which, as I have said, is not really Varro’s, 
but taken over by him from the Greek schools. For convenience, however, I 
will continue to use the term ‘ Varronian.’ We have: 


Dionysius, Varronian. 

Kal’ omoxptow diopOaats 
avayvodts 4 kata Tpoc@odiay avayvaots 

Kata SvactoAny eEnrynots 
eEnynols KaTa TOvs évuTapYoVTAsS TrOLNTLKOUS TPOTTOUS Kptots 


yAwooav Kal ioToptav amddocts 
> , cf 
ETULOXNOYLAS EeUpEcts 
cS / > , 
avadoyias éxXNOYLC [LOS 


Kptows TOLNMLATOV. 


We may fairly assume that the ‘ Varronian ’ classification is the older, and 
we may note the following differences : 

Firstly, d6s6p@wors is absent in Dionysius’ list, a phenomenon which we 
shal] find recurring in Quintilian. I do not think we should infer from this 
that the grammarians in their capacity of scholars had ceased or were ceasing 
to pay attention to textual criticism. The history of the school of Aristarchus 
proves the opposite, and there are several passages in Quintilian’ and other 
writers which testify to the attention paid to MSS. evidence. The omission is 
due to what may with justice be called a ‘ pedagogic’ reason, though at the 
same time I believe a perfectly sound one. It was thought wisest to put into 
the hands of boys the best text and expound that, without troubling them with 
various readings, a view in which probably most schoolmasters to-day would 
concur. Rutherford remarks on the paucity of textual notes in the scholia on 
Aristophanes.? 

Secondly, the vague term é&yynows has been developed into (1) é&#ynous 


1 Useful examples are given in Lehr’s Aristar- 2 A Chapter in the History of Annotation, chap- 
chus, p. 344. ter I. 
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Kata Tods evuTdpyovras ToinTiKods TpdToUS, (2) YAwoody Kal LeTopLay T poXELpos 
aréSocts. This brings us to the very heart of the ancient theory of teaching 
literature. The underlying doctrine I take to be this: Obscurity, which it is 
the purpose of éynovs to remove, arises in poetry from three causes: (1) The 
use of uncommon or obsolete words (yAéacaz), (2) allusions to facts unknown 
to the reader (faroptau), (3) the presence of ‘ tropes,’ i.e. ‘ sermones a naturali 
et principali significatione translati,’ or ‘ figures,’ i.e. ‘ conformationes quaedam 
orationis remotae acommuni.’! To explain the yAdéooa and toropia: all that is 
needed is that the grammarian should know and state each point as it arises.” 
The difficulties that still remain must be solved by giving the student a know- 
ledge of the possible tropes and figures, and training him to trace each case to 
its particular lair. Beyond these no further é&#ynous is required. If we had not 
so completely lost the science of tropes and figures, we might possibly find that 
this doctrine, though far from being absolutely true, contains a considerable 
element of truth. At any rate, I am sure that a certain amount of éf#ynous 
Kata TpoTovs would be found by teachers of English Literature to impart both 
interest and method to their lessons. 

Thirdly, while the science of grammar, generally speaking, is not reckoned 
by Dionysius as a separate branch of the subject, but rather as an introduction, 
the grammatical treatment of the books is to some extent acknowledged under 
the heads of parsing (avandoyias éxXoyiopos) and etymology. This classification 
does not seem to have held its ground, in spite of the great authority of 
Dionysius, to judge from Sextus Empiricus,? who says that Dionysius aromas 
Svatpetrar, accuses him of raising to the position of uéen what are really puopva 
and aotedécpuata, and does not seem to have found the classification in any 
other authority. 

Now to turn to Quintilian, though his terminology has a certain incon- 
sistency, his general principles are clear. In Chapters iv. and ix. he speaks of 
the whole literary department as ‘ enarratio poetarum,’ but in the first of these 
he hastens to add ‘ enarrationem praecedit emendata lectio.’ In chapter viii., 
where he deals with the subject in detail, he divides the course of instruction 
into (1) ‘lectio,’ (2) ‘ praelectio’ (in praelegendo grammaticus debebit, etc.), and - 
(3) ‘enarratio historiarum.’ With regard to the first of these, while his account 


is more discursive and less business-like than that of Dionysius, it covers 
practically the same ground. 


Thus 8, § 1: 
ubi suspendere spiritum debeat, quo loco uersum = Dionysius’ dvdyvwors 
distinguere, ubi claudatur sensus, unde in- Kata SvacToAny 


cipiat, quando attollenda uel submittenda 


1 Quintilian ix. 1, 4. 

* For this reason perhaps the curious epithet 
mpdxeipos is attached to yAwoodv Kal ior opiav 
dmédoo.s. With them the teacher has merely to 
state the facts; with the efhynows Kard Tpdovs, a 


more ‘heuristic’ method has to be adopted, 
Cf. Sext. Emp. Adu. Gram., 249, icropusy dé ro 
wepl Thy mpoxeiporynra TAS dueO60ou UAns. 

3 Adu. Gram., 250. 
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sit uox, quo quidque flexu, quid lentius celer- 
ius, concitatius lenius dicendum. 
a2: 
sit autem in primis lectio uirilis et cum suauitate = xata mpoc@diav 
quadam grauis, et non quidem prosae similis 
. non tamen in canticum dissoluta nec 
plasmate . . . effeminata. 
§ 3: 
nec prosopopoeias . . . ad comicum morem pro- = «a@’ troxpiow 
nuntiari uelim, esse tamen flexum quemdam, 
quo distinguantur ab iis in quibus poeta 
persona sua utetur. 


It may be noted here that Quintilian with his usual incisive common- 
sense adds, ‘unum est igitur quod in hac parte praecipiam: ut omnia ista 
facere possit, intelligat,’ from which we may infer that the ‘ praelectio’ was to 
some extent what its name implies. The teacher had first to explain suff- 
ciently to make the general sense intelligible. Detailed comments no doubt 
followed the reading lesson. 

When we come to the ‘praelectio’ the duties of the grammaticus are 
stated thus : 


1. He must make his pupil give: 


(a) The ‘ partes orationis’ (avanroyias éxXoytops), 
(b) The ‘ pedum proprietates ’—i.e. scan. 


2. Point out ‘barbara et impropria, quae contra leges loquendi sint posita.’ 

3. Show the various senses in which words are used—i.e. homonyms. 

4. Explain ‘ glossemata’ or ‘uoces minus usitatas’ (yAwoody amodoars.) 

5. Show tropes and figures (éEnynows kata tpéTrovs). This is to be done 
‘ maiore cura.’ 


And then follows this sentence : 

Praecipue uero illa infigat animis, quae in oeconomia uirtus, quae in 
decore rerum, quid personae cuique conueniat, quid in sensibus laudandum, 
quid in uerbis, ubi copia probabilis, ubi modus. 

That is, he will group his criticisms of the poem under the following 


heads : 
(a) Structure. 


(b) Appropriateness and beauty of the incidents. 

(c) Characterization. 

(d) Notable thoughts. 

(ec) Beauty of diction. 

(f) Criticism of the style (at least from the point of view of full- 
ness or brevity). 
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This passage, which I venture to think contains much useful instruction 
for those who essay the difficult task of teaching English Literature, corresponds 
I believe to the Dionysian xplous, 6 kéAMoTév ere pépos THs TEXYNS. Finally 
there comes, with a somewhat depreciatory paragraph to itself, the ‘ enarratio 
historiarum.’ 

When we compare this sketch with the scheme of Dionysius we see that 
while the general principles remain the same, there are some important differ- 
ences. The grammatical element has come much more to the front. To the 
bare parsing or dvadoyias éxhoyiopds is added scansion and the noting of 
‘barbara et impropria uerba,’ and the study of ‘homonyms.’ This, of course, 
was bound to be the consequence of the elevation of the ‘loquendi regula’ into 
one half of the whole ‘grammatica.’ The ‘grammaticus’ might and did, no 
doubt, lecture separately on the ‘ loquendi regula,’* but he was also sure to use 
the literary ‘praelectio’ as a means of enforcing and illustrating the rules 
which he had expounded. Why éruporoyias evpeots finds no place in Quin- 
tilian’s scheme it is difficult to say. He has already discussed the value of 
etymology as a criterion of correct language, and though he thought much of 
the current work in the subject fanciful and ridiculous, he can hardly have 
intended to exclude it from the ‘praelection.. The omission is, perhaps, 
purely accidental. 

I have suggested above that the passage ‘praecipue—modus’ i. 8, 17 
corresponds to the Dionysian xptous, but this point requires some discussion. 
Rutherford? holds that Dionysius rather refers to the art by which the critic 
detects the spuriousness of lines, passages or words, and it is true enough, as 
he says, that this was the part of Aristarchus’ work which attracted most 
notice in antiquity. It may be added that the scholiasts of Dionysius are 
unanimous in putting this interpretation upon the word, and further, perhaps, 
that Quintilian, in i. 4, 3,2 implies that one of the functions of ‘iudicium’ was 
to declare that passages or whole books were unworthy of the supposed 
author and therefore spurious, or that the author as a whole was unworthy of 
a place in the ‘canon.’ It seems to me indeed most probable that in the 
formula SidpOwo1s, avayvacis, eEjynots, xpious, the last term did originally bear 
this limited meaning. My reason for thinking that Dionysius uses it in a 
wider sense is that his purpose appears to be pedagogic, while the original 
formula thought of the ‘grammaticus’ rather as a scholar. Just as Dionysius 
omits d:0pOwo1s because textual emendation was not a suitable study for 
schoolboys, so I take it he may be expected to have held the view that before 
you lay down to boys that such and such passages are genuine or spurious you 
must teach them to appreciate their merits or demerits. In what sense 
Varro used ‘iudicium’ is also uncertain, but such evidence as we have seems 


1 Quintilian i. 2, 14, ut non uersus modo censoria quadam uirgula 


* A Chapter in the History of Annotation, chap- notare et libros, qui falso uiderentur inscripti, 
ter vi. tanquam subditos summouere familia permise- 

* ‘et mixtum his omnibus iudicium est, quo _rint sibi, sed auctores alios in ordinem redegerint 
quidem ita seuere sunt usi ueteres grammatici, alios omnino exemerint numero,’ 
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to point to the wider meaning. In the first place, both Marius Victorinus and 
Diomedes explain the term as equal to ‘bene dictorum comprobatio,’ and, 
secondly, the other classification ascribed to Varro suggests that just as 
intelligere corresponds to ‘enarratio,’ so does probare to ‘iudicium.’! The 
teacher indicat, i.e., notes the merits of the writer; the pupil probat the 
same. 

Dionysius then having in view the requirements of the class-room, has, I 
think, widened the term «picts, originally suggesting the sentence pronounced 
by the ‘grammaticus,’ to include the grounds of judgment on which such 
sentences were formed, to mean in fact ‘critical appreciations.’ Quintilian 
goes a step further: he keeps the substance of the Dionysian xpious, but 
refuses to use the term (at least so I understand the passage i. 4, 3 quoted 
above) because he wants it for something else. His meaning is that ‘iudicium ’ 
cannot be limited to any particular department of ‘ grammatica.’ It must be 
remembered that Quintilian’s most fundamental educational principle is the 
right and duty of private judgment,? that there are no such things in any 
department of learning as ‘xafoduxd praecepta ’—rules which are universally 
and invariably true. Thus in iii. 3, 5 and vi. 5, r he deprecates the view that 
‘judicium ’ can be regarded as a special province in rhetoric, for it is inseparable 
from every part of the work, and cannot be made the subject of the rules of 
art, any more than taste or smell. And so too with ‘ grammatica,’ the word 
‘judicium’ is wanted for the faculty of independent judgment, which is 
capable at any moment of overriding the dictates of general law and thinking 
for itself. 

We have seen that Quintilian reserves to the end the ‘enarratio histori- 
arum ’—the exposition, that is, of questions arising out of the subject-matter 
of the book or allusions contained therein.® 

The best account of ‘historiae’ is to be found in Sextus Empiricus,* 
making due allowance for his hostile bias. ‘ Histories’ may be classified as 
true (historical in the limited sense), or fictitious though possible as in comedies 
(wAdopata), or fabulous (4000). Or again they may be classified as dealing 
with places, dates, personages or actions. Some examples are given. 
‘Brilesus is a mountain in Attica;’ ‘Acamas is a promontory in Cyprus.’ 
‘Pelops’ shoulder was of ivory, and was eaten by either Ares or Demeter.’ 
‘Xenophanes was a Colophonian, and lived about the fortieth Olympiad.’ 
‘Plato’s name was Aristocles, and he wore earrings.’ That information of this 
sort, which is frequently relevant and even necessary, should constantly tend 
to develop into laborious erudition is a necessity of human, or at any rate of a 
schoolmaster’s, nature. The sarcastic references to this are of course very 
frequent. I need not do more than refer to Mayor’s note on Juvenal vii. 234. 

Seneca in a passage® already quoted says ‘grammaticus circa curam 


1 Vide note on p. 3. 4 Adu. Gram. 250, and following sections. 
2 Quintilian ii. 13, 14. © Ep, 8873. 
3 Rutherford translates ‘ matters of fact.’ 
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sermonis uersatur, et si latius euagari uult, circa historias, iam ut longissime 
fines suos proferat, circa carmina.’ The natural meaning of this is that his 
grammarians taught ‘historiae’ without teaching anything else about car- 
mina. In other words, ‘historiae’ in Seneca’s time were regarded as coming 
earlier in the literary curriculum than the other parts of ‘enarratio poetarum.’ 
Now it is no doubt possible that Seneca may be writing with the same dogmatic 
ignorance with which modern journalists and speakers often write and speak 
about school practice, but his words receive a strong confirmation from Sextus 
Empiricus. Sextus knows nothing of the Varronian classification, and only 
mentions the Dionysian to express his astonishment at it. With him the 
accepted classification is into texvuxov, iotopixov, idsaitepov. This last is 
described thus: rd Kata Tods mountas Kal cuyypadels émicxoTrodat, Kal’ 6 Ta 
dcadas reydpeva eEnyodvrat Ta Te buh Kal Ta pn TOLadTE Kpivovot, Ta TE yYYHoLA 
dm Tav TowovTwv Siopifover. Sextus does not suggest as Seneca does that there 
were schools where 76 (Svaitepov was not taught at all, but he does suggest that 
the latter was felt to be the more advanced, and that there was a clear dividing 
line between it and the ‘historic’ treatment. When Quintilian reserves his 
remarks on the ‘ enarratio historiarum’ to the end he does not of course mean 
to reverse the order given by Seneca and Sextus.” He feels that the ‘historiae’ 
absorb so much time and attention that the question of their treatment 
demands special discussion, and he wishes to warn the teacher against exaggerat- 
ing their importance.* 

One other important difference between Quintilian and Dionysius remains 
to be noted. The latter includes prose writers (cuvyypadeis) in the subject- 
matter of ypaupatexyn, while in Quintilian, although prose composition of 
a sort is learnt from the grammarians, the study of prose-writers is entirely 
reserved for the rhetoric school. So far as I know, in all Roman writers the 
practising sphere of the grammarian is invariably limited to poetry, though the 
view that originally ypayparixy included at any rate the historians is put 
forward by Quintilian himself in ii. 1, 4.4 What, then, led to their complete 
exclusion in later times from the Roman schools, if not from the Greek ? 
I have no doubt that we must largely ascribe it to the Roman conviction that 
poetry is an essential element in the formation of national character, a con- 


1 Adu. Gram. 92, 93. I think this passage 
supports the view of xpio.s taken above. He 


selves mainly to yAwoodv kal icropiav drdbdoais, 
have now given place to the Pitt Press and other 


seems to use bys in the sense of ‘ valuable,’ 
‘morally sound,’ I do not know whether dys 
is ever used of ‘ sound text.’ Stephanus gives no 
examples of it. 

2 Ini, 2. 14 he gives the same order as the 
others, ‘grammaticus si de loquendi ratione 
disserat, si quaestiones explicet, historias exponat, 
poemata enarret.’ 

3 The view adopted by Quintilian and those 
who advocated the teaching of 7d id.alrepov as 
superior to rd icropixéy is closely paralleled by 
modern views of teaching Shakespeare. The 
Clarendon Press editions, which restricted them- 


editions, in which xplois plays a prominent 
part. 

* Quint, i. 4,4, ‘nec poetas legisse satis est: ex- 
cutiendum omne scriptorum genus non propter 
historias modo, sed uerba, quae frequenter ius ab 
auctoribus sumunt,’ does not contradict this. 
Quintilian is here speaking of the equipment of 
the ‘grammaticus’ himself. Just as he will 
require some knowledge of astronomy and music, 
so he must read prose-writers, both in order to 
master the rules of language and to enable him 
to deal adequately with the ‘historiae’ of the 
poets, 
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viction so nobly expressed by Horace in the first epistle of the second book. 
But it is also probably due to a pedagogic reason which remains for all 
time. Many teachers to-day, I fancy, find it exceedingly difficult to treat 
English prose-writers with any effect in school, and to produce a satisfactory 
examination paper upon them is as a rule still more difficult. The teacher 
may very possibly prefer Robinson Crusoe or Treasure Island to a play of 
Shakespeare, or at any rate think them more suitable and interesting for young 
boys, but he has not the slightest idea what to do with them in class. They 
have no yA@ooas or totopiat, and I do not think they would lend themselves 
to é&jynots Kata Tpomouvs, even if our schoolmasters knew anything of this 
last. We gather from Quintilian ii. 5 that when the orators and historians 
were read in the rhetorical schools they were merely read as models,? and little 
attempt was made to treat them in the same systematic way in which the 
poets were treated in the grammatical schools. Greek ‘ rhetors’ sometimes 
attempted something of the sort, though even they usually delegated it to their 
assistants. Quintilian himself advocated it, but only to the extent of giving 
literary appreciations, and even this he found was unwelcome to many of his 
pupils. 

The Classical Quarterly is not the place to discuss modern educational 
questions, but I may perhaps be allowed to say in conclusion that the ancient 
teachers of literature had thought out their business with a care and thorough- 
ness from which their modern successors have much to learn. There is a 
tendency to depreciate the schools of the Empire, and I am free to admit that 
in some ways they did their work too well. ‘They swamped the sacred poets 
with themselves.’ But I cannot think that their work was on the whole 
unsuccessful. It is true that neither ‘grammatica’ nor rhetoric taught people 
to write or speak with genius and power (what school ever did or could ?), but 
they did teach a very clear insight into the meaning, nature, and functions of 
language. Perhaps their work may best be seen in two products of these 
centuries, which have had at any rate a very remarkable permanence—the 
Roman Codes and the Creeds of the Christian Church. 


Pela GoEeson, 


1 Also admirably stated by Mr. Garrod in his 2 And also for the value of the subject-matter 
introduction to the Oxford Book of Latin Verse. as ‘exempla.’ 


SALAPANTIVM DISERTVM. 


Catullus lili. 5. 
Di magni, salapantium disertum. 


Our best MSS. agree upon salapantiwum. But they also agree upon 
desertum for disertum. Seneca, who quotes the last two words of the line, has 
salaput(t)iwm disertum ; and since he is right about disertum it is supposed that 
he is right about salaputium ; and salaputiwm stands in all our texts of Catullus. 
What it means nobody knows. It is mostly relegated to that numerous class 
of Latin words of which we conjecture that they are obscene and are content 
that they should remain obscure. A few commentators, aiming at respectability 
in their etymologies, connect it unconvincingly with the Greek cadmuykris. 
But no one will say what is the matter with the salapantium of Catullus’ 
MSS.; and I begin to think that it has not occurred to anybody that it has got, 
or could have,a meaning. I say ‘to anybody’; yet I am not sure that the 
scribe of the Codex Ashburneri, or the scholar he served, did not long ago find 
the truth. The Codex Ashburner, often cited by Ellis, is in the main a worth- 
less MS.: I have myself examined it for hours on end. But it has here a not 
uninteresting variant. It offers the form salafantium, i.e. salaphantiwm. Sala- 
phantium is a diminutive of salaphanta. Someone called Calvus ‘an eloquent 
little salaphant.’ And why not? If he had called him ‘an eloquent little 
sycophant’ we should have understood him well enough. And there is nota 
whole world of difference between a sycophant and a salaphant. A salaphant 
is the same thing as a halophant (or halapant)—the one word is merely a hybrid 
variant for the other: and the halophant and sycophant occur together in 
literature more than once. Nonius p. 172, Lindsay, has 


halophantam aut sycophantam, hominum genus nequam quod ob suenda 
mendacia miserrima mercede conducitur, 


and he goes on to quote Plautus, Curculio 463, 
halophantamne aut sycophantam magis esse dicam <nescio >, 
and from some unknown comedian 


halophantam mendacem uelit. 
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Festus, in the excerpt of Paulus (Lindsay, p. go), offers the form halapanta. 
‘Significat omnia mentientem,’ he says (suggesting an inept derivation which 
need not detain us). 

Halophanta, halapania, salap(h)ania, then, are one and the same word, a 
word formed humorously on the analogy of sycophanta, and meaning any liar on 
a large scale whose services may be hired. The ‘ nescio quis e corona’ who lifted 
his hands in astonishment and called Calvus a salapantium (he used the 
diminutive because, as Seneca says, Calvus was ‘ paruolus statura’) meant to 
call him plainly ‘a mighty little liar’; and that was what made Catullus laugh. 


H. W. GARROD. 


Merton CoL_tece, Oxrorp, 


ETYMOLOGIES AND DERIVATIONS. 


I. Sanskrit medi ‘comes’: peta. 


1. In Skr. medén we have an Indo-Iranian -2z derivative of a proethnic — 


start-form (s)met-sdos ‘ co-sedens,’ whose initial s may have been lost by 
haplology, but cf. Av. mat ‘perd.’ Homeric dofos ‘attendant’ (start-form 
sm-sodyos) is a like compound, meaning co-sedens and not ‘ mitganger’ (pace 
Johannson IF. III. 199), but has suffered psilosis. Out of composition, unless 
the ‘suffix’ conceals a posterius, we may have a further cognate in Lat. 
sodalis ‘ boon-companion,’ wherein soda@- may have meant something like 
‘session’ (the council or board of elders in the Scotch kirk). 

2. I further hold that peta, before it became an adverb and preposition, 
must have functioned as a noun, *uéra. meaning ‘ comes’; and as an adverb in 
Homer it has scarcely passed beyond the sense of ‘comes’ as used, with or without 
a dative regimen, in combination with 7 ‘ goes’(=geht mit; cf. e.g. Tibullus 
I. 4. 41; Aen. 6. 1593; see a collection of the usage in Class. Journal 8, 253). 
The noun type in -d (? 2), excluding dubious cases like Homeric érzrora, is best 
illustrated by Latin words like aduena (with secondary # for m). As ad-uena is 
a compound, so I analyze *uéra as a compound of sm, preaccentual reduction 
of som, +eta (eta?) ‘errans, currens, iens’: Skr. dtati ‘errat.’ I have found 
this noun before nowin Homeric éraz ‘ comites,’ from sw- ‘ co-’ +érat ‘ euntes’ 
(AJPh. 28, 166), as also, excep. excip., in Latin com-et-. That in comes the 
e may be original and not represent an 2 (so already Ebel in KZ, 5, 187, anno 
1856) seems to me demonstrated by the following cognation : 


IT. Latin pedet-: Skr. padatis ‘ foot-soldier.’ 


3. The Petersburg lexica give the following forms: padati-s, padat (lexical 
only), paddia-s, paddta-s (pronounced incorrect). The first form is a good epic 
word, and was analyzed in PW? (1865) as ‘ pad- oder pada- +ati “ gehend ” 
von at-,’ though Walter had in the meantime (1861) already advanced the now 
reigning explanation whereby equet- e.g. is equated with émmétys (KZ. Io, 
194 sq.); and the analysis of padati- as a compound was expressly rejected 
(p- 205). Walter’s conclusion has been held pretty much ever since, so that one 
would search in vain in the handbooks for a reference from pedes to padait-s 
(e.g. in Walde’, p. 579). But, as Bartholomae saw (BB. 17, 114"), we cannot 
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separate the two words, and Skr. fattis looks also to belong with them. When 
Bartholomae sweepingly declares that the division pad- + di-s ‘iens’ is false, 
that is purely gratuitous on his part. Every objection to that analysis meets 
a ready answer. The root a%t- is alive in Sanskrit only: true, but it yielded 
before z-t-: éy-. The IE. language probably had several words for ‘going’ 
allocated to different sorts of goers, to different modes of motion. The unique 
survival of some of these is quite in the range of probability ; and so is their 
tautological combination as, say, in Skr. dt-ya-s ‘horse’ (§ 12). For the 
survival in composition of the root et/ot, for this was its vocalism, I have 
brought a good deal of evidence in Classical Quarterly 3, 272, and I have 
collected a great deal more that I propose to present in another paper. The 
objection that paddit- is a t- stem, Lat. pedet- a t- stem, needs no answer, but 
cf. lexical Skr. padat. The objection that will weigh most is against the 
difference of quantity in -et- and -4ti-. 

4. In arguing on this point, without denying that in padati- we may have 
a prius pada (instrum.), I exclude it from consideration, and I shall write the 
vowel of the (supposed) posterius -ofvs with 6 because that is the vowel appro- 
priate for the posterius. Also, though I believe that pattds is to be derived 
from pad-sthis: Skr. pada-sthas (see AJ Ph. 34, 39, § 95), I shall here consider 
it as derived from the root et-. 

5. Sanskrit compounds of the type of vathd-séh- ‘curru-capax’ (sc. equus) 
are believed to contain ~ — ~ for ~ ~ ~ (see Wackernagel ai. Gram. II. 1, § 56; 
cf. I. § 264 sq.), and it is current dogma to limit that lengthening to com- 
pounds of the type ~ —:~ and exclude it from compounds of the type ~ :— ~, 
words like Lith ap-emis ‘circumference’: ap-emimas ‘umnehmen,’ xvv-orts 
*dog-eyed,’ Av. h<cu>>v-apah- ‘bonum-sacrum-habens.’ In words of this class 
(cf. Lat. ambages) the long vowel is explained by — gradation, which is to put 
the effect before the cause. Thus Av. huv-dpah- is equated with Skr. (sw-) apas-, 
there being in the RV. a hapax dpas- over against a fairly common word 
apas- ‘sacrum,’ quantitatively equal to Lat. dpus-, in the word operart, which 
means ‘sacruficare.’ There is no way to make people believe, I suppose, that 
the long-grade vocalism of the amb-dages type arose by rhythmic lengthening in 
_ compounds, as long as they prefer to believe that a long-grade vocalism arose 
—by long-grade vocalism and then found its place in compounds. For myself, 
I believe that Vedic Gpas- is a sporadic use of an original composition-form 
with lengthened @- to suit metrical convenience. In quadrisyllabic forms like 
Vedic hari-sa@cas and Av. gairi-sa’-0 the posterius comes from sékw-es (n. pl.) 
‘sequentes.’ Whether we call this type rhythmic (~ ~ © ~) or gradational is 
a matter of entire indifference when we extend the mere question of fact to the 
explanation of padd@-tis, for the form *Péd-oti-s is a perfectly legitimate con- 
struction from ped- (or pod-)+a derivative of the root ef- ‘ errare,’ and instead 
of a metrical lengthening we may reckon with weakening, and derive Skr. 
pattis from *ped(o)t-s. 

6. In Homeric aorcéi-wtns ‘in scuto iens’ we have another military term 
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with posterius -dft- (-rns: Skr. ti-, cf. Seomdrns : Skr. ddm-pati-s). The clear 
locative prius is also found in Homeric @ypot-orys ‘in agro iens.’ Any reason 
that may be urged against taking pad-ati-s for a compound may be urged as 
validly against Sophocles’ zo8-ayés ‘attendant’: :! Skr. pad-aji- (Panini), as to 
which see Wackernagel, l.c. II. 1. 62. In view of what has been said I believe 
no consistent reason can be advanced against taking Skr. pad-dtis as a com- 
pound, precisely as Bohtlingk and Roth did take it. Besides, we have a 
second Greek military word in otpati-wrns ‘ soldier,’ wherein I take the prius 
as a locative to a lost monosyllable stri-, whence otpat- in otpat-ayos. 
Besides the disyllable -dt#- in pad-dti- we have the root-noun of- in Lat. ped-et- 
(Bartholomae’s é in pedés, BB. 17, 114 fn., lacks, to the best of my knowledge, 
all metrical confirmation). 


III. Lat. equet-: Skr. dcva-pati-s. 


7. The addiction of scholars for more than half a century to the equation 
of immorns with eques is most extraordinary. Thus é7érns is an abstract, 
your ‘horseship’—which seems incredible—and eque-t- is an abstract too, with 
-t@ (cf. senecta) reduced to -t. Now Ger. majestat, Ital. podesta, Eng. your 
highness, 1 understand; and oferva (1) auxilium, (2) auxiliator, I understand, 
but ‘your horseship’—no. So as Greek Seo76rns corresponds to Skr. ddm-pati-s 
I feel constrained to believe that (armors is from *irmé[7o |rns = Skr. dcva-pati-s 
‘horse-lord’ (VS.), also a proper name, cf."Imora Néormp. 

8. What would have become of proethnic *ékwo-potis in Italic? In 
certain of the dialects, assuming a stage before any sort of syncope existed, 
*ebo-potis, liable to haplologic shortening precisely as tw7orns. But in pre- 
Latin we should expect *eguo-pot(i)s, with possible loss of 7 as in hospes, if from 
*hosti-potis rather than *hosti-pa*-t ‘ stranger-protecting.’ How would qu- p- in 
a Latin word have been treated? Certainly p- qgu- was assimilated to gu- qu- 
(see e.g. Walde?, s.v. prope). If qu- p- (bear in mind a gu that may have gotten 
quite close to the f of the other dialects) was also assimilated to gu- qu-, then 
equet- from *equo-[quo|t(i)s is a simple case of haplology. What actually 
happened may have been quite different. As anceps is from ambi+caput and 
hospes from hosti+ potis (or -pots), eques may represent something like *egu(o)- 
pot-s (disyllable) with assimilation (eventual loss) of p after gu owing to the 
strong influence of eguos ‘horse.’ Those who lay great weight on rigidity of 
equation symbols, formal regularity, will perhaps prefer to om that eques is for 
dialectic *epo[ po |ti-s affected by Latin equos. 


IV. Latin Cocles. 
g. The difficulty of accounting for Cocles as the borrowed word Ki«Aow 
seems to me insurmountable, but the two words are most closely cognate. 
To correspond with xv«dos, Skr. cakrd-m ‘wheel, circle,’ we should expect 


1 Herein mod- is quasi-prepositional: Aeolic in attendance on a chariot.’ 
med-4 ‘cum’; cf, pad- in Skr. pad-ratha-s ‘footman 
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Latin quoglo- whence coclo-, and this, compounded with the monosyllabic stem 
oqu-, represented in the diminutive oculus, would yield (with elision of the 
stem -o) cocl’dc-. The change from cocloc- to coclot- was due to avoidance of 
three successive c’s, 


V. Latin poples ‘knee, hamstring, etc. 


10. I interpret popl-et- as dialectic from cocl’et-: coclo- ‘wheel.’ Etymo- 
logically considered, the wheel was merely a ‘ goer,’ as we use ‘runner’ to 
describe the sliding-iron of a sled. Latin coclo- designated, I take it, some 
part of the leg, and belongs semantically with Skr. cardya-s=caritra-m (see 
§ 14) ‘foot, leg.’ Walde?, s.v. colo, cites O.Bulg. kolo ‘ wheel’: koléno ‘ knee.’ 
Here a special semantic closeness is shown by Ger. (knie-)scheibe, for the 
‘patella’ or ‘knee-pan’ is a sort of disc or wheel. For the posterius of 
popl’-et we must compare xwdA-n7r- ‘the popliteal space ’=‘ knie-kehle,’ recalling 
that Prellwitz has already expressed the suspicion that -y7- belongs with Lat. 
apere ‘to bind,’ cf. Eng. ham-string, which is one sense of poples. This 
justifies us in deriving foplet- from k”ek“l’-ap (or -ap-), whence, with dissimula- 
tion of the third £, dialectic popl’et-. The startform of «én may have been 
k™O1(0) + a*p-, with labial dissimilation of k”- from the following f-. But the 
influence of oxéXos is not to be excluded. 


VI. x@rorns ‘lizard’: lacerta. 


11. The lizard, if one will examine the habits of the commoner kinds, is a 
limb-goer, putting his whole leg rather than his foot only upon the ground. 
Hence he is named from «@do-‘ leg’+-wrns ‘errans.? The same notandum in 
a-oxdnra-Bos= év-oxérdet-Baivev. By irradiation from cwrwrns we have d-cKxana- 
Barns and yaXeorns. Similarly I explain lJacer-ta as syncopated (cf. Minerva, 
etc.) from an original laces- or lacer- ‘leg, limb’ [: O.Norse leggy, which Lidén 
(ap. Walde? s.v. Jacertus) has derived from a pre-Germanic lagiz-; or: Xéxpa-va* 
Tous ayxwvas (cf. Auep-tifery: ocxipTav)|+eta (as in p-erd, § 2) or t-ta-‘iens,’ 
the whole again=‘limb-going.’ The prius Jaces- | lacery- would be a suffixless 
locative (cf. Brugmann, Gr?. 2. 2 §§ 174-175 for parallels). For lacertus ‘arm,’ 
I write a startform Jacer|s|i(h)o-s (for [s] see Fay AJPh. 33, p. 383; and 
for the confix -sthos in names of parts of the body, ib. 34, p. 23, § 58 sq.), first 
of the out-standing lump of muscles ontheupper arm. Lat. -evtus may be, 
however, from rto- (or erto-): Skr. -rt in yékrt- ‘liver.’ Note that in the 
lacertus and cxédos | e@dov group a root lék varies with s)kél-. 


VII. Sanskrit rivék (nom. sg.) ‘ sacerdos quidam.’ 

12. The final & is of palatal provenance, and should have given -. 
Wackernagel, at. Gram. I. 1, § 149 aa, remarks: ‘Der guttural hielt sich 
hinter 7 (auch in rtvik!), weil die nachbarschaft von y- laut und cerebral 
gescheut wurde.’ This is a truly curious effect for 7 to have at such a distance, 

1 Cf. rpoxés ‘ wheel ’=7péxe. *runs.’ 
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when in rat and samvrat ‘ king,’ bhrat ‘gleam,’ 7- has no effect. I rather think 
that in the sequence ¢ -: k was the result of preventive dissimilation in 


avoidance of the group -é -f. 


VIII. Avestan -Cardt-: «éXnr-. 

13. Lae defines the Avestan compound ravas-tarat- by ‘was sich 
im freien bewegt,’ i.e. ‘ ruri-cola,’ used in Ovid of an ox or a bull roaming at 
large (Met. 15, 124; II, QI), aS vavas- -Cavat- is used of wild animals. The 
equation of -Cardt- with Greek xédnr- ‘riding horse’ is perfect ; both being 
from the startform k'’elét-, whence Greek «é\nt-, with x- for 7- by preventive 
dissimilation. As to its derivation, «éA-77T- is a tautological compound, quasi 
‘ wander-roaming,’ with é in the oblique cases (~ ~ ~) for the reason that @ is 
long in padati- (§ 3). For tautological compounds of this type note should be 
made of the great variety of IE. verbs of motion, and for this particular com- 
pound of the fact that its separate elements were, as monosyllables, unstable 
(cf. Wackernagel, ap. IF. Anz. 24, 114). Skr. dt-ya-s ‘horse’ is also a com- 
pound, prius ef-, posterius -yo-s (: the root ¢7). 


IX. Sanskrit car-¢tra-m, bhar-dtra-m ; @vdperpa ‘ foris.’ 


14. The usual division is card-tram, but the conditions that allow of 
explaining caré-tvam from car- allow as well of explaining *évam from 1- ‘ire,’ 
and the complex car-dtram (cf. car-itd-m ‘itio’) as tautological. The tauto- 
logical principle of composition (see Fay, KZ. 45, 112; AJPh. 32, 408) exists 
and always has existed. Note an example like Germ. schell-hengst or English 
might-and-main. Given an old Greek *er-po- ‘door’ (: e¢- ‘errare’ :: Lat. 
ia-nu-a ‘door’ [cf. Skr. yd-na-s ‘via’]: ya- ‘ ire’), @vp-erpa (Homer) becomes 
as transparent as schell-hengst. With car-itram ‘leg’ cf. bhar-tira-m ‘arm.’ In 
both of these alike old -t-tvo- ‘ goer, leg,’ whence ‘limb,’ may be contained. 
Then car-ztvam was the ‘ go-limb,’ and bhar-itram the ‘carry-limb.’ In Greek 
ae -etpov ‘ bier’ -erpov will be still a ‘goer,’ but in the sense of ‘ matinee : 
or ‘go-cart,’ while dep- will indicate its use in carrying (cf. Eng. carriage). 
collection of examples might show that the Greek words in -e-rpo- ae 
with Skr. words in -ztra- all allow of explanation by irradiation from patterns 
in which the force of -er-po- and -i-tra- is still clear to sight. Note also 
Skr. car-isnd- ‘se mouens, errans, instabilis’ with -isau- : isnatt ‘ accelerat.’ 


X. Sanskrit dévtt-, divétmant-: Latin divit-. 

15. There are two competing definitions and analyses of div#t-. Grassmann 
defines as ‘splendour,’ but the Petersburg lexicon, followed by Wackernagel 
(at. Gram. 2, § 22a), as well as Ludvig and Griffith in their translations, 
analyze as div-it-‘ad caelum iens.’ For Grassmann’s definition cf. Aufrecht 
in KZ. 2, 149, and Grassmann himself ibid. 11. 9, though in his translation of 
RV. 10. 76. 6 (see below) he goes over to the other camp. In BB. 12, 114 fn. 
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Bartholomae takes. divét as a noun, but does not define it. Aufrecht compared 
divit- for its formation with har#, a colour adjective =‘ bright ’"—which does not 
keep the -/- of divdt- from being the ¢ of dyzt- ‘splendour.’ In form divt-t- 
‘bright’: d2-divi-s ‘splendidus,’ is not unlike haré-i-: hari-s; cf. for the 
reduplication sarét- ‘flumen’ (cf. Eng. ‘ current’): sa-sré-s ‘currens’: sa-sv7-t- 
‘fluens,’ with further examples in Brugmann, Gr.” 2. 1, § 316. The analysis 
as div-t#- leaves div- hard to account for as a terminus ad quem, at least 
Sanskrit exhibits no parallel case with a prius div-=‘ ad caelum.’ 

16. The words divét- and divétmant are practically confined to RV., and 
divit- is a hapax. The examples are: 

1. 26. 2 (Arnold’s A period) where Agni, invited to sit at the sacrifice, is 
addressed in the line ‘Agne divitmata vdcah’ (=vdcasé) and Grassmann’s 
rendering by ‘Agni durch unser glanzend lied’ is certainly not less apt 
than Griffith’s ‘through our heavenly word.’ 

4. 31. 1m (Arnold’s A), mahé rayé divitmate. Grassmann: ‘zu glanz- 
endem besitz des guts’; Griffith: ‘ for great celestial opulence.’ 

5: 79. 1 (Arnold’s B"), twice repeated in SV., ‘mahé no adya bhodayatso 
rayé divitmati.’ Grassmann: ‘zu grossem reichthum weck’ uns heut, o 
morgenroth, zu glanzendem; Griffith: ‘O heavenly dawn, awaken us to 
ample opulence to-day.’ 

to. 76. 6 (Arnold's B!), vaca divitd divitmata. Grassmann: ‘mit schall 
der zu dem himmel dringt,’ not substantially different from Griffith's ‘ with 
heavenly song that rushes up to heaven.’ Aufrecht (l.s.c.) had taken d. d. as 
‘mit strahlendem glanze.’ I deviate from Aufrecht by rendering the words 
v. d. d. ‘uoce splendente splendidissima’ (see below), though there is a possi- 
bility of taking divéta d. as a very early instance of an instrum. qual. =uoce 
splendore splendidissimo. For the construction see Speyer, Skr. Synt. § 67, 
where we have the examples kosah svalpa-vyayena = aerarium parui-expenso and 
vividhaiy drumdih kdénanam ‘uariis arboribus siluam’ (see also Brugmann, 
Gr.? 2. 2. § 468; Delbriick, Gr.’ 3. § 106). Thus interpreted divéia divttmata 
is not unlike héritvaté varcasaé ‘aureo splendore’ (instrum. of means) in 
RV. 10. 112. 3. Morphologically the ‘ possessive’ hdritvant- (hapax) would 
seem to be a mere irradiation from divét-mant- (with m in avoidance of the 
sequence v-v, cf. Schulze KZ. 39. 612; Bender, Suffixes -mant and -vant, 
p- 39).* 

17. But divé- is susceptible of defence as an adjective of the harét- type, 
while divétmant- ‘splendidus’ may be a blend, so to speak, of divit- ‘splendens ’ 
with dyu-mdnt ‘splendorem habens’ (cf. in Macdonnell’s Vedic Grammar 
§ 246 fn. on the intrusion of d from ad-bhuta- ‘marvellous’ into an-ati<cd>>bhuta- 
‘unsurpassed ’). 

1 Bender’s remarks on the general analogy may be as well tosuppose that when nominalized 
that may have produced tdvasvant from tavds in the possessive derivative a secondary accent 
(p. 32 fn.) do not agree with his explanation of of diacritic purport was given to the adj. stem 


the accent of hdritvant- on p. 41, fn. 2, and  harét (i.e. *hdrit- ‘ splendour’). 
*haritvant- were as permissible as divétmant-. It 
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18. In its usage divdtmant once qualifies rdyé= Lat. rei (dat.) and once 
follows rayé, but is in agreement with usas ‘ Aurora.’ One wonders if here 
(5. 79. 1) divdtmati, instead of being a nom. voc. is a dative in -t2, cf. at 
(frequent), vitt (2°), see Macdonnell p. 232, a. Or is it a (masc.) dat.-loc. 
in -7 of the type described, but not yet conclusively found (see, however, 
O.Bulg. i- datives in Brugmann, Gr2 2. 2. § 162. 1) by Bartholomae (Gr. 
Iran. Phil. 1. § 217)? It may rather be an emendation of the Vedic diaskeuast 
who, staggering at rdy-é (usually feminine) with a masc. adjective divdtmate, 
and ignorant of RV. 4. 31. 11, altered to divétmatt, in construction with wsas. 
The remaining instances of divéimant agree with vaca ‘voce’ or vdcas ‘ Féros’ 
(see Delbriick in KZ. 20, 227). That the sense of ‘splendidus’ is here 
admissible ought to be clear from Latin combinations like wox suamis et 
splendida, uerba splendida (Cicero), cf. also uerba luculentiora, scriptor lucu- 
lentus (Cicero), oratio luculenta (Sallust). That divétmant moves in the same 
semantic range as dyu-mdnt (see § 17) is manifest, for we have dyumdnt- with 
vayds ‘rei’ (gen. 1°), with the cognate word vayé-s (3°), and with their 
synonyms bhdgas (1°) and gam (1°); also with vac-am ‘vocem’ (2°) and with 
vacas- (1°). 

19. In view of the characteristic combination of dyumant | divétmant- with 
the words for ‘wealth’ (ray- | vay¢-: Lat. vés)—cf. also the parallelism of the 
adverbially used neuters vevdt || dywmdt in RV. 2. 9. 6; 5. 23. 4; 6. 48.7 (in 
every case qualifying the imperative d1-dt-hi ‘splende’)—I find myself quite 
unwilling to follow Schulze in KZ. 45. 190 and divorce Lat. d2wet- ‘rich,’ 
diuitiae ‘ riches’ (with adj. luculentae in Plautus, cf. also luculenta hereditas ; in 
Cicero, secundas res splendidiores facit amicitia) from Vedic divit-. So far as 
the root goes, there is no issue to join with Schulze; but, in conformity with 
Skr. divét-, Lat. divet- must be explained from ‘shining’ and not from ‘sky,’ 
though if proethnic *diwit- had come into Latin with some of its original 
sense it may well have come under the influence of diuwm (cf. sub dio ‘ under 
the bright sky’ with &-dtos ‘ meridianus’). What came into Latin may have 
been diw- (or detw-)et, cf. et in dpyér- ‘white.’ | 


XI. O.Bulg. bogatd ‘ Fortunatus.’ 


20. Nor can I admit Schulze’s parallel instance, after Schroeder as cited, 
of O.Bulg. bogatdé ‘ Fortunatus,’ and formed morphologically like Fortund-tus, 
but its prius is to be correlated with Av. baya@- ‘pars, portio’: Skr. bhdga- 
‘share, wohlstand,’ and the connotation of ‘ fortuna’ or even ‘ diuitiae’ is clear 
from the hapax compound bhdga-bhaktasya (rayds)=quasi ‘fortuna-diuisae 
(rei),’ cf. also bhdgavant ‘ gut-begabt.’ In Indo-Iranian bhdga is the Dis- 
penser (God), but also the dispensed (‘wealth’). In O.Bulg. we have 
bogu ‘god,’ but when Schulze writes ‘der arme heisst bei den Slaven “ von 
den géttern verlassen”; ubogd- und nebogii-’ we may admit that this is now 
the popular interpretation, but surely we must start with ‘ dupopos, dpospos, 
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expers’ (as found, with some redundance, in Terence, Heawt. 652, ne expers 
partis esset de nostris bonis). Rather is bogaté like Latin nummdatus. 


XII. Latin gurg-ei- ‘ eddy.’ 


21. In this complex I define gurg- by ‘ swallowing,’ a broken reduplication 
form, however we explain the abnormality of g, to the root of wovat. The 
combination gurg-et- meant ‘swallow-going,’ no bad description of an eddy 
for one who has seen the swirl and down-suck of it. The sense of ‘eddy’ is 
found in a derivative of ez, precisely in the word eddy: O.Norse ida. The 
combination of the notions ‘errare’ and ‘circulare’ is found in Eng. ¢roll : 
stroll (cf. Skeat or the Oxford Dictionary), and is as old as the time when the 
planets (‘ stellae errantes’) were observed to go round the earth, or when a 
‘wheel’ was a ‘goer’ (see § 10). It isa fact, or a superstition, of wood-craft 
that a man when lost always wanders round and round in a circle. 


XIII. Sanskrit send-nz: xoipa-vos. 


22. The correspondence of send-nt ‘general’ with Germ. her-zog cannot 
have escaped the notice of anybody whose attention has once been drawn 
to sena-nt. ‘Their Homeric synonym is xoipavos, and -vos=‘dux.’ The corre- 
lation of -vos: Skr. m7- ‘ducere’ is the same as the correlation of -cd-s in 
givi-cds ‘in monte cubans’: -¢7- in syona-ci-s ‘in-molli-(lecto-) cubans.’ The 
shortening of the a in xoipa-: Germ. heer will have taken place as in potpa. 
Whether the shortening demonstrably took place before the composition is a 
question of chronology I know not how to determine. 


XIV. Sanskrit syond- ‘soft’: edv7 ‘ bed.’ 


23. The aspirate in xa0-cevdw ‘I sleep’ gives some warrant for supposing 
evvn to be for *etvy : syond- in the Sanskrit compound just cited. It is curious 
that the derivation of syond- has not been hitherto realized. It will have 
meant ‘pliant’ to start with, and belong with sy#man- ‘band’: the root 
siv- syii- ‘ plectere’ (earlier sense than ‘suere’). In -ed-dev the complex will 
have meant ‘ (se) lecto dare,’ and original *syéu- may have been a locative to a 
noun stem *syuz-. In general, cf. déuviov ‘bed, bedding’: the root of Lat. 
domare ‘binden’ (earlier than ‘bandigen,’ and also found in Lat. domus, the 
‘wattled house’). In Wort. u. Sach. 3. 52 sq. Meringer would unite Lat. 
texit ‘ weaves’ with téxtwy ‘carpenter’ by defining their root as ‘ flectere,’ and 
I think this is right. The sphere in which syond- moves is seen in syond casi 
susada (VS.) which Bloomfield cites in AJPh. 33. 9 with a TB. variant. 
His rendering is ‘ pleasant art thou and a fair seat to rest on.’ 


XV. Vedic kridd-vasu- ‘ diuidens-bona.’ 


24. The Rigveda has viddd-vasu =‘ inueniens-bona’ four times (three times 
in Arnold’s A hymns, once in his B*) and the hapax abhardd-vasu- ‘afferens-bona’ 
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(5. 79. 1), both perfectly clear compounds. The hapax ¢atdd-vasu- (1. 119. I= B?) 
will certainly be for *¢atd-vasu-, as it follows another compound with sahasra- 
‘thousand.’ For kritad-vasu- (8. 31. 9), it would seem that we might satisfy 
ourselves with the plain etymological interpretation of the padas ab: viithotra 
krtadvasi (% with the pada-text) | dagasyanta ’mrtaya kam=<The household- 
pair> inviting-to-a-feast, cutting-goodies, bestowing <these> verily on the 
Immortal. With -vasu in the compound cf. bon-bons and goodies. 


XVI. Vedic pratad-vasué (RV. 8. 13. 27). 


25. In this stanza Indra is supplicated to yoke his sorrels, his boon- 
companions (sadhamddya), his pratadvasé (dual) and rattle-along (abhd-svara) to 
the soma-drinking. In such a context we may credit the composer of the 
hymn, that ancient poet of wine, with looking upon the sorrels who are to fetch 
Indra to the convivium as sharing in the extraction or preparation of 
that boon. The word preparation brings us to ask whether pratdd may 
have to do with Lat. parare, but its -t- would then have to be explained. The 
word extraction brings us to the root pret- as found in Lat. presst (see Fay, 
KZ. 43, 351), and to Skr. prt- ‘battle,’ i.e. ‘press’ (of battle). Note also 
prt-sutz-s ‘(proeli) impetus,’ where -sut¢-s comes either from the root su- ‘ premere’ 
or from sii- ‘impel, hurl,’ not certainly different roots. The assumption 
precedent is that the root pret- was used to describe the extraction of sap or 
milk by pressure (or by boring). Here, in using pratdd-, the poet may have 
had in mind the spirting, splashing, spattering of the drops as the soma- 
stalks were a-crushing and the like spatter of mud by the racing horses. One 
asks oneself whether ultimately pratdd is not ‘dashing’ (trans.), cognate with 
O.Norse spretta ‘ salire’ (intrans.), cf. Eng. sprints. I assume here no violation 
of Grimm’s law. In O.Norse spretia tt may have come from proethnic -in- as 
well as from a prior Norse sprenta, and the fixation of ¢# in this or some like 
formation may have analytically influenced the nt group in the sept of sprints. 

26. For the relation of Skr. prt- ‘battle’: Latin prem-it, pf. pressit, note 
Bartholomae’s third definition (Wtbch. 869) of pavat- ‘jemandem (acc.) 
feindlich entgegen, zu leibe gehen’ (= Lat. aliquem petere), a sense not alien 
to Lat. premit ‘presses, chases, pursues’ (game, the enemy). Semantically, 
O.Norse s)pretta=‘salire,’ Av. parat-=‘insilire’ (in the late Latin sense of 
‘adoriri’). Should we start with a compound fer-et- ‘ praeire; adoriri’—or a 
tautological compound, with cumulative force, of the root per- ‘ to pierce, fare,’ 
and the root ef- ‘to wander, run’ (cf. on Latin interpret- § 34)—the sense of 

“squeeze, press,’ would have pars asa descrip eta of the concomitant or 
sequel action involved in ‘ piercing.’ 


XVII. Avestan fratat-tarata- ‘ pro-fluens, rapidus.’ 
27. Passing over Bartholomae’s most complicated explanation as fra- 
tatéava-ta, and holding to the traditional division as a compound, I would 
explain frdtat- as an adverbially used neuter of the present participle = prae- 
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currenter (from pro-+et- ‘currere’) combined with a #- derivative of the 
root kar (Bartholomae, 449) ‘uersari,’ viz.: cava-t- (for so in three of the 
four citations we find the stem): ¢ar-dt- (§ 13). Skr. af- is actually defined by 
“laufen ’ (P'W.). 


XVIII. Upwreci-raos ‘ qui praecurrit populum.’ 


28. Every IE. name may be significant, a tell-tale name. The name of 
Protesilaos, if I have properly divined its meaning, tells us all about him that 
we learn from Homer, droOpecxovta word mpétictov ’Axatav (B. 698 sq.). 
The quantity agreement of Hpwreci[-Aaos| and Av. fratat- raises the question 
whether @ represents an IE. contraction of o+¢. There is very little evidence 
to settle this question (cf. Brugmann, Gr.? I. § 964), and it would require 
compounds that had lost touch with their primitives to remove the suspicion 
that the junction vowel owed its colour to the semantic, not the phonetic, 
preponderance of whichever vowel prevailed. In Ipwreci-, though com- 
pounded of pro+eteti, w may be due to mpéros ‘ first’ (? from pro + dtos ‘ goer’; 
then Doric wparos has secondary a, cf. the adverb wpdav and Latin pra-uos 
‘ forward, pert).’ 


XIX. Vedic anv-ditat (A V. 18. 3. 40) ‘ consecutus est.’ 


29. This is a blend of ait, impf. 3d. sg. of the root é- ‘ire’ and diat, the 
corresponding form from the root af- ‘errare, currere.’ For the previous 
discussion of the form see Lanman’s note to Whitney’s AV. (Harv. Or. 
Series, 8. 860). 


XX. Avestan patarata- (~ — ~) ‘ flying.’ 


30. This, like Lat. Jacerta (§ 11), is from a compound pa*ia*r-eta (or -ita) 
= ‘in-penna-iens.’ Under what proethnic or pre-Avestan conditions the quadri- 
syllable (~ ~ ~ ~) was reduced to a trisyllable (~ —~) cannot be made out. 


XXI. Hrop ‘heart’: Skr. at-mén- ‘breath.’ 


31. These words and their cognates (see e.g. Prellwitz’, s.vv. #rop and 
aTpos) may be reasonably derived from the root ef-. The heart, bosom, lungs, 
stomach (abdomen) are all in perpetual motion, a fact much more in ocular 
evidence in early savagery than now. According to Fick-Stokes*, p. 29, 
O.Ir. in-athar is from én-dtoro-. ‘This would mean the ‘ in-goer.’ 


XXII. Old Welsh -nteredou. 


32. The compound permed-interedou (glossed by ‘ilia’) will have come, 
in its posterius, from enter<->eto- (Fick-Stokes*, p. 30). Is -eto- itself a 
posterius=‘iens,’ and the whole a newer, but still IE., formation to make more 
precise en-tevo- (in év-repov) after -tevo- was losing its force of ‘ going’ (see 
Fay, AJPh. 31, 407)? The @ of Skr. dntra- will be secondary. 
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XXIII. Sanskrit k7-t-van- ‘ machend, bewirkend.’ 


33. I have recently noted (AJPh. 34.16, § 44 fn.) that the agent suffix -ter- 
(cf. for its origin Prellwitz?, s.v. tetpw) gives evidence in such derivatives as 
Lat. cul-tiir-a nattira of a by-form -tver- | -tvor- ‘faciens’: O.Bulg. tvoriti 
‘facere.’ If we had Skr. kf-tvar- it would be tautological, quasi ‘ make- 
maker,’ and ky-tvan- may have replaced the start-form *kriwor- with r- -n 
for r- -v, cf. the normal feminine ky-tvari- ‘magical,’ noting that po-tvord 
means ‘magic’ (cf. Jevons in Anthropology and the Classics, p. 98). The 
different treatment of k¢tvan- and krtvavi- would be due to syllabification. 
Any root with y would present the conditions for dissimilation. The dis- 
similation was doubtless proethnic, for the feminine variation is found in the 
type of iwy fem. wietpa, where the -twen | -twert type had been imitated by 
the -wen- type. Perhaps in a word like Skr. *k-van- we have the reduction 
of *fk-tvay=‘ carmen-faciens,’ but a syncretic origin for -w-en- is also to be 
admitted. 


XXIV. ary ‘interpres, nuntius.’ 


34. It is now (see Herwerden’s Lex Suppl. s.v.) not open to reasonable 
doubt that atunv is a genuine word. We may take its a- for an 9-, a reduced 
stage of a long grade word in é-, cf. Prellwitz? s.v. atyos ‘vapour.’ An 
atuny was, in our modern parlance, a ‘runner,’ as was an inter-py-et- (on 
pr-et- see Fay, Cl. Quart. 3. 272). 


XXV. Homeric éantys ‘entgegen-kommend, sociable.’ 


35- As a concluding testimony for the root et ‘errare, currere, ire,’ so 
often mentioned above, I cite éwnr7js with its abstract éarnrdés. The sense of 
ém-ntes- (with protracted é as in § 5) is roughly ‘approachable, accessible,’ 
terms denoting a passive sort of friendliness. But the original sense (see on 
active-passive reciprocals Fay in IF. 29, 418) was rather active=‘ approaching, 
sociable, entgegenkommend.’ Comparable formations are Skr. v¢-va@cas— 
‘variously speaking,’ sd-vd@cas—‘ similarly speaking.’ The accent of the Greek 
words is secondary, say after the synonymous pair dapsorys (=apud socium 
stans, see Fay, AJ Ph. 34. 33) daptorvs. 

Epwin W. Fay. 
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LITERATURE AND GENERAL. 


American Journal of Philology. Vol. 34. No.3. 1913. 


Emory B. Lease, Neve and neque with the Imperative and Subjunctive. Summa- 
rizes with statistics the usage of these particles to express prohibitions in the prose 
and verse literature. Rarer varieties, e¢ ne, ac ne, etc., are also dealt with. Roy C, 
Flickinger, The Accusative of Exclamation in Epistolary Latin. C. F. W.Miiller’s canon, 
that o must be inserted in Cicero’s letters to Atticus with names of things, is disproved. 
The idiom (0 continually gaining) becomes more rigid as we move from Plautus to 
Pliny. H.C. Hoskier, The Lost Commentary of Oecumenius on the Apocalypse. Roland 
G. Kent, Again Lucilius on El and I. Areply to Fay: Tenney Frank, Marginalia 
(2) Hor. Epod. 2. 26 (queruntuy of birds means ‘sing’; (b) Cic. ad Att. VII 2. 7; 
(c) Livy ap. Sen. Suas. VI 22; (d) Ennius Med. 259-61 (V.); (e) Cic. Verr. IV 163 
(would read aequabiliter for aequaliter), Charles Knapp, De quibusdam locts primi 
Horati Sermonis. Reviews: Drerup’s Iliad V (W. K. Prentice), Mooney’s A rgonautica 
of Apollonius Rhodius (E. Fitch). 


Athenaeum (Pavia). Vol. I., Part IV. 1913. 


A. Calderini, Te Epigrammi Cyzici im relation to tragedy. C. agrees substantially 
with Meyer of Konigsberg that the Epigrams were written by a scholar in the fifth 
or sixth century a.p., describing certain bas-reliefs on the temple of Apollo at Cyzicus 
II Cent. B.c.), the subjects for which were suggested by a pre-Alexandrine ‘ manual,’ 
drawing on Greek tragedies. The Efigrammi are valuable for the reconstruction 
of lost tragedies. Carlo Pascal, Ennius in the Middle Ages. Emnnius was famed 
as scientist and poet, but no one later than Isidorus had any direct knowledge of him, 
and Cicero and Claudius were taken for the authority on his merits. M. Valgimigli 
gives notes on various passages in the recently discovered Satyric drama of Sophocles, 
discusses the question whether the coryphaeus and Silenus are identical personages 
in the drama, and quotes certain passages where the Chorus and Silenus seem to be 
acting or speaking independently. J. Procacci, Short notes on some passages of the 
Panegyrict Latin. P. comments on emendations by W. Baehrens and others, and 
adds some of his own. VV. Constanzi, Zeus Thaulios. Near Pharsalus an altar was 
found inscribed Avos @avAvov, an epithet only found in two other inscriptions. 
Hesychius’ lexicon gives Oatyos 7) Oatdos as a designation of Ares among the 
Macedonians. Constanzi discusses the views of Hoffmann and others, and considers 
that the forms with @avA- are Atticized out of Macedonian *AavaAos just as Hesychius 
gives us favOcxd, fav00 = Maced. favdicd, favdy. He accepts Solmsen’s view placing 
Thessalian OavA-, Macedonian éavdA- alongside of the Phrygian-Lydian xavéavAas= 
Kuvayxa, and Phryg.-Lyd. ddos, ‘the wolf’ as ‘strangler,’ and OavAwv given as the 
Sovdves among the Athenians. *OavAos among the Macedonians, meaning ‘ slayer,’ 
or even being the wolf himself, was then attached to Ares, thus taking us back to the 
ages of theriomorphism and of the common home of a race still undivided, dwelling 
in the valley of the Axius or Aliacmon. 
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Berliner philologische Wochenschrift. 1913. 

Aug. 2. O. Viedebantt, Quaestiones Epiphanianae metrologicae et cviticae (Tittel). 
Throws some new light on ancient weights and measures. J. Paulson, Index Lucre- 
tianus (Kraemer). Trustworthy. H. Kiepert et Ch. Huelsen, Formae urbis Romae 
Antiquae (Graffunder). In the new edition one ‘ Hauptkarte’ and four ‘ Nebenkarten ’ 
have been added. 

Aug. 9. A. Maidhof, Zur Begriffsbestimmung dev Koine besonders auf Grund des 
Attizisten Moivis (Schwyzer). <A. Ritzenfeld, Procl Diadocht Lycit Institutio physica, 
ed. A. R. (Tittel). With German translation, Latin preface and notes, and an index 
of the more important words. E. Diehl, Inuscriptiones Latinae (Riewald). 39 pp.+50 
‘ Tafeln ’ (small folio) of photographs of inscriptions in chronological order from the 
lapis Romuli onward. <A. Philippson, Topogvaphische Kavte des westlichen Kleinasien. 
Lief. 2 and 3. (H. v. Gaertringen). Much praised. 

Aug. 16. E. Diehl, Supplementum Sophocleum, ed. E. D. (Bucherer). One of 
Lietzmann’s Kleine Texte. Contains the ’Ixvevraé and other fragments (all that have 
been discovered since Nauck). (1) C. Clementi, Pervigilium Venens, ed. by C. C. 
(2) ‘Pervigilium Venevis, Oxford Plain Text (Hosius). J. L. Strachan-Davidson, 
Problems of the Roman Criminal Law (Beseler). An admirable introduction to the 
subject. A. Struck, Zuv Landeshunde von Griechenland (Gerland). The author had 
unusual knowledge of the country. E. Bourciez, Eléments de linguistique vomane 
(Niedermann). The sketch of Vulgar Latin highly praised. 

Aug. 23. C. Pascal, Le cvedenze d’ oltvetomba nelle opeve lettevarie dell’ antichita 
classica (Gruppe). Th. Meyer-Steineg, Chirurgische Instrumente des Altertums (Scho- 
nack). Highly praised. Forms a valuable supplement to J. S. Milne’s ‘Surgical 
instruments in Greek and Roman times.’ O. Schrader, Die Anschauungen V. Hehns 
von dev Herkunft unsevey Kulturpflanzen und Haustieve im Lichte neuerey Forschung 
(Keller). Corrects Hehn in many ways.—This number includes a communication 
from W. Aly as to a Thesaurus Dialecti Ionicae. He has nearly ready for use the MS 
of a complete Index to Herodotus. This will be placed in the Library of the 
University of Freiburg i. Br., where it may be consulted. He proposes to add to 
this gradually a record of the vocabulary of other Ionic writings (including the Ionic 
elements in tragedy and in Attic prose of the fifth century) and ultimately to publish. 

Aug. 30. H. Gomperz [son of Th. Gomperz], Sophisttkh und Rhetonk (W. 
Nestle). N. disagrees for the most part with G.’s conclusions. W. M. FI. Petrie, 
The formation of the alphabet (Larfeld). Unfavourable. : 

Sept. 6. Max C. P. Schmidt, Die Entstehung dev antiken Wasseruhy. Mit 12 Tafeln 
(Tittel). A useful collection of material. I. van Wageningen, Awl: Persi Flaccé 
satuvae, ed. atgue prolegomenis, interpretatione Belgica, commentario instvuxtt I. v. W, 
(Hosius). Favourable. J. Wackernagel, Uber einige antike Anvedeformen (Wabrmann). 
On the vocatives Ocds, deus, dvep, populus, etc. 

Sept. 13. Haupt-Vahlen, Catulli Tibulli Propertii cavmina. Ed. VII. a Rud. 
Helmio edita (Magnus). Vahlen left the book ready for the press. W. Havers, 
Untersuchungen zuv Kasus-syntax dev indogermanischen Sprachen (Hermann). One of the 
series edited by Brugmann and Thumb. A study of what the author calls the 
‘ Dativus sympatheticus’ (e.g, dvOpéors ido Oar véoous) in many idg. languages. 

Sept. 20. J. G. Frazer, The Golden Bough, Pt. 5 (Gruppe). P. Persson, Bettrage 
zuv indogermanischen Wortforschung (Ehrlich), ‘Learned, penetrating and stimulating.’ 
Part 1, Worterkldvungen, pp. 1-549. Part 2, Zur Frage nach den sogenannten Wurzel- 
determinativen, pp. 553-913. For the study of semantics see the ‘ Sachregister ’ under 
Bedeutungswechsel, pp. 968-990. J. Wright, Comparative Grammar of the Greek Lan- 
guage (Hermann). ‘On the whole successful in putting together the results of 
recent investigation.’ 

Sept. 27. H. Bliimner, Karte von Griechenland zuv Zeit des Pausantas sowie in der 
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Gegenwart (Schenkl). Supplements the edition of Pausanias by BI. and Hitzig. 
M. Pohlenz, De Outdt carminibus amatoriis (Th. Birt). P. discusses at length the 
chronology of Ovid’s works down to a.p. 2. [The discussion is continued Nov. 22.] 

Oct 4. R.C. Kukula, C. Plini libvi epistulayum etc., rec. R. C. K. (Baehrens). 
This, the second, edition marks an advance, but the treatment of the Letters is better 
than that of the Panegyricus. G. Cardinali, Studi Gvaccani (Bardt). A full state- 
ment as to the sources etc. of the history of the Gracchi. 

Oct. 11. J. Middendorf, Elegiae in Maecenatem commentario gyvammatico instructae 
adiuncta quaestione chronologica (Helm). The author assigns these poems and the 
Consolatio ad Liuiam to the time of Seneca not that of Augustus. H. Dragendorff, 
Westdeutschland zuy Romerzeit (Anthes), An excellent summary. 

Oct. 18. L,. Weniger, Dey Schild des Achilles. 1, Text mit einer verkleinerten 
Tafel. II. Tafel in wirklicher Grésse (Brueckner). A good attempt to represent 
the shield. W. Sternkopf, Ciceyo Phil. 3-6 (Ammon). A continuation of Halm’s 
‘edition in Weidmann’s series. Excellent. [W. S. has since published Phil. 7-10.] 
H. v. Fritze, Die Elektvonprigung von Kyzikos. [Nomisma. VII] (Weil). 

Oct. 25. H. Stuart Jones, Companion to Roman History (Peter). Praised... A 
valuable collection of illustrations. Mélanges P. F. Girard (Beseler). Forty-eight 
papers on Roman law by various writers dedicated to Professor Girard. 

Nov. 1. K. Hildebrandt, Platons Gastmahl, neu ribertvagen und eingeleitet (Pavlu). 
The Introduction (of which a summary is given) is original and valuable. O. Apelt, 
Platons Dialog Philebos, iibersetzt und erlautert (Pavlu). H. Sjogren, M. Tullii 
Cicevonis ad Q. fratvem epistularum libri tres, rec. H.S. (Klotz). The edition is based on 
the views set forth in the author’s Commentationes Tullianae [Cp. Class. Rev. xxv, 1911, 
pp. 149 sqq.]. S. has given us a much better text. Th. Ladewig and others, Vergil 
Aen. I-VI (Tolkiehn). A. Dieterich, Mutter Evde (Stengel). Second edition with 
‘Nachtrige,’ 14 pp., by R. Wiinsch. I. Bloch, Die Prostitution, I (Blimner). 
_ Classical antiquity fully treated in 378 pp.; good indices. L. Mauceri, {1 castello 
Eunialo (Hude). Reconstruction of the fort built by Dionysius in 402 B.c, 

Nov. 8. C. Blinkenberg, La Chronique du Temple Lindien (Hiller v. Gaertringen). 
Editio princeps of the inscription (found in 1904) including lists of gifts to Athena 
Lindia. R. Beer, Monumenta palacogvaphica Vindobonensia, hrsg. von R. B., Lief. 2 
(Weinberger). [The first Part is noticed in Year’s Work’ 1912, p. 125.] This part 
also contains excellent reproductions of MSS. and notes. U. Ph. Boissevain, 
Beschreibung dev gnech. Miinzen zu Amsterdam (Regling). Follows the arrangement of 
the London and of Macdonald’s Glasgow catalogues. W. Crénert contributes an 
interesting paper ‘ Zum griech. Thesaurus.’ 

Nov. 15. D.S. Margoliouth, The Poetics of Avistotle (Crénert). Very valuable 
for the text. Th. Meyer-Steineg, Darstellungen novmaley und kvankhaft vevindertey 
Korperteile an antiken Weihgaben. 4 Tafeln (Schonack). The illustrations show 
‘Exvotos’ from Cos. Valuable for the study of ancient medicine. 

Nov. 22. B. Kuster, De tvibus cavminibus papyvt Parisinae magicae (Preisendanz). 
Useful. I. Nye, Sentence connection illustrated chiefly from Livy (Klotz). A careful 
study. H. F. Soveri, De ludovum memoria praecipue Tertullianea capita selecta (Bitschof- 
sky). A thorough piece of work. M. Schanz, Geschichte dey vomischen Lttevatuy 11, 2: 
Vom Tode des Augustus bis zuv Regievung Hadnans (Helm). ‘The third edition rewritten 
and enlarged from 425 to 601 pp. Shows remarkably wide knowledge of recent 
writing and independent judgment. TF. Baumgarten, F. Poland, R. Wagner, Die 
hellenistisch-vomische Kultur. Mit 440 A bbildungen im Text, 11 Tafeln, 4 Karten (Zielinski). 
The book brings together and interprets the recent work of many specialists (on 
papyri, excavations, etc.). The third edition, enlarged and brought up to date, of 
Die hellenische Kuliuy by the same authors is also favourably reviewed. 
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Classical Weekly (New York). 1913. 

Oct. 4. E. Post, Selected Epigrams of Martial (W. B. McDaniel). The notes 
are ‘ terse, clear, and interesting.’ 

Nov. 1. Lane Cooper, Aristotle on the Art of Poetry (J. R. Wheeler). ‘The 
many illustrations taken from English authors are likely to be valuable to students of 
the Classics.’ . 

Nov. 15. L. Friedlinder, Roman Life and Manners. Authorized translation of 
the 7th ed. Vol. 1V., Appendices and Notes. By A. B. Gough (J. C. Rolfe). 
‘The value of this work is very greatly increased by the addition of this volume 
which is in itself a useful book of reference.’ 


Deutsche Literaturzeitung. 1913. 

Aug. 16. C. E. Gleye, Die Moskauer Sammlung mittelgnechischer Sprichworter — 
(P, N. Papageorgiu). J. van Leeuwen I. F., Jas I-XII (F. Stirmer). Maintains — 
the unity and beauty of both Iliad and Odyssey. 

Aug. 23. O. Apelt, Platonische Aufsitze (W. Moog). Pleasing and stimulating. 
F. Preisigke, Berichtigungsliste dey griechischen Papyrusurkunden aus A gypten (G. Plau- 
mann). E. Engstroém, Cavmina latina epigvaphica (E. Diehl). A supplement to 


Buecheler’s collection. G. Rotondi, Leges publicae populs Romani (J. Friedrich). 4 


Wonderfully complete and accurate. 
Aug. 30. F. Blass, Bacchylidis carmina. Ed. IV. curavit G. Suess (P. Maas). 


Open to criticism. L. Meister, Quaestiones Tullianae ad libros qu inscribuntuy de oratore 4 


pevtinentes (G. Ammon). Pays attention to rhythm as evidence for the text. 

Sept. 6. O. Immisch, Der erste platonische Brief (C. Ritter). Rightly explains 
the letter as from the Spartan Dexippus to Dionysius I, when becoming a tyrant. 
T. Rice Holmes, Cdsayr’s Feldziige 1 Gallien und Britannien. Translations by W. ~ 
Schott and F. Rosenberg (R. Grosse). The translation is excellent. In the books ~ 
the early influence of Massilia is insufficiently recognized; the Massiliots, not the 
Phoenicians, were probably the first to sail the North Sea and discover Britain. 
The numbers of Caesar’s troops are usually understated. 


Sept. 13. E. Kapp, Uber das Verhiltnis der eudemischen zur nikomachischen Ethik | 


des Avistoteles (P.von der Miihll). Shows that the conception of the Eudemian ethics 
is earlier. B. Stech, Senatores Romani quit fuerint nde a Vespasiano usque ad Tyaant 
exitum (K. Hénn). Carefully compiled, and indicates incidentally the rapid decay — 
of the patrician families. 

Sept. 20. H. Th. Peck, A History of Classical Philology from the seventh century — 
B.c. to the twentieth century a.p. (B. A. Miller). In spite of many errors a book of 
importance, connecting its subject in each century with the spirit of the age. 
A. Miller, Asthetischer Kommentar zu den Tragodien dev Sophokles. 2 Aufl.(H. Klammer). 
A distinct advance on the first edition. 

Sept. 27. W. Riepl, Das Nachrichtenwesen des Altertums (H. Blimner). 

Oct. 4. Fr. Preisigke, Sammelbuch griechischer Uvkunden aus Agypten 1, 2. 
(G, Plaumann). E. H. Minns, Scythians and Greeks (T. Schmidt). An indispensable 
handbook of South Russian archaeology, the result of indefatigable labour. 

Oct. 11. F. Kutsch, Attische Heilgotter und Heilheroen (A. Abt). On the basis of 
inscriptions shows the rise of heroes to gods and of private cult to state-cult. 

Oct. 18. W. Schick, Favorin rept rai8wv tpopis (J. Iberg). Traces the diatribe — 
in Gellius xii. 1 to Chrysippus’ tract rept zaiSwv dywyjs, with amplification of the — 
medical aspect. J.T. Allardice and E. A. Junks, An Index of the Adverbs of Plautus 
(G. Landgraf). A useful collection by two pupils of Professor Lindsay. 

Oct. 25. P. Poralla, Prosopographie der Lakedaemonier (Hiller v. Gaertringen). 

Nov. 1. H. Lommel, Studien tiber indogermanische Femininbildungen (A. Debrun- 
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ner). H. Ehrlich, Untersuchungen iibey die Natur dev griechischen Betonung (E. Her- 
| mann). The book is minutely examined. 


Nov. 8. H. Spiess, Menschenart und Heldentum in Homer's Ilias (F. Stiirmer). 


| Valuable to teachers. H. Rabe, Hermogenis opera ed. H. R.(K. Miinschner). 


Nov. 15. G. Heinzelmann, Animismus und Religion (C. Clemen). 
Nov. 22. W. Kéhler, Die Versbrechung bei den gviechischen Tragikern (K. List- 


| mann). 


Nov. 29. E. Kalinka, Die pseudoxenophontische ’A@nvaiwy TodAureia (R. v. Pohl- 


| mann), Contains introduction and translation, with the suggestion that the work 


was originally a speech delivered at the symposium of an Hetairia. W. M. Lindsay, 
S. Pompei Festi De verborum significatu cum Pauli Epitome, ed. W. M. L. (A. E. 
Anspach). Cautious, sometimes too cautious. 

Dec. 6. J. de Decker, Juvenalis declamans (K.v. Morawski). Traces the influence 
of rhetorical schooling on J., but exaggerates his ignorance of philosophy. J. L. 
Strachan-Davidson, Problems of the Roman Criminal Law (L. Wenger). 


Hermathena. 1913. 


L. C. Purser, Two recent Translations of the Apollonius of Philostratus. Reviews 
the translations of F. C. Conybeare (Loeb Classical Library, 1912) and J. S. Philli- 
more (Oxford, 1912). To a favourable review he adds many corrections and 
criticisms on particular passages. M. T. Smiley, The Quarrel between Callimachus and 
Apollomus Rhodius. Argues for the continuity of verses 105-113 of Call. Hymn to 
Apollo with the preceding lines, explains verse 106 as a condensation of Anth, Pal. xl. 
275, identifies the ‘Assyrian river’ as Halys or Iris, and discusses the quarrel in the light 
of Call. Hymn to Apollo 105-113. W.A. Goligher, in a favourable review of G. M. 
Calhoun, Athenian Clubs in Politics and Litigation (Austin, Texas, 1913), discusses 
various problems connected with ostracism. J. I. Beare, The Phaedvus ; Its struc- 
tuve ; the épws theme ; Notes. Discusses the question, ‘ why did Plato select €pws as a 
text for a homily on the moral virtues?’ He subjoins a number of notes on the 
Phaedvus. W.H. Porter, The Euripidean Rhesus in the Light of vecent Criticism. Dis- 
cusses (1) the sources of the plot of the play; (2) its authenticity. J. P. Postgate, 
The Latin Verbal im -bilis. (1) Classifies and illustrates the uses of the suffix; 
(2) discusses its origin; (3) considers the meaning of cuvabilis (Juv. 16. 21) and 
placabilis (Virg. Aen. 7. 764). 


Hermes. Vol. 48. Part 4. 1913. 


E. Lattes, Per l’interpretazione del testo Etvusco di Agvam. B. Keil, Uber Lukians 
Phalarideen. @ddapis 8’ 10-13 are six excerpts from a third speech by Lucian on 
Phalaris. @dAapis 8’ and this mutilated speech (y’) are to be regarded as parallel 
speeches developing the situation created in PdAapis a’. G. Thiele, Plautusstudien, I. 
Stoffprobleme des Rudens. A. Klotz, Die Epitoma des Livius. It has been assumed 
that a very early Epitome of Livy lies behind the Peviochae, and authors, e.g. Valerius 
Maximus, who use Livy. Klotz argues that all such late works are based on a 
collection of rhetorical Exempla. Contains a good discussion of the methods of ancient 
Epitomators. P. Friedlander, ‘Yro@j«o1, deals (1) with the higher criticism of Hesiod 
and Theognis ; (2) with the evidence for a gnomic work by Democritus entitled t7o67- 
kat. Miscellen. F. Miinzer, Zu dem Nachvruf des Tacitus auf Avminus, and R. Reitzen- 
stein, Ubersehenes. These notes contain additions or corrections to R.’s article in 
vol. XLVIII. p. 268. Von Fleschenberg (1) Die Einteilung dey ‘Ioropia bet Askle- 
piades Myvleanos. (2) Eine yvipn in den Metamorphosen des Apuleius, K. Hubert, Dey 
Bau dey Cicevonischen Rede pro M. Tullio. P. Stengel, Sakrales. 
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Journal of Philology. Vol. 33. No. 65. 1913. 


A. Platt, On Apollonius Rhodius. Critical comments on Mooney’s edition of the ~ 
Argonautica. Notes on i. 936 that vjcos may mean * peninsula’ in Greek poetry; in — 


ii, 368 Aevajor Sivars inquires whether the water of the Iris is ‘chalky’; on ili. 158 


ee 


suggests that the picture given follows Aristotle, and is of two mountains in the far — 
east, one to the north the other to the south of the morning, holding up the sky for ‘ 


the sun to pass between: iv. 786 indicates an earlier sketch of the poem in which the © 
course of the Argonauts was different. A. E, Housman, atos and ewos im Latin poetry. 
Finding in Greek a general rule that adjectives derived from feminine proper nouns ~ 


of the first declension end in -avos, and those from masculines of this declension and 
from words of the second and third declensions end in -e.os, proposes that we should 


read accordingly -aeus or -eus in Latin poetry. On such a point manuscript evidence ~ 


has little value. I. Bywater, Latinizations of the Modern Surname. Illustrates the 
varieties of the Latinized names of scholars of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
and points out the undesirability and uncertainty of attempts to restore the supposed 
originals. W. R. Hardie, Notes on Manilius iv. 590 and Lucretius v. 1009, 1010. 
E. G. Hardy, The Transpadani and the colony of Novum Comum. Suggests that 


Caesar in 59 B.c. established a Roman colony there for the protection of the frontier, ~ 
and that Marcellus in 51 B.c. disregarded this as a protest against the legality of laws — 


passed in Caesar’s consulship. Caesar’s answer was the lew Roscia of 49 B.c. A.S. F. 
Gow, The cipryé Technopaegnium. Archaeological evidence shows that the poem is 
not by Theocritus. J. F. Duff, Three passages 1m Cicero's Lettevs. H. Jackson, An 
ovacle in Procopius. 


Mnemosyne. 41. 4. 


J. J. Hartman, Ad Plutarchi movalia annotationes criticae. Notes on text and 
general introduction to the De Istde et Ostride, de E. Delphico, de Pythiae ovaculo and de 
defectu ovaculorum. P. J. Enk, Vergtliana, defends the seeming digression Aem. i. 441 
sqq.: explains origin of fable of mensae paniceae in Aen. vil. 107 sqq. as due to ancient 
play on double meaning of mensa, as table and pancake (libum). A. Kurfess, Vava, 
Notes on text of Tib. i. 3. 4; ill. 14. 6 (=I1Vv. g. 6); ili. 15. 2 (=iv. g. 2). Sall. Catil. 
XXXvii. 5. Auson. p. 116. 8. Peifer. (read semota for sine metu). J. J. Hartman, 4d 


Herodoti I. 11. would cut out rdv ewe yupviv Onnodpevov and dbevrep . . . yupvyy as 


glosses. A. Poutsma, De Repetitionis geneve quodam. A valuable collection of repeti- 
tions of words in Greek and Roman authors. J. W. Beck, Vavia: on text of Prop. 
ii. 12. 13 sqq. (read si puer es tu alio traice bella tua). Tacit. Ann. xii. 49., Tt. i. 4. 
41-44 (read uenturam mittat). J. C. Naber, Obscvvatiunculae de tuve Romano, Part 2. 
Further discussion of property processes in early Germanic law. To be continued. 


J. W. Beck, De nova Hovatu Carmen iv. 8. interpretandi via: the poem is not composed ~ 


in stanzas but follows rhetorical divisions and grouping of subjects. 


Neue Jahrbiicher fiir das klassisehe Altertum, etc. XXXI.8. 1913. 


K. Ziegler, Menschen- und Weltenwerden, From a long discussion of Aristophanes’ — 


comic anthropogony in Plato’s Symposion, its relations to Anaximandros and 
Empedocles, to the story of the making of man and woman in Genesis, and to the 
cosmogonies of Greek myth and of Orphism, Z. deduces an otherwise unknown 
Orphic Anthropogony, itself derived from Babylon. B. Schmidt, Dey bése Blick 
und chulicher Zauber im neugriechischen Volksglauben, touches on several points of ancient 


Greek superstition and folklore—e.g., the gesture odxov and A. B. Cook’s derivation 
of cvxoddvrys. 


er 
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mints >). 1913. 

A. Gercke, Themistohkles’ List. A sceptical review of the anecdotes about Th., 
especially his two messages to Xerxes. E. Maass, Aschylus und Aristophanes. A study 
of stories of rejuvenation, with special reference to Aeschylus’ Tpodof and Aristo- 
phanes’ Knights. E. Norden, Josephus und Tacitus tiber Jesus Christus und eine mes- 
sianische Prophetie. A searching criticism, in answer to Harnack, of the passage 
about Jesus in Jos, Avch. xviii., and of the view that Tac. drew on Jos. for his 
passages about Jews and Christians. N. thinks that the prophecy in Tac. Hist. v. 13 
came to him from the Antonius Iulianus whose de Iudaeis is mentioned by Minucius 
Felix. H. Philipp, review of U. Kahrstedt’s Geschichte dev Kavthager von 218-146 


(vol. iii. of O. Meltzer’s G.d. K.). J. Ilberg, review of M. Wellmann’s A. Cornelius 
Celsus, eine Quellenuntersuchung. 


XXXI. 10. 1913. 


W. W. Jaeger, Das Ziel des Lebens in dev gvriechischen Ethik von der Sophistth bis 
Avistoteles. On the Platonic cxordés, its antecedents, and its relations to the Aristotelian 
téXos. HH. Bliimner, review of L. Weniger’s Dey Schild des Achilles (a discussion of 
the questions involved, with a plate showing a tentative reconstruction of the shield). 


Philologus. LXXII. Heft 2. 1913. 


W. F. Otto, Die Luperct und die Feiey dev Lupercalien. Contests the view put 
forward by Deubner and adopted by Wissowa, that lupevct =‘those who keep off 
wolves.’ The older interpretation (=simply ‘ wolves’) is correct. Latin parallels 
for the form are moverca, etc. The Lupercalia examined and explained as a ceremony 
of lustration. E. V. Druffel, Papyvologisches. (1) Heidelberg Papyrus duplicates of 
Pap. Grenf. I. 11. (2) Explanation of passage in Pap. Tor. 1. H. Rubenbauer, 
Dev Bau des trochdtschen Tetrameters in dey neueven Komédte. Gives full statistics. 
L. Gurlitt, Plautinische Studien. The ‘double entente’ in certain love-scenes of 
Plautus (cf asta=hasta=phallus, etc.) F. Gérres, Die Religionspolitik des Katsers 
Licinius. (1) Licinius did mot take part in the persecutions 302-305 A.D. (2) Licinius 
and the second persecution. W. A. Baehrens, Propertiana. Defends, inter alia, 
IV. 3. 34 swos, IV. 11. 37-40 et . . . quique, I. 8. 25 Atvacus. Suggests transpo- 
sitions. J. Brummer, Zur Uberlieferungsgeschichte dey sogenannten Donat-Vita des Vergil. 
Discusses the Lives in Monacensis 15514, Sanblasianus 86, and in Gudianus fol. 
No. 70, besides the Life as preserved by the main tradition. S. Brassloff, Bettrage 
zum Juristenlaten. ‘Quando’ in causal sense, etc. A. Zimmermann, Fandglossen. 
(1) wAevpd —costa = ‘wife.’ (2) Tecusa=‘mother.’ (3) Pellex = waddag = Hadras? 
A. Laudien, Zu Ilias A 50 f. A modern parallel. J. Miller, Nochmals die 16 Epode 
des Hovaz. Disputes the view of Kukula (Rémische Sakularpoesie). G. A. Gerhard, 
Zuv Priesterliste des ptolemdischen Uvkundenprotokolls. A correction in the demotic, 
which confirms the Greek. 


Revue des Etudes grecques. XXVI. No. 117. 


H, Jeanmaire, The Lacedemonian Cryptia. Rejects the modern view that this was 
a mere preparation for military life, and shows that far from being an anomaly, it is 
bound up with the Spartan system. By the comparative method shows that the 
Cryptia is the last phase of the Lacedaemonian initiation, that in which the youth 
is obliged to undertake a ‘retreat’ prior to the accomplishment of the final rites. 
A. Plassart, The Athenian Archers. An interesting article of over 50 pp. investigating 
the origin and history of this institution, with numerous illustrations showing the 
evidence of the vases. Georges Seure, The Thracian images of Zeus Keraunos. The 
author concludes that Zamolxis, etc., are not the real names of the Thracian god. 
They are only epithets of a deity of whose real name we are ignorant. O. Rayet, 
The Greck Islands. Some notes of personal experience and travel. 
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Rheinisches Museum fiir Philologie. XLVIII. 4. 1913. 

H. Kallenberg,’Ore und ws bei Plato als Hilfsmittel zur Bestimmung dey Zettfolge 
seiney Schriften. Evidence for order of dialogues from turns of phrase and form to * 
avoid hiatus, as &s for more usual 67: in cases where a vowel follows. A. Klotz, Zur — 
Kritik einiger ciceronischey Reden. Notes on MSS. of Cum senatut gratias egit, Cum populo — 
gratias egit, and De domo in particular to establish a separate group independent of the — 
Parisinus family. E. Lattes, A che punto siamo con Vinterpretazione det testi etruscht? 
Etruscan not so far from an Aryan speech as supposed, nor its texts a hopeless prob- 
lem. F. Pfister, Die lokalhistorie von Sicyon bet Menaichmos, Pausanias und den Chrono- . 
graphen, There was no ‘ Cleisthenic redaction’ of the chronology of Sicyon, The 
list of kings in Pausanias is based on local history, probably Menaechmus. The — 
changes in chronographers are due to the fitting of Sicyonian dates into the frame- — 
work of general Greek history. Notes on Menaechmus’ works. W. Aly, Die 
littevavische Ueberlieferung des Prometheus-mythos. The myth in Hesiod, Aeschylus, Plato, 
and the mythographers. From Hesiod may be reconstructed an old ‘ Homeric 
Hymn,’ the dvOpwrivov yévous yovai, a product of Ionian rationalistic irony not later 
than the seventh century B,c. H. Mutschmann, Die Ueberlieferungsgeschichte des 
Maximus Tyrius. Rejects Hobein’s theory of the text (Teubner 1910) and argues for — 
the Regius as archetype of all groups of MSS. _ E. Petersen, Euripides Hypsipyle. 
Reconstruction of play and arrangement of fragments. W. Crénert, Stvassburger 
litevavische Papyri I. On a fragment of an Ionian work (Strass. Pap. Graec. 2340). 
H. Ehrlich, Zu altitalischen Sprachdenkmdlern, On Carmen Arvale: esp. that ‘semunu’ — 
is from ‘semen’ and not=gods. On the Fucine Bronze. A. Mentz, Beitrage zur 
Geschichte dey antiken Schyift. (1) 6 6&épvyxos xapaxtip. The adj. does not mean 
‘ sharp-beaked’ but ‘of Oxyrhynchus.’ The form of writing is a rounded decorated 
uncial, (2) Greek shorthand follows Roman in time. (3) Notes of Roman numeral — 
signs, and (4) Seneca’s collection of shorthand notes. Miszellen. On Pindar fr. 221, 
Eur. Tro. 532-7. Dittenberger. I. O. 606: Civis v. 414 (on the Hellespont): MSS. of — 
Tacit. Dialogus. 


Rivista di Filologia e d’ Istruzione Classica. Vol. 41. No. 3. 1913. . 

M. L. de Gubernatis, Epitaph of Allia Potestas. Text with commentary and — 
photograph of Latin inscription of 50 lines in irregular hexameters and pentameters. 
L. Dalmasso, Formation of words in Palladius (continued). On Adjectives in -ahs, — 
-avius, -atus, -tcius, -inus and -inus, -torius (-sorius), etc. Verbs (a) derived from Nouns, — 
(b) from Adjectives, (c) Inchoatives. Adverbs. Composition: (a) in Nouns, (0) in Ad- 
jectives, (c) Verbs. Palladius’s vocabulary falls into three chief groups: 1. Technical ~ 
words; 2. ecclesiastical ones; 3. so-called ‘ vulgarisms.’ R. Sabbadini, The letter of — 
Donatius to L, Munatius. Criticism on Blumner’s text in Vitae Vergilianae. The 
Letter has a rhythmical character, but quantity is often disregarded. D. Bassi, 
Deciphered Herculaneum Papyn. List of the papyri with names and dates of their 
unrollers and decipherers. P. Rasi, Hor.Od. 1.27.19. Defence oflabovabas. E.S., 
Obituary Notice of Arturo Graf. 

Voll az ‘Nova.4 1973) 

Arnaldo Beltrami, On the Judaic and particularly the Essenic spirit of the pseudo-Phocy- 
lidean Collection. Would show that the maxims attributed to Phocylides derive much 
from Jewish and, specially, Essene sources. Achille Beltrami, A mew codex of Seneca’s 
Epistulae Morales. This MS. in the Biblioteca Queriniana at Brescia (no. B II 6), ~ 
is fully described and illustrated by 3 photographs. It is assigned to the tenth cen- — 
tury, and said to be derived from a better archetype than other MSS. of the Epistles. 
Auguste Mancini, On the criticism of Asconius. Lections and value of the Lucca MS, ~ 
(no. 1756). An ‘indirect copy’ of the Matritensis, anticipating a number of modern ~ 
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corrections. Luigi Malvaggi, Orthography and Morphology. Attacks the ortho- 
graphical theory of Brambach that we should write Latin with the spelling of Quin- 
tilian’s time and the current one that we should give the earliest spellings attested in 
each passage by the MSS. The only reasonable course is to restore the spelling of 
the author’s age consistently. In spite of MS. fluctuations in the declension of 
certain componnd adjectives (cneyvmis exaninus etc.) the archaising -ws forms should be 
systematically restored in Tacitus. Pier Luigi Ciceri, The Chapter De Nilo flumine 
im Isidove’s De natura rerum. On the sources of Isidore’s statements. 


Wiener Studien. XXXIV. 1. 1913. 


H. von Arnim, Zu den Gedichten des Kerkidas. Metrical, textual, and exegetical 
notes on the poems. Hunt and Wilamowitz’s identification of the author accepted. 
L. Radermacher, Mythica: I. ZreupvAoxaipwv Tparefoxdpovrs (Alkiphron Ep. III, 10) 
and Xépwyv. II. The use of a lock of hair as a love-token. III. Lamps in Heaven 
representing souls. H. Swoboda, Die ditolische Komenverfassung. The xwpn-organiza- 
tion did not continue later than the fourth century. J. Jiithner, Dey spartanische 
Nackitanz. Examination of the description in Athen. X1V, 631 B. H. Fischl, Zur 
Chyronologie dey Odipusdvamen des Sophokles. E. Sofer, Zu Lyhkurg u. Aeschines. On 
Lycurgus im Leocratem § 140. J. Pavlu, Zu Diogenes Laevtios 111,62. A. Kapell- 
macher, Zu Avtstoteles’ Rhetorik I11,9. W. Weinberger, TA EYNOMIOY TPAMMATA. 
R. Meister, Das Genus dey Substantiva im Sprachgebrauch dey LXX. HH. Schenkl, Zum 
ersten Buche dev Selbstbetvachtungen des Marcus Antoninus. ‘The chronological relations 
between I and II-XII. R. Beer, Galenfvagmente im codex Pal. Vindobonensis 16. 
Restoration of text. A. Rzach, Szbyllinische Weltaltey. The relation of the Orac. 
Sibyl. to the sources. E. Gollob, Zu Paulus aus Nicaea. K. Burkhard, Ausziige aus 
Philoponus als Randbemerkungen in einer Nemesiushandschrift, Extracts from Ph.’s com- 
mentary on Aristotle’s wepi Yvyijs. J. Sadjak, Zavidae epigrammata in cod. Vindob. phil. 
Gr. 341. Text of two epigrams His tov él rot tpoxod KaOjpevov. J. Bick, Wanderung- 
en gviechischer Handschviften. On the MSS. collected by Busbeck. K. Wessely, 
Biene u. Honig. The relations of the Indoger. and the Ugro-altaic languages. 
A. Stein, Griechische Rangtitel in dey vomischen Kaizervzeit. ‘The use of the Greek titles 
at different periods. K. v. Holzinger, Diokles von Peparethos als Quelle des Fabius Pictor. 
E. Kalinka, Die Hevausgabe des Bellum ciuile. The book was published in Caesar’s 
lifetime. A. Klotz, Kvitisch-exegetische Kleinigheiten: 1, Verg. Ecl. 1. 59-66; 2, Caes. 
Bell. Gall. 1. 39, 4; 3, Caes. Bell. Gall. VII. 28, 6. A. Engelbrecht, Zu Ciceros Uber- 
setzung aus dem Platonischen Timaeus. On Cicero’s method in translating. R. C. 
Kukula, Quintilian’s Interpretation von Horaz’s Carm. I 14. The poem is not an 
allegory, but a Pyropempticum for Octavian. E. Hauler, Aus dem Frontopalimpsest. 
S. Brasslof, Die gesetzliche Evbfolge im Recht von Gortyn, L. M. Hartmann, Das 
Latinerbiindnis des Sp. Cassius. K. Beth, Ueber die Herkunft des ovphischen Evtkepawos. 
Borrowed, as the name shows, from Babylonian cosmogony. A. Bauer, Dery Schluss 
des Markus-Evangeliums. The various strata in the text. W. F. Otto, Rédmische 
Sagen. 1, Those connected with the Family; 2, Anna Perenna. F. Holzer, Zu den 
sakvalen Inschriften CIL V 4087 und X 797. E. Bormann, Zu den neu entdechten 
Grabinschriften jiidischey Katakomben von kom. 


XXXIV. 2. 1913. 

J. Mesk, Lucians Nigrinus und Juvenal I. Did Lucian know the first satire ? 
R. Mollweide, Die Entstehung dey Cicevo-Excerpte des Hadoard u. thre Bedeutung fiir die 
Texthritik. 11. The H-excerpts represent a ‘ purified’ text of the Corpus Tullianum, 
R. Novak, Kvitische Studien zu Seneca Rhetor. I. W. A. Baehrens, Zu Florus, I. 
Application of the Clausula-laws to the criticism of the text. A. Wilhelm, Prosopo- 
gvaphische Bemerkungen. Deals with the Hellenic and Hellenistic periods. 
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Wochenschrift fiir klassische Philologie. 1913. 

Aug. 11. O. Lagercrantz, Papyrus Graecus Holmiensis, Recepte fiir Silber, Steine 
und Purpur, bearb. von O. L. (H. Bliimner). A. P. Wagener, Popular association of 
vight and left in Roman literature (H. Blimner). ‘ Avery useful collection of material.’ 
P. Dierschke, De fide Prisciani in versibus Vergilit Lucant Statu Juvenalis examimata 
(P. Wessner). ‘A meritorious work.’ ; 

Aug. 18 (double number). Th. Gomperz, Hellenica. Eine Auswahl philologischer 
und philosophiegeschichtlicher kleiner Schriften I, II (W. Nestle). R. Staehlin, Das 
Motiv der Mantik im antiken Drama (W. Nestle). ‘Increases our knowledge of many 
details in the ancient drama.’ C. Reinhardt, De Graecorum theologia (W. Nestle). 
‘The method is discreet and therefore convincing.’ J. Lesquier, Papyrus grecs publiés 
sous la divection de P. Jouguet 11, 2-4. Papyrus de Magdola. Sec. ed. par J. L. 
(C. Wessely). 

Sept. 1. I. Bywater, Avistoteles Tlept wountixqs. A revised text with critical 
introduction, translation, and commentary by I. B., and Avistotelis de arte poetica liber, 
rec, I, B. (P. Cauer). + Nothing in the German language of a similar nature can be 
compared with this great edition of the English scholar.’ J. Demianczuk, Supple- 
mentum comicum. Comoediae Graecae fragmenta coll. J. D. (E. Wiist). G. Seure, Etudes 
suy quelques types cuvienx du cavalier Thrace (G. Kazarow). ‘A weighty contribution 
to the history of Thracian religion.’ 

Sept. 8. R. v. Péhlmann, Aus Altertum und Gegenwart. 2. Aufl. (Fr. Cauer). 
‘Highly to be recommended.’ L. Radermacher, Sophokles, erkl. von F. W. 
Schneidewin und A. Nauck. Ozdipus auf Kolonos. 9. Aufi. von L. R. (F. Adami). 
O. Seiffert, Die Ausgrabungen auf dem unteren Tele des Stadtberges von Pergamon 
(K. Léschhorn). 

Sept. 15. J. van Leeuwen, Homer. Ilias I-XII. Ed. J. van L. (F. Stiirmer). 
‘Disappointing.’ D. S. Margoliouth, The Poetics of Avistotle. ‘Translated with a 
revised text (P. Cauer). ‘Valuable material here made accessible for the first time.’ 
Th. Herrle, Quaestiones vhetoricae ad elocutionem pertinentes (J. Tolkiehn). Traces the 
development of rhetoric to the end of the first century B.c. A. Thumb, Satzrhythmus 
und Satzmelodie in der altgriechischen Pyosa (P. Habermann). ‘ Of little value.’ W. 
Bowen, Tacitus, The Annals, books I and II, by W. B. (G. Andresen). O. Keller, 
Die antike Tierwelt, 11. (Fr. Harder). ‘ Quite indispensable.’ 

Sept. 22. O. Crusius and W. Nestle, Nvetzsche’s Werke XIX. Philologica. 3. 
Band. Unveroffentliches zur antiken Religion und Philosophie, herausg. von O.C. and 
W.N. (H. Steuding). J. W. White, The verse of Greek comedy (E. Wist). ‘Shows 
many-sided learning.’ L. Hahn, Dey Kaiseytum (E. Hohl). ‘ Full of learning.’ 

Sept. 29. Fr. Boll, Griechischer Lieberzauber aus Agypten auf zwei Blettafeln des 
Heidelberger Archiiologischen Instituts; L. Fahz, Ein neues Stick Zauberpapyrus; 
R. Wiinsch, Aus einem griechischen Zauberpapyrus, and Antike Fluchtafeln; E. Fehrle, 
Antike Hagelzauber. All favourably noticed by Fr. Pfister. F. Ziemann, De epistu- 
larum Gyaecarum formulis sollemnibus quaestiones selectae (Cl. Peters). ‘ Admirable 
collection of material.’ M. Schlossarek, Spvachwissenschaftlich-vergleichende Kasus- 
betvachtung im Lateinischen und Griechischen (R. Berndt). ‘To be warmly commended,’ 

Oct.6. J. C. Vollgraff, Platonis dialogus qui inscribituy Phaedvus, rec. J. C. V. 
(H. Gillischewski). ‘Makes a step forward.’ Aem. Sehrt, De Menandvo Euripidis 
imitatove (K. Busche). ‘ Full of matter.’ A. Zimmermann, Neue kritische Beitrage zu 
den Posthomerica des Quintus Smyrnaeus (K. Loschhorn), ‘ Worthy of consideration.’ 

Oct. 13. K. J. Beloch, Griechische Geschichte. 2 Aufl. I. 1 (M. Gelzer). 
‘Deserves the highest praise.’ P. Klimek, Kvitische Studien zu Xenophons Memora- 
bilien. II. (K. Léschhorn). ‘Worth consideration.’ Ph. Fabia, L’ambassade d’Othon 
aux Votelliens (Nohl). W.A. Baehrens, Beitvage zum lateinischen Syntax (F. Gustafsson). 
J. Marouzeau, Notes suv la fixation du latin classique (F. Gustafsson). 
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Oct. 20. C. Griinewald, Die Satzpaventhese bet den zehn aitischen Redneyn (R. 
Berndt). ‘Well arranged.’ H.F. Allen, Five Greek mummy-labels in the Metropolitan 
Museum, New York (W. Larfeld). W.Obens, Qua aetate Socvatis et Socvaticorum epis- 
tulae, quae dicuntur, scviptae sint (W. Vollbrecht). ‘The question is here solved.’ H. 
Groehler, Uber den Uvsprung und die Bedeutung des franzésischen Ovtsnamen (H. Philipp). 
‘A fine piece of work.’ 

Oct. 27. J. Dorfler, Die Orphik in Platons Gorgias (Fr. Pfister). ‘Overrates the 
Orphic influence.’ H. Merguet, Lexikon zu Vergilius, Lief. 6-10 (H. Belling). P. 
Waltzing, Minucius Felix, Octavius, rec. P. W. II. and A. Schone, Minucius Felix, 
Octavius, herausg. von A.S. II. (Boenig). A. Mau, Pompejt in Leben und Kunst, 
2. Aufl. Anhang (H. Bliimner). Gives a bibliography up to date. 

Nov. 3. H.R. Hall, The ancient history of the neay East from the earliest times to 
the ba‘tle of Salamis (A. Wiedemann). ‘Seeks a middle standpoint between conflicting 
opinions.” C. Hude, Lysiae ovationes, rec. C. H. (W. Vollbrecht). The Oxford 
edition with short but sufficient critical notes. W. Gebhardi, Ein dsthetischer Kom- 
mentay zu den lyvischen Dichtungen des Horaz, 3 Aufl. von A. Scheffler (H. Belling). 

Nov. 10. E,. Bulanda, Bogen und Pfeil bet den Volkern des Altertums (H. Bliimner). 
‘Very complete. M. L. Strack, Die anttken Miinzen Norvd-Gniechenlands. II. 
Thrakien I. 1. Die Miinzen dey Thrakey und dey Stddte Abdeva, Ainos, Anchialos, unter 
Mitwirkung von H. v. Fritze bearb. von M. L. S. (H. Gaebler). E. Diehl, Vergil 
Aeneis II. mit dem Commentar des Servius, herausg. von E. D. (H. Belling). 
H. T. Karsten, Commenti Donatianit ad Teventi fabulas scholia genuina et spuria proba- 
biliter sepavave conatus est H. T. K. II. (P. Wessner). ‘Deserves the fullest recogni- 
tion.’ 

Nov. 17. C. Robert, Sophokles, Die Spiirhunde, tbersetzt von C. R.(A. Stamm). 
H. v. Arnim, Supplementum Euripideum, bearb. von H.v. A. (K. Busche). V. Ussani, 
Sul Ludus de morte Claudiu (Rabehl). ‘U’s alterations are no improvement.’ 

Nov. 24. F. Wendorff, Die avistokvatischen Sprecher dev Theognis-Sammlung, and 
T. Hudson Williams, Theognis, the elegies and other elegies included in the Theognidean 
sylloge, by T. H. W. (f.). ‘The edition of Hudson Williams is the best English 
edition up to now.’ E. Diehl, Supplementum Sophocleum, ed. E. D. (A. Stamm). 
J. S. Phillimore, Philostvatus in honour of Apollonius of Tyana, transl. by J. S. P. 
(N. Bees). ‘Shows great diligence and learning.’ C. Pascal, Le credenze doltvetomba 
nelle opeve littevavie dell’ antichita classica (H. Steuding). ‘The sources are carefully 
collected and used.’ 


LANGUAGE. 


Glotta. IV. Band, 4 Heft. 1913. 
P. Kretschmer, Mythical Names. ’AxtAets belongs to the numerous class of heroic 


fathers whose sons have compound names, cf. ’Odvoceds-Tyréuaxos, “Atperis-Ayopépvov ; 


for -tA- cf. épyiAos, Kwridos; the first part is ayxos, cf. HevOiros, IlevGevs, “Axepwv; we 
start with a hero of the Adonis-Attis type who had the ‘sad’ fate of an early death ; 
even in the age of Pausanias the women of Elis mourned for Achilles at an annual 
festival ; he ruled in Of ‘land of the dead’ (p@ipevor) over the ‘ people of terror’ 
Muppidoves, cf. Moppa, formido. Nestor was a Chthonian deity who returned (Nooros, 
véouar) from the ‘ gate’ of Hades ; IIvAos was the scene of a fight between Heracles 
and Hades; Cecrops, another Chthonian, was the god with the serpent’s ‘tail’ 
képxow cf. [léAoy). 

In the Litevatur-bevicht of books on the Greek Language published in 1910 
(Kretschmer) we find notices of numerous works dealing with the modern Greek dia- 
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lects. It is very gratifying to find linguistic students paying so much attention to this 
indispensable handmaid of the ancient classics ; but why do we never find any mention 
of new books written in the living speech of modern Greece, e.g. the dramas of 
Nirvanas and Xenopoulos, or the poems of Palamas, works of fascinating interest 
and great literary merit written in the popular idiom? Among points of interest 
may be noted the praise given to the dialect studies of R. M. Dawkins (J/HS. XXX), 
the reference to the survival of the infinitive in Pontus (as imperative only), Premer- 
stein’s discussion of the inscription on the Cleobis and Biton statue at Delphi, and 
the delightful parallel to the compromise which gave Pheidippides his name (Clouds), 
viz. big compounds like AnpntpootpoomupayyeAos which result when the priest, parent, 
and god-parent fail to agree on a child’s name in Cephallenia. Schulze explains 
Awpras as a short form of dwpipnaxou, ‘ spear-fighters,’ the name given to them by their 
bow-using neighbours the Locrians (cf. J/. 13. 712); Kretschmer suggests that Awpis 
their original home means ‘tree-land,’ cf. Aptores. The Bericht includes a large 
number of Greek and Latin etymologies that are particularly adventurous and un- 
convincing. In the sections on Syntax one is much struck with the extraordinary 
amount of work done in Latin, the report on which covers forty pages (for Greek five 
pages suffice). We note a large number of monographs on the usage of single 
writers, especially of the post-classical period, e.g. Arnobius, Avitus. Bennett's 
Syntax of Early Latin comes in for much praise, and, if one may judge from the 
reviewer’s description, few classical scholars can afford to miss Frobenius’s Syntax of 
Ennius (Tiibingen diss.) and Ruckdeschel’s two programmes (Munich) on Archaisms 
and Vulgarisms in the Language of Horace. 


V. Band, 7).2 Helis or4, 


Witte continues his articles on Homeric forms and metrical influence; Lambertz 
concludes his discussion of the Supernomen in the Roman Empive. Havers, On the use of 
the Dative in the Italic Dialects. Aly, on ’ApéOovoa, onpdvtwp, Ovpédn, Evpdrn, Poin. 
Buturas, On the Ivvational nasal in modern Greek. Baehrens contributes a very interest- 
ing miscellany on Latin Syntax; Indicative for Imperative, especially in the well- 
attested and widespread wides enim ; quis for quidam, e.g. quae a quibus audiut sileve nequeo 
Greg. Tur. ; omnta=ommnino with a defence of Lucr. ii. 456 and Cic. AZt. iv. 1. 7; 
talem . . . quod for which Lucr. ii. 453 supplies a link with archaic Latin; exx. of 
genit. abs. and acc. abs.in late Latin; sdem=is, with which we may compare the con- 
stant use of ‘the same’ for ‘it’ or ‘them’ by half-educated writers of formal letters. 


Indogermanische Forschungen. XXXII. Band. Anzeiger. 1913. 


K. Brugmann, discussing the new edition (1911) of his Grundviss, 2 Band, 2 Teil 
(nouns and adverbs), calls our attention to a radical change in the arrangement of the 
whole work. Instead of having the Syntax treated as before by Delbriick in separate 
volumes, Brugmann has himself taken over the syntax of the noun, and in order to 
bring it into closer connexion with his treatment of noun morphology he has incor- 
porated it in the new volume. The result is practically a new treatise based in part 
on Delbriick’s pioneer work ; this is much more than a mere matter of arrangement ; 
it helps one to realize the kinship of syntax and morphology when the two are 
elucidated side by side in the same volume, a method we have already learned to 
appreciate in Hirt’s admirable Handbuch dev griechischen Laut- und Fovmenlehve, of 
which a new and much enlarged revision has recently appeared. We note in this 
Anzeigey a somewhat belated but detailed review of Thumb’s Gvriechische Dialekte 
(Igo), and an obituary of F. Solmsen (obiit June 13, 1911), including a valuable 
account of his contributions to grammatical science. There are also reviews of 
Gercke-Norden’s Einleitung, Hoffmann’s Griechische Sprache, Buck’s Greek Dialects and 
H. L, Jones’s Poetic Plural of Grech Tragedy. 
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Pry CY DIDEA: 


ParT II]. MiscELLANEOUS EMENDATIONS (continued). 


BOOK V. 


I. todto THs Kabdpoews. Perhapstorhs «x. Cf. 3.59. 1 To THs Evpdhopas: 
6. 60. 4 TO TOY “Epydv. 

2. 2. A numeral missing with omditas? Cf. the words immediately 
above. See my Aristophanes and Others, p. 321, and below on 8. 62. 2. 

4.6. aicOdpevos ov« av reiBew avtovs. 

Probably wei@wv, though aic@dvopar is followed by an accusative and 
infinitive in 6. 59. 3. Soph. O.C. 797 oida yap ce Tatra pu) TeiOwv. 

g. 6. ws .. . Oapoodor kal Tod bramiévat TAéOV 4 TOD pévoyTOS .. . THY 
didvovav éyovar. 

Besides the awkwardness of infinitive and neuter participle made parallel, 
it may be noticed that dsdvoray éyovow wtamcévae would be the more usual 
expression. Perhaps rod (masc.) tramcévas mréov 4 Tod pévery wéAdOVTOS. 

ib. 9g. wmadpéew for trdpyev? Cf. on IIl. 2. 

16. 2. THY éavTov, not éavTav. In 7. 3. 3, where MSS. offer both (as they 
do in 5. 8. 3), éavtov is again better, unless we were to read 7avyafov. Xen. 
Hell. 5. 4. 13 is a little different. 

ib. 3. tov THs oixias ToD (epod ToTe Tod Ads oikovyTa is a strange and— 
in spite of I. 134. I—very questionable phrase. In the line before this the 
older MSS. have a detached and doubtful éws or éws following Soxodcav, out of 
which later ones make doxyjcews. May we conjecture THs olxias Tod tepéws 
tote Tov Avos ? Tore will probably go with ‘epéws. 

17.2. Surely wpoddvtwy is a mistake for rapadovtwy : mpodiddovas is never 
used in this sense. The same correction has been made in 6. 4. I. 

18. 4. Stxaiw <dASyo > xXpycPwv Kal GpKows? Cf. 11 Aéryous OrKaioss 
Xpwpmévors: 37. 2 Kow Oyo Ypwpévovs: I. 70. 2 TH Oixaiw Noyo viv xpHabe : 
Soph. O.C. 762. 

NO. II. VOL. VIII. sm 
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ib. 5. Editors seem not to notice sufficiently the great peculiarity of 
tenses in dcas méAeus mapéSocav and érevdy ai oroveai éyévovto, which do not 
refer to anything past at the making of the treaty, but to what will be past at 
some future time, what in fact would in Latin be expressed by the future 
perfect. A similar use is found in 6. 80. 2 Ti dAdo 7H . . . Tois pev OVK HuvvaTe 
cwOhvat, Tovs 8 ov éexwdrvcaTe Kaxovs yevéoOat, where the aorists refer to the 
future, and in Od. 14. 404 és a” ézrel és KMLoiny ayayov Kai Ecivia Oka adtis SE 
xretvayt x.T.r. Even in Stahl’s Syntax des gr. Verbums this remarkable con- 
struction goes unmentioned. 

20.1. The uncalled-for % before #s is perhaps only a repetition of the v 
(N H often confused) preceding it. Cf. 26. 3 7mépas od moddas Trapevey- 


LA 
Kovoas. 


évépwy (for érépas) pwns is attractive. 

27.2. amodelEar Sé dvdpas oXriyous apyijy avToKpadTopas. avToKpaTopa ? 
Cf. 1. 96. 2 “EAAnvotamias .. . Katéotn apyn. (So too Steup.) 

40. 3. Perhaps éyywp9, not Evyywpy7. In Xen. Eg. 9. 11 MSS. give both 
words. 

60. 5 (end). yevéoPat ? 

63.1. wapacyov Karas ws ow TpOTEpoV avTol évopmsfov. 

There is little force in avroi. Read avtois or avrois, like the datives in 
60. 2 and 5 with wapatuyov and mapacyov. 

ib. 3. épyw yap aya0@ picecOar tas aitias. The use of pvouar in Soph. 
O.T. 313 supports this to some extent. If it is wrong, we might read tacecOaz, 
idaOat and dxeicbar being often thus used (as in 65. 2) and « sometimes 
exchanging with p. 

66. 1. Perhaps dre has been lost before of te ’Apyevou. 


As 


26.5. ap’ audhorépors Tois mpaypact. apupotépov? In 7. 63. 4 Classen’s 


tb. 2. éEerAadynoay were surprised, taken aback, not frightened. Cf. 4. 14. 3; 


6. 46. 4, and 70. 1: Plat. Euthyph. 6c: Eur. Phoen. 729, 961: Hel. 549.° 

71.3. Tov Twokeudpxow with ‘I. and ’A. in apposition? But the genitive 
may be right. Cf. 8. 73. 4 and other places. 

72.2. The antithesis of éuzrespia and dvdpeta (by these or similar names) 


is so frequent that there cannot be any reasonable doubt of its being right here. 


As to the unlikelihood of the Spartans failing in éuwzrespia, it may be noted 


(1) that €uzrepia and drrepia, etc., came to signify sometimes knowledge, skill, 


or the want of it, rather than possession or lack of experience (1. 142. 5, 6. I. I, 


etc. In 6. 68. 2 and 69. 1 émvor/un is used in the same antithesis); and — 


(2) that the phrase may refer rather to the general than to the army. 
76. 3. Tov pév (Adyov) Kad’ Ste ef BovrovTar Todepeiv, TOV 0 ws et elpnvyY 
ayeuv. 


ws should perhaps be xai, the two words being often confused. For the — 


construction of the clauses cf. on 3. 52. 2. 


83. 4. Perdiccas épevoro tiv Evpyayiav cal 4 otpateta padiota SiehvOn — 


> 7 
éxelvou aTrdapavTos. 


ee ee 
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The last word is generally allowed to be wrong, and such substitutes have 
been proposed as arapynGévtos, aroctdvtos, arodpavtos (out of the question), 
ov mapovtos. I take it that the right word is one with the parts of which those 
of amraipw and azrop@ often exchange, e.g. Philebus 67 B (cf. Cobet, N.L. p. 779), 
namely azepotytos. The gathering broke up because it was found that 
Perdiccas was going to fail them. 

88. eiKds .. . Kal Néyovtas Kal SoxobyTas Tpérec Oat. 

axovovtas as one listens for doxodytas (A for A) seems not unlikely, as Aéyo 
and axovw so often go together. dxovovtas would refer back to duddoxevv in 86, 
as doxovvtas to vrrovoias in 87. For Thucydides the use of d0x@ think is not 
beyond question, just as it probably never occurs in Plato, though very 
frequent in Xenophon. Its absolute use here is especially remarkable. 

89. of <te> mpovyovtes ? 

95- 1 ptrAta 7 pév has been suggested and may be right. If not, I would 
take mapaderywa as =Tapdberypd éott. The substantive verb has often to be 
supplied in this dialogue, e.g. go, gI, I00, IOI, 102. 

Berr0s. 1. Thy... mpos TO Oetov evpeveias ovd’ jpets oldueOa ereler Oat. 

mpos Tod Oeiov is suggested (Kriiger, Steup), and at first sight is very 
plausible; cf. 112. 2 é« rod Oeiov. But the following passages are enough with 
this to guarantee the accusative: Plat. Ewthyphro 15 E tis mpos Médntov 
ypadhs atrarrddéowar: Republic 470 A édv Te piv pérAn THs Tpos Tovs aAXovS 
“EXAnvas evvoias: Hyperides 6. 27 ébodiov eis thy mpos Tov Shwov edvorav THY 
se dperny ... €Eovow: Dem. 20. 25 Tod mpdos dmavta tictevecOar: Plut. 
Comp. Lyc. et Num. 76 d€iwpa cal thy Tiny éripynoe mpos TOds avdpas. 

105. 3. ov hoPovpcla éXMaccaced Oat. 

There is no parallel fora future infinitive with g¢oBoduar. Above (104) 
éhaccwcecOa depends on mictevopev, and redciyrecr Oar (105. I) on ovK olopeBa. 
Probably an olopevot, rryovpevor, vowifovtes has dropped out here. 

106. Should we read *pels Sé cal avo TodTo [kal]? parota 87 TLcTevoper 
T® Evudépovts avTa@v ? 

Ill. 2. wapéfere? cf.ong. 9. Four futures follow. 

ib. 3. modXois yap mpoopwpévors Ete és ola épovTat TO aicxpov Kahovpevov 
évopmatos éraywyod Suvdmer ereaTdcato naoanGeior Tod pyyatos épyo Evpdopais 
avnKkéoTous EXOVTAS TEpLTTETELY. 

As the words stand, there is no construction for the datives wroAXoi%s mpoop. 
unless we take éweordcato in the sense, strange for the middle, draws down 
upon. The natural sense, draws on, allures, is so suitable here that we should 
wish to retain it, if possible. moAdovs mpoopwpévous is of course forbidden by 
joonbetos following. *jacnOeicr is also to some extent against the plausible 
conjecture éréomace 76, for then ja0nOévtas would be more usual. 

I conjecture that after aicypév two very similar letters, ev or ey, have been 
lost, and that Thucydides wrote éyxadovpevov, which will account for the 
datives zroAXois wpoop. Very similar in expression and in general meaning is 
the language of Phrynichus in 8. 27. 2 ovdérote TH alaxp@ ovelder e’Eas adoyws 
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Staxwdvvetcew. Cf. also 1. 77. 2 ovdels cxorret avTay Tos . . . apxXnv éXovaL 
. . . didrt TOdTO ovK dverdi¢erat, where the persons come first in the dative, and 
the verb of reproach follows later. But the dative joonfeics following émeo- 
adoato seems impossible, and I would therefore move the latter, say to come 
after éxévtas in the next line, or make some other change in the order of 
words. 

aicxpois . . . kwdvbvors above is an odd expression, and écyartous has been 
substituted. aicypots seems to come from aicxpov here, aioytvnv helping. 


BOOK VI. 


I. 1. Should we read éSovAevovto for éBovrovto? (cf. however 6. 1). 


The words are often confused, as critical notes will show, e.g. 3. 43. 2, 6. 54. 4, _ 


7.72. 2, 8.92.5. éBovdrevduny takes an infinitive in 5.8.1. Cf. Ar. Peace 58, 
231, etc. Make perhaps the same change in 3. 3. I. | 

1b. 2. The otca of MSS. is only a reproduction of the otea two lines 
above. 

3. I. Bewpov doris viv &w Ths TodEds eoTLV. 

The use of éores is not Attic, and it is an idle fancy that Thucydides took 
it over from Antiochus. Probably dotss is merely a mistake for domep. Thus 
in Aesch. P.V. 822 fvirep is a certain correction (Hermann) of jt’, and 


ib. 609 the MSS. have éru against d7ep in the Etym. Magn. Phaedo 59 E 
éo7ep is undoubted, but we have some evidence for éeTts. Soph. O.T. 1054 ~ 


évtw’ looks like an error for évmep: cf. 1120. For Bwpos éozep, an altar, the 
very one which, cf. 7. 4. 4, 7+ 29. 5, etc. 


6. 2. Perhaps <ésa> Acovtivwy. This seems more likely than that A. ; 


should be simply omitted. 

7. I. otrov avexouiocavtd twa evyn kouloavtes. 

Either the verb or the participle is a slip of the pen for some other word. 
Thucydides would not use copif twice. 


8. 3. There should be no stop after rpoadéowvTo. wWndicOjvar is ex- 


planatory. 
10. 4. peta Suxed@Tay ods mpd ToARaD av etyuncavTo Evpydyous yevécOar. 
Probably zpo zodXod, the plural ending being due to that of Suedvwror. 
So in 8. 2 rots Kowois is due to Tots fepots. If moAdOp is right, we must add 
Xpnuatov after dv, as in I. 33. 2. 


f na a a 
TI. 2. >. & dv por Soxodow, &s ye viv eyovot, kal ert hooov dv Sewvol 


npiv yevérOar, el K.T.r. 
Much difficulty has been found here. The real solution, I think, is to 


read ov for dv before por. Sewot eivar is then easily understood from the ~ 


following words. 
In Plutarch adv. Colot. 1123 D iopev ... wadrov av ols 0d mapatuyydvovew 


/ 3 a 
cuamicTncavtas avOpwros .. . 1) piav éxeivov adnOh... evar pavtactav 
, MM ie B 
mevaGevtas I think we should read ols av mapatuyydvwou. 


heat toe ee ts a 


peda sabe) TM ke 
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1b. 4. <(pddota> after mrelorov, as in 4. 115. 3? 

12. I. ely av for evar? The confusion occurs elsewhere. 

1b. 2. For vewrépw read vewrépwy with Stein and Badham. The con- 
struction will be easier if we put efvaz after it, not after wéya. Ods calls for a 
plural. Instead of 76 adr following (13. 1) we certainly need tovodt@. (So 
too, I find, Badham.) There is little or no point in the same. 

13. I. Inthe speech of Alcibiades (16-18) Thucydides makes him twice 
refer to his supposed dvova in a way that is hardly intelligible, unless Nicias in 
the preceding speech has imputed it to him. The passages are 16. 3, where 
Ho 7 avova is certainly right, and 17. 1 % éux) veorns nal dvora. The repetition 
of the word points plainly to something in Nicias’ speech. Yet in that speech 
itself there is nothing said on the subject and the word does not occur. The 
editors offer no explanation of this: indeed they do not even notice it. 

In 13. 1 Nicias bids the older men not be shamefaced before the younger 
pnd’, Strep av avrot mdQouev, Suvcépwras civar THY arovTwv. Some say that 
avrot means of themselves, without encouragement from Alcibiades and his 
friends; others refer it to these younger, not to the elder, men. Either 
explanation is forced and weak. Others again read otro. Can it be that 
émep av avtot represents é7ep av avontos, the double av helping the mistake ? 
In the text of the Meno the name” Avutos appears two or three times as avrés, 
and so’A@. Ilon. 27 (end), but this is an easier corruption. Even avontot how- 
ever would contain no specific reference to Alcibiades. 

16. 2. In relation to the display at Olympia é« tov opwpévov seems 
a probable correction of é« tot Spwpévov. So 70 dsatrperrés before. The two 
words are apt to get confused: cf. Cobet V.L. 448-9. 76 dpa@mevov occurs 
however in 5. 102. 

ib. 5. Katadtrovtas should be xartandeirovtas to match dévtas and 
Evvovtas. 

18. 2. Kal jpets Kal door 67 adrot HpEav. 

mpéav alone is odd. dc01 76n, before now ? 

1b. 3. émacKntéov for émicxertéov, which seems hardly in place here? 
Neither verb is used by Thucydides elsewhere. 

1b. 6. Koop@ @rrep ? 

21. 2. é« yhs pidias? 

22 (end). roy 6 (for dv)? 

31. 4. Insert ay after wadrov. etxacOyjvat does not mean represented, 
portrayed, a sense which is here unsuitable. It means that as regards or in the 
eyes of (és) the other Greeks the expedition might have seemed or been taken 
to be a display rather than a force gathered for actual war. Cf. I. Io. 2 
Sutraciay ... av eixalecOar. 

33. 6. To Tovwodro can hardly be right. Either vz tovodro or (better) 
TO avTo seems needed. 

34. 5. THv Te AAANV TapacKernY aTodEiTOLEY AVY Kai TA TOV TOEWY OVK AV 


BéBaca éxovtes et vrrodéEowTo abupoier. 
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oe 
=a 


Since od« has nothing to do with the verb, is it right that apy should. 
stand immediately after it? For ov« av I conjecture ov wavu. | 4 
ib. g. Instead of TodpjcavTes we seem to want an infinitive parallel to. 
éroyuatew. The participle is probably an inadvertent repetition of TOAMITAYTAS : 
just above, and we have therefore nothing to guide us with any certainty. : 
toruhoat would do, but it may be some quite different word. TOAMHTAYTES 
with an infinitive added is also possible. 4 
35. I. & Aéyeras, of dé (Madvig) may well be right. Possibly @ réyee TUS, 
oi Oé. 
36. I. o0Tw KaKos hpovicar <wote> Kal? 4 
ib. 2. of yap <del> dedudtes? «al viv in particular calls for such an 
addition. a 
46. 3. ot yap ’Ey., not of dé. Cf. on 89. 2. 
49. 4. épopunoavtas (from épopyetv) ? 
53. 3. ovo’ bd’ éavtov cal “Appodiov Katadvbcicav. i 
Is there any reason for ignoring Aristogeiton? 56. 2 (first words: cf 
Ar. Pol. 8. 10. 1311 a 38) does not seem justification enough. Cf. 54. I, 59. I, 
and add kcal ’"Apiotoyeitovos. 
54. 3. Omit rod Ilecuctparov. 
55. 2. év tavtTy TH oTHAy (Valla’s translation imple auth). , 
64. I. Tovs yap av wWirols tos chdv. . . Tos imméas BramTeW ay 
peyana. 2 
A very unusual position for ay (but cf. Eur. Phoen. 512). tous yap on? 
72. 4. tadta for a’rdé? What follows is against their being said to 
‘ grow of themselves.’ : 
76. 4. émi deordtov petaBorn (substitution) ox a€vverwrépov, ate 
Tépov O€. “4 
There will be a better point if, assuming the very common confusion of d- 4 
and ev- (cf. on 79. 2), we read ev£vverwrépov, a word which occurs in 4. 18. 43 
ev- and xaxo- are then directly opposed with a sort of play on the senses 
of ev. 4 
78. 2. Tov adtov is not quite the right expression, for no one whatever ; 
can control chance; but no doubt it is what Thucydides wrote. a 
tb. 3. Tots avTov Kakois drodpupOels. 
or. is best taken as passive, lamented, pitied, i.e. in trouble. Cf. 2.44.1 
Tovs Toxéas . . . ovK ddropUpopuat (or -odpuar) waAXOv %) TapayvOyncopmar, the 
parents being tots xaxois ot« dropupbévtes by Pericles. If it were the middle, — 
we should naturally have had the accusative, 7a xaxd. kaxois is dative of 
cause, as in Eur. Or. 386 ov Kep 6 Kaxots. . 
ibid. o@lor. .. tv abtod owrnpiay is surely an impossible phrase. 
Perhaps €devGepiav: cf. 76. 4, 2. 62. 3, etc. owrnpiay is due to o@fou being i in 
the writer’s mind: cf. on 34.9. Or is it o@{ou that is wrong ? 
79.2. For the obscure dAdyws and etddym read edAdyas and drop. 
Everything then is clear. Cf. on 76. 4. ¥ 
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80. 5. «dv should probably be «at, though the mistake is certainly oftener 
the other way. 

82. 4. Sovrciav .. . éBovrAovto. Cf. Ar. Pol. 8. 9. 1309 b 17 To Bovdo- 
pevov THY TodTeLav TAHOOS, ibid. 1310 a 21 of Snpoxpatiay Bovdopevor, and 
elsewhere. 

83. 1. Perhaps tadro (for tobro) Spavtes would be better. 

85. 3. <TO>> és &. déos seems needed. 

87.3. Ka’? Scov te vpiv THs jwetépas mokuTpaypoourns Kal TpoTou TO 
avTo Evudéper. 

7d adré, as usually explained, would certainly call for a xaé before tiv (as 
in 83. 2), and in default of that we try to connect it with the «ai introducing 
tpémov. tporov again by itself is oddly added to moAvmpaypootvns. Should 
we read xal tpdérov rowovTov? Cf. 7. 50. 4 Gevacp@ Te Kal TO TOLOUT@ TpocKel- 
pevos: 87. 2 Sid THD petaBomy Kal TO ToLovToy amébvycKon. See above on 
12.2. In 68. 1 the same change seems needed, and the reverse in 7. 78. I. 

In 4 I would adopt the conjecture adeés, comparing Dem. 16. 22 ov yap 
ayarve adees TODO’ bToAapBave TH TONEL. 

89. 2. Taev yap (for dé) Euav ? Cf. on 46. 3. 

gl. 4. as av... Evvtd&y here and érws dv amodo@avos in 7. 65. 2 are 
probably right, though each is in its way a construction unique for Thucydides. 
But it would be easy to read ds 8% Evvtdfer and drrws 67. Od. 1g. 290 of On py 
méprpouct K.T.X. 

ib. 7. If Sucacrnpiwv is wrong (gpyaornpiov being a plausible conjecture), 
it is a curious coincidence that the word is wrong also in Lysias 31. 1, where 
Bovdevtipiov is restored in its place. 

After pdduota Sé should we insert a verb, e.g. Srdyovras or KwdvoovTas ? 
It is not likely that dvootepjcovras should take first an accusative and then a 
genitive. Cf. I. 142. 2 méeysoTov S8 tH Tov Xpnudter ordver K@UCOVTAL, and 
x@dvcere occurs here a few lines above. 


BOOK VII. 


1.3. Tas yap B, tas pev all other MSS. tas pev yap would be very 
suitable. Cf. 55. I, etc. 

3.3. See on 5. 16. 2. 

13.2. én’ avTopodas mpopdce. has been much discussed and copiously 
emended. Has it been suggested that avtowodias may refer not to the men 
themselves (of uév . . . amrépxXovtat) but to their slaves? Only five lines above 
Nicias has said of Oepdzovtes . . . avTopodovor, and he may mean now that 
this gave masters an excuse for going in real or pretended pursuit of them. 
For a precisely similar use of aitopodta without slaves being specified 
cf. I. 142. 4 Ths mev ys Bdaarrovev dv tv pépos Katadpopais Kal abtopodiass, 
where the enemy overrun and the slaves run away. Consider also 7. 27. 5. 
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We are reminded of Plat. Prot. 310 C o dp Tol Tals pe 0 LaTupos arpa, ; 


Kal Ora méAXNwV TOL ndier dre SuwEoiunv adtov . . . émehadounp. 


25.1. mpéaBews ayovca olrep . . dpadcovow is not good Greek. és and | 


doug are So used, never do7rep. We must therefore either read one of these 
other pronouns (cf. on 6. 3. 1) or adopt B’s ozras. 

ib. 7. pa... dorep rept Eppa repiBdry tiv vabv. Surely mpooBary. 
mepi- is probably due to epi épua. mpooBaddew is the regular word. Aesch. ; 
Eum. 564. tov mplv Pov Eppate mpocBarwv Sixas, etc. mepsBadrAew Kaxois, ; : 
etc., is quite different. 


27. 4. ths tons dpovpas is an odd expression, but lam not quite convinced 


of its being wrong. ion ¢povpa will be a garrison kept at the same strength, 
uniform and equal, in contrast with the wAéoves just mentioned. Steup demurs ~ 


also to é& dvayxns, because the garrison cannot have depended for supplies on A : 


the plunder of devastated land; but the word AnoTetas surely confirms it. 


28. 2. <TH huraxny > Trovovpevos? cf. Steup. of "A@nvaior might well ~ : 


be omitted. 


ib. 3. oO ydp is clearly wrong, and Marchant’s 76 y’ dv much the most — 
satisfactory correction, the dv being due of course to mplv yevéoOar nriorncev 
dv. tb’ dv «.7.X. is in apposition to and in explanation of dudovixtay Trovadrny 
qv... axovoas: cf. 36. 5, I. 32. 4, etc. tovadtny should, I think, be 
TocavTnv: cf. on 8. 66. 2. Soin 7. 69. 2 ofos has been corrected to dc05. A 
few lines below we have two more difficulties, one the écov which cannot ~ 


really be joined with tocodtov, because of wore following, and the other oi dé 


k.T.¥. door is probably a mistake for dv, referring to tots”"EXAnat. Confusion ~ 


of parts of és and écos is common. Cf. for instance Xen. Hell. 1. 3. 9 tiote- — 
Nely Tov Popov . . . daovirep ei@Oecav, where a papyrus fragment gives wy7ep — 
(sic), and Plat. Phaedo 83 c where MSS. vary between écov and wy, and on q 
4.55. 1 above. Reading dv here, we have ov Kat’ apyas ToD Todéuov of wey — 
eviavTov, ot dé Ovo, of dé TpLdVv ye eTaV OddEIS TAELW Ypovov evouLCov TepLoiceW 
avtovs, in which there must be something very wrong with the last clause. 4 
The best correction is Herwerden’s ov 67 for ovdeis, but it is not quite right. — 
We should indeed read od 6, but in the place of of 8é, not of oddels: ‘some — 
thought they would hold out for a year, some for two, not assuredly for more — 
than three anyone.’ évéucfov must be changed to évdmele(v): the number was 
of course accommodated to the false of dé. 

29.5. <(adAdA\a> parrov or parArov <6é>? 

30. 2. ovK« atdmws is used in a sense, not badly, probably unique in our 
Attic. Cf. however D. Hal. 477 and 480 (Lysias 12) and elsewhere. 

31.1. év TH Aaxoukn? 

ib. 4. aivies .. . ote KaTadVovaL TOV TOAEMOV VavpayxeElVY TE eAAOVEW. 

modepov is ludicrous, but no good correction has been found. ovos is a 
word for which it sometimes gets substituted (see Herod. 6. 114 (Aldine), 
Heliod. 2. 22., and two examples in Cobet ad D. Hal. p. 68), and which would 
give excellent sense here. Cf. on 8.94.3. The labour of keeping perpetual 
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watch on other ships was no doubt great, especially by night, as in 2. 83. 3, or 
8. 102. 2. Cf. 3. 33. 3. Eur. Phoen. 1409 é€adrayels yap rod rapectatos 
movou illustrates the use of rdvos. dvdaxyv catadvew was a familiar phrase 
(Wasps 2, Politics 8. 8. 1308 a 29), and this was a dvAaki. 

48. 3. Kal yap od Tovs adtovds «.7.X. Cf. Dem. 4. 47. 

49. 3. Tavrad, not Taira. 

5I. I. pa) avévat ta Tov ’A., ws Kal avToY KaTEyVaKdToV HOn pyKéTe 
Kpevoodbver eivar dav. 

KaTeyvoxotwy wants an object. Read therefore atrav, comparing 3. 45. I 
KaTayvovs éavTod x) TeptécecOat. 

56. 4. tov for rod after Adyou, i.e. Tov EvverOdvTav? For Edpravtos 
déyou cf. Soph. O.C. 1225. 

61.1. 0 wey ayov Cijpiv > o péAXwv? The antithesis requires that piv 
be expressed. 

63. 4. Read 67 for dv, dicaiws 8) adtiy viv pH Katampodidote. SdiKaiws 
qualifies the whole negative expression adverbially. Cf. 8. 46. 5 catahavéotepov 

. ov mpoOvuws Evverrordéuer: Crito, 44 A Kivduvevers ev Katp@ TLve ovK eyelpat 
pe: Phaedo 69 D eixotws . . . ov YadreTas dépw and 116 E TadTa elKdTws ov 
TOWMmow, 95 B atomws eokev . . . ov déEacOar: Theaet. 177 B dToT@S .. . OVK 
apécKovow avtol avTrois, 210 C cadpovas ovK oidpevos cidévar: Rep. 605 B 
ovUTwS 70n av ev Sikn ov TapadeyoiweOa: Ar. Av. 139 KaNaS .. . OvK ExUCasS: 
Dem. 22. 42 Todda ypypat’ avaiddas od TiOévtTas: Od. 14. 196 pyidis Kev érerta 

. ov Tt Ovatrpnéare: Ar. Pol. 7. 7. 1321 a 33 Wa éxov 0 Ohpos pn pmeTexn. 

66. 3. t@ ruins the symmetry of wap’ éAmida tov avynpwatos and tap’ 
iaxydv Ths dvavoias. M. has ro, and it may be a mere repetition of ro which 
occurs twice just before. It may also conceivably represent rovT@, meant to 
stand before corovddcr. 

75.4. In ov« avev drgéiyov ériOevacuay it seems most likely that odtywr is 
a mistake for moAA@v, as has been suggested. In Xen. Symp. 4. 37 I have 
pointed out a clear case of the same confusion (though there it may be due to 
moda occurring twice just before); ’A@. IIoA. 18. 2 may be another. In Ar. 
Rhet. 1. 2. 1356 b 13 there seems to be an old variant édéyeov for tokA@y. But 
it is also possible that Thucydides wrote in the next line dAiyou may To otpa- 
Tevpa, and that ddjécyou, getting out of its place, was changed to oddéyav. 
éAiryou is so used in 4. 124. I, 8. 35. 3. 

ibid. Sdxpvot may TO otpdtevpa TAnTOEY Kal amopia ToLvavTnH pu) padtws 
apoppacbar. 

Kat atopiav ToravTnv? Cf. my suggestion on Plat. Rep. 405 B (Platonica, 
p- 98). 

ib. 6. Kal pny 7 adr aixia Kal 4 icopoipia TOV KaKaV EXoVed TWA buws 
TO META TOAABY KOvLCLY, OVS’ WS padia év TO TrapovTe edoEdEETO. 

% aAXn does not make much sense, for the situation has been pretty com- 
prehensively stated, and the point of 6 applies as much to what is described in 


er 2 


5 as to anything else. 7 (cowo:pia again cannot mean the universality, and is 
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not fit to be coupled with % aixia.  ¢. could not be relieved by 76 wera moda, — 
for to all intents and purposes it is just ro etd woAdGy itself, the same thing 
in one word. Did Thucydides write something like cal pay 6X9 aixta 
Zyoucd tiva Guws TH peTa TOAOY Kal TH icopoipia TOY KaKOV Kovdiow, OF 
6 and rhv icopoptay? There are many cases of the confusion of dAAos and 
8dos. The use of aixia here is well paralleled by Soph. O.C. 748. 

77. 3. ai d8 Evpopat od car’ dEtav 69 poBodow. 


od Kar’ &. cannot mean being undeserved or our undeserved misfortunes. The — 


resemblance to tals rapa tHv afiav viv xaxora@iass is merely accidental. If — 
too that were the sense, this clause should have come first with pév and 7 
éumis . .. Tod péddovTos second with 6é. The necessary and quite good ~ 
meaning is that their troubles do not alarm him as much as in a sense they ~ 
ought; he has more confidence that things will improve than the situation 
exactly justifies or may be thought to justify. The phrase is slightly 
paradoxical. | 


78. 1. Read ravrad for tovadta. Cf. on 6. 87. 3. In 1. 131. 1 Dobree’s , 


TauTd seems necessary. 2 
80. 4. @omep wyeiro is rather odd. @mep, with which he was leading? — 
Dobree ézrep or do7rep. q 
83. 4. Kal <<dpa> avarapuBdvevor x.T.r.? Gua seems necessary to the q 
sense and would easily be lost before ava-. Cf. Dem. 18. 32 aAn’ Gy axovorre : 
«.T.X. and very many other passages. 
84. 3. . 6 for 767? H may be due to N preceding. 
86. 3. The construction would be easier if we read meicas for meicas, — 
though three infinitives are rather heavy. 
ib. 5. THv Tacap és apeTHny vevomicpéevny emLTHOEVTLD. 2 
Those who think that in these well-known words vevouropévny can mean a 
‘practised by Nicias’ overlook the fact that vouéfw in this sense, like véuos, — 
never refers to a single person, but always to a community of some kind. It — 
is only when the word means think that it can be used of an individual. — 
vevoutcpéevny therefore agrees with dper/vy. Nicias’ whole way of living was — 
directed to and by dper?) vevoyiopévn, what opinion and usage declared to be- Z 
excellence. a 
87. 4. Probably yareroi. Cf. 14. 2 yarerai ... pices apEav: I. 20.1 
Ta marad... yarera dvta . . . TLoTEdoaL: I. 1. 3 caads ebpely... adbvaTa, 
But yaXerov may be right. | 


BOOK VIII. 


I. 2. omAtT@Y Te TOAAOY Kal inméwv Kal HALKLasS Olav K.T.D. 
Omit the second xai (as though the »Axia were quite distinct fron q 
hoplites and horse), comparing 7. 64. I ote vads... dAXas . . . OUTE OTAITOV — 
nrextav. Or Kal CadANs> HALKias ? 4 
éopov and op@vtes so close together are somewhat suspicious. One may 
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have grown out of the other, e.g. opavres from an original éyovres. Cf. however 
me. Pol. 0. 7. 1321 a 37-309. 

7. I. Read érevyovrwy. The improper form ézrevyouévwy is due to 
emiyeyvouevov just preceding. 

8. 1. With wtép tod &. should not a participle be introduced, eg. 
avtthéyovtes ? Cf. 45. 4 avtiAéywv brép Tod T. ? 

1b, 4. Katappovycavtes tay A. advvaciay seems a questionable phrase. 
<i> tov? Or Katadpovicavtes CKal xatayvovtes> tov? Cf. Xen. Hell. 
I. 7. 33 Tpodociay Katayvovtes avtl Ths advvapias. 

27. 2. Iam inclined to think that éfeorw and éoras are both right, and 
that with the latter there stood originally something like 1) payn. 

46. 2. evtedotepa Oé Tad’ civar Madvig for ra dewd. Has it been noticed 
that in Dem. 22. 61 the reverse mistake is made by S and other MSS., which 
give 700’ eivas against the necessary 70 detva of A? 

evtedéotepa hardly makes sense, and Herwerden’s Avowtedéctepa is 
probable. 

1b. 5. Tas Dowiccas dackwr vats HEew. 

Perhaps dew. Cf. 46. 1, 59, 78, 81. 3, 87. 2, 88. 

48. 4. evmopoy (evAoyov Naber) perhaps due to evmopa above and 
eUTopov in 3. 

1b. 5. omortépas? 

1b. 7. Kal TadTa Tap’ a’Tayv Tov épywv émictapévas Tas TOES Tadas 
avros eidévas (€pn) OTe oTw vopifouer. 

mapa is only used in this way of persons or of things distinctly personified, 
and rap’ avtav tay épywv from facts themselves can hardly be justified. Stahl 
Tept avt@v TO épyw, which is better, though not, I think, precisely right. 
Read rather wap’ aitav TO épyw éemiotdpevos, avtwv being the states or their 
peoples spoken of in §§ 5, 6 (adrovs twice). Cf.7. 48. 4 ovKovy BovrecOaz (én) 
autos ye émuotapevos Tas’ A. dices K.T.X. 

54. 2. omndv... yew? 

56. 3. Soxely éBovrAeTO . . . ws TeTELcTpEév@ T. Kal BovrAOMéev@ TPOTYwpHaaL 
tovs ’A. pn ixava diddvat. 

@s gives a wrong sense, that the A. did not offer T. enough, as being 
(i.e. because they thought him) already persuaded and ready to join them. 
Clearly this was not the case. os and «ait sometimes get confused (cf. on 
5. 76. 3), and «al memecpéva, though persuaded, would be better. 

Alcibiades asked such high terms on T.’s behalf (the story goes on) date 
To Tov ’A., Kaimep éml Todd Ste aitoin EvyyxwpovvTar, dues aitiov yevécOat. 
Here aiteov can hardly be right. aitvov of what? Nor is it really reasonable 
to say that the extravagant demands of one party make the other party 
responsible (for the thing falling through). aitsov should, I think, be évavtior, 
just as two lines below ovx« évaytiovpévov Tov ’A. is used, not opposing the demand. 
In Herod. 8. 140 we have the exactly similar phrase iv pu TO bpétepov avtiov 
yevnrat, where avtiov is Valckenaer’s correction of aitiov. In Diod. Ig. 20. I 
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one MS. has by mistake évavtiov for év aitiais. The error here was made 
easier by aitoin three words before. 

A little below the MSS. give évtad0a 61 ovxére (or ovKEeTL TL) GAN’ Atropa 
voulcavtes of ’A... . GmedOdvtes x.T.A. Hude obméte adr’ 9 amopa after 
Madvig and Lindau. ‘ Post otxérs pauca excidisse censeo’ Stuart Jones. Com- 
paring 7. 73.3 os Sé.. . éfatvero dopa Kal ovkérs ereibev avTovs, we may 
fairly read ov«érs éreiev, GAN amopa K.T.r. Gmopa vouiFovTes Occurs also 
3. 16. 2 with no definite object. 

57. 2. av for the second ody? or is obv a mere duplicate ? 

58. 6. éf’ éavtois for éx’ adrois is hard to justify, unless we change A. dé 
kai tovs to datives. Cf. Ar. de Memor. 2. 455 a 21 xabdmep tois Baddovow 
ovuKéTe érr’ avTols TO oTHoAL. 

60. 3. édpwv odxéts . . . ofdv Te eivae is doubtful syntax. é®pav <as> 


=: 
2 T 


ovKéte olov Te Gv ein? Cf. on 6. 12. I. 
62. 2. Is not a numeral missing after ov «ai? (as probably in 25.1). So q 
too, I think, in 69. 3 with Aliywwnrav and 95. 2 with vads. Cf. on 5. 2. 2 above.” — 
63. 4. éoxéyayro with an infinitive is so strange that perhaps something 
has been lost, e.g. <Kal éddxes Sety > ’AXK. K.T.r. 


64. 1. The compound éycafictavas would ease the construction. 

66. 2. tocavrny for roavtTnv. Cf. on 7. 28. 3. 

69. I. Hoav yap for joay O€? 

7I. I. ovy novyalev and ovK av ee are probably to be treated 


like the double é£evpet in 66.3. The first 7. is not very suitable and may 
have taken the place of some other word, e.g. opovoeiv. tv qodw ovyx . 
jovxyatew, if omitted altogether, would not be missed; andit may beacaseof 
words getting into the text twice, once in the wrong place. 

Thucydides couples atvroBoet with éreiv in 62. 2, 2. 81. 4, 3. 113. 6, and it 
may be conjectured that avroBoelt dv <éXeiv > should be read here. 

73. 2. Read the aorist wera Bardopevor. 

75. 3. Cf. Herod. 2. 13. 6 ddatos atroctpopn. 

86. 3. TaV TevTaKicXIAiwy TavTes is not good Greek; Tov 7m. peTéexew 
is doubtful Greek and bad sense. Perhaps something like tév 6€ mrpayyatev 
OTL OF TEVTaKLaXidwot TavTes . . . weOéEovow. In Ar. Pol. 6. 3. 1290 a 4 the 
genitive is really due to éddtTw and mre¢Lo. 

ib. 4. Kal Soxed’A. rp@tov ToTE Kal ovdevds EXacaov THY TOALY MhEAHoAL. 

As this could hardly be called the first time (6. 15. 4 and foll. chh.), 
and as xal ovd. éd. is added somewhat oddly, there is probably something 
wrong. doxel ’A. mpdtepov te Kal ToTe ovd. éX.? mpaTos and mporepos are 
constantly confused. 

89. 3. ovK aro TOV Opoitwy éMaccovpevos. 

Agreeing with the contention in Grote’s long note that Tav dpuotwy is 
masculine, and that the people at large, not the ddéyou and Gporor, are said to 
be responsible in a democracy for one of this class being defeated, I draw the 
conclusion that dao ought to be td. td tév opwotwv does not refer to 
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successful rivals, but to the whole body which selects, for even in a democracy 
the competitors themselves may all belong to ‘ the few.’ 

go. 4. tow has been suggested for tov (él 7 otdpuarte), and rightly, 
I think; but avroty should be read too for avroy, i.e. ém’ adtoiv yap Toiv .. . 
Tov &TEpov. 

Q2. 9. T@ adnOet is clearly right, not 76 wAHOe. Cf. TO elxore 6. 18. 4, 
perhaps 76 doganei 5. 7. 3. 

tb. II. eivas might be added to dv, which certainly cannot stand alone. 

Q4- 3- @s Tov tdtov Todeuou petfovos [7] aro TY ToAEmioV ovY Exas GAA 
mpos TO ALpeve OvTOS. 

The scholiast condemns 7. iévos moAeuos can hardly be right, for the 
word 7roXepmos is not applicable to the ordovs then existing at Athens. This 
involved no fighting and did not amount to civil ‘ war’; wdéAeuos moreover 
always means war with foreigners. 

Here, as in 7. 31. 4 (see above), I think wévouv should be read for zronéuov. 
An iésos movos would be one with which nobody but the Athenians had any- 
thing to do, e.g. civil strife; a mévos amo THY ToAEuion, e.g. an attack on the 
Piraeus, would not be iévos in this sense, because a foreign enemy brought it 
about—to say nothing of the fact that it was a zrovos for the foreign enemy too. 

If we liked to alter the order of words, we could retain # by reading as 
pelCovos aro THY ToOAEuLwV 7 TOD Ldtov Tovov, the genitive after 7 being right by 
the usual attraction. Cf. however 1. 136. 4 tm’ éxeivov ToAX@ acbevectépov. 
The omission of 7 is better. 

96. 4. dSarep 6x (for av)? 

IoI. 2. The cause of the erroneous trepatovvtas seems to be avtimépas 
adjoining. 

104. 5. For dodevéot read doOevei, agreeing with 76 péow. 


HERBERT RICHARDS. 


THEOCRITEA. 


. A » a 7 
1, tq. @paios YHowvis érrel Kal pHa vowever 
Kal Tr@Kas Barret Kal Onpia wavTa Ov@xKet. 


Daphnis has taunted Aphrodite with Anchises ; he goes on to Adonis as a 


still greater disgrace. ‘ Fair is Adonis also, though he is only a shepherd, not 
even an oxherd.’ ézeé is common enough in this sense in latish writers, or we 
Then the reference — 


may supply an ellipse: ‘I mention Adonis, because 
to his hunting is also intended to vex her; Daphnis speaks ironically, as if he 
did not know that Adonis was killed while hunting. 

J. H. Voss and Wiistemann think the whole clause to be ironical, which 
seems impossible. 

i. 139. &Ba poov. See C.Q. for July, pp. 176 sqq. I have always thought 
that poov must here stand for xara pdov, perhaps a bit of nautical slang, like 
mpvpvav for él mpvuvav. (Cf. schol. Thuc. i. 50). “He gave up struggling 
and drifted down stream to death.” 


Ee : 
li. 140. Kal TAXU Xpas érl ypwrTl TeTaiveto, Kal TA Tpdc@TA 


Oepmorep’ Hs 7) pode. 


‘Were hotter than before!’ What a thing to say! Their faces were 


hotter than fire, Oeppotepov mrupos 70. Cf. xiv. 23, etpapéws Kev am’ avTas Kal 
Avyvov aras. 


Oepworépws were nearer the tradition, but comparative adverbs in-ws are 


not, I believe, used in hexameter verse. 
xif 24, wevdea puvds UrepOev apaths odK« avahico. 


Qu. ¢voxia, diminutive of dvoxn, a blister? Cf. Romeo and Juliet, I11. 
ii. go, ‘ Blistered be thy tongue for such a wish.’ 


Xxli. 66. TuypaXos, 7) Kat Toca! Oévev oKxéros ; dupata 8’ dpOd. 


The last three words are unintelligible, and the MSS. give two readings, 
op@a and dp@0s. Pollux asks whether he is to fight with fists only, or whether 


it is to be a contest in which you may use the feet as well, and then goesonto 


say something about the eyes. There is only one thing he could ask about 
them, whether gouging is to be permitted. The technical term for this is 


optecew. Must not Theocritus then have written éupar’ dpvocov? (bupar? 


or 0’ if you prefer it). 
If he did, one can only suppose that the last five letters of the line were 


) x 
- 
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lost altogether. op00s, which looks an honester reading than dpa, may be an 
attempt at deciphering an almost obliterated original. 

I do not think Wilamowitz is right in reading @éva, but if he is we must 
substitute dpvcow or dpv&w for the participle. 


XXlll. 41. KaV VEKP® Yaploal TA Ta YElrAEA. pH we HOBAOHs” 
ov dtvvapar ely ce, StadrAd ers pe Hudacus. 
Read surely od dtvayuar Sdxvew (or daxéewv) ce. The sentiment is half 
pathetic, half jocose. ‘You needn’t be afraid, I can’t bite you; and it will 


stop my anger.’ It is a reference, too, to the saying vexpos ov ddxver (Plut. 
Pompeius, 77 ad fin.). Cf. also xil. 25. 


XXVll. 60, GdAnv apTrexXovnv Ths ahs Tor peiCova SHcw. 


petCova is absurd; read roe apeivova or Tapeivova. 
ARTHUR PLATT. 


BOETHVS OF SIDON. 


THE study of post-Aristotelian philosophy is constantly confused by the 
perplexing way in which the names of philosophers recur. Zeno, the founder 
of Stoicism, is sufficiently well known not be confused with either Zeno the 
Eleatic or the later Stoic, Zeno of Tarsus, a disciple of Chrysippus; but when 
we come to less distinguished names the opportunity of error is greater. If 
two philosophers of the same name are prominent members of different 
schools, there ought to be no obscurity, but in an age of eclecticism one 
school will sometimes adopt doctrines from another, and so make classifica- 
tion difficult. 

The case of Boethus is perplexing, firstly, because there were several 
philosophers of that name; secondly, because the two best known seem both 
to have been natives of Sidon; thirdly, because of these two the Stoic grafted 
Peripatetic doctrine on to his system. As famous an authority as Zeller was 
either confused about the name, or did not succeed in explaining his views 
clearly.' 

In the English edition (Eclectics, 1883), the index separates Boethus from 
Boethus of Sidon, implying that Boethus the Stoic and Boethus Sidonius 
the Peripatetic are distinct persons, but in op. cit. p. 35 we read, ‘We know 
that he (i.e. the Stoic). . 
to imperil the purity of his Stoicism.’ As no dates are given, the reader might 
be led into supposing that the philosopher here mentioned is identical with 
the one who is described later as a Peripatetic; and though the index 
separates the two, its omission of the title Sidonius in the former case tacitly 
implies that the words ‘ of Sidon’ are enough to distinguish the Peripatetic, 
as belonging to him only. 

It is, however, generally believed that the Stoic as well was a native of 
Sidon. This supposition is based first on a passage in [Philo], rep) adOap- 
atas xdopou, § 10, p. 497, which refers to BénOos 6 SuvSdveos cal Tlavaitios as 
distinguished leaders of Stoicism who denied the theory of the conflagration 
of the world.” 


. approximated to the Peripatetic doctrine, so as | 


i Zeller, Ph. d. Gr. 111: 3,46, °. 

2 Bake attached great importance to this 
passage owing to the vulgate reading current in 
his time, Béy@os yodv cad Iloctddévios wat Iavat- 
Tos, Avdpes ev Tots Drwikols Séyuacw ioxuKdres, dre 
Geddnwrot bytes, mpds Gerdrepov Sbyua THs aPOapolas 


Tov Kéojov TravTos nUTOMbAnCaY. But cat Moordwvios 
proves to have been an attempt of Turnebus to 
restore a corrupt MS. reading, and Bernays 
recovered from the Medicean the now generally 
accepted 6 Lidwyios. 
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Diels, however, has completely shattered the reputation of the pseudo- 
Philo, the author of this treatise, whom he impolitely terms a nebulo.1 Further 
evidence is therefore required. 

The second alleged reference is in the Life of Aratus, Buhl’s Aratus, vol. 2, 
p- 443. Béndos S€ 6 Suddveos ey 7H a'! rept adtod dnow ovy ‘Hoiddov add’ 
‘Opnpov ErwrHv yeyovévat. This Boethus is not here called a Stoic, and from 
an isolated sentence of literary criticism we cannot judge of a man’s philo- 
sophical opinions; so that this passage is inconclusive, even though the life 
of Aratus may be of respectable antiquity and authority ;2 and even if it is 
derived from Geminus, the chronology of Geminus’ life is uncertain, and 
Boethus the Peripatetic, the fellow-student of Strabo, may have been writing 
in his lifetime. 

The last and most important reference is in the Index Herculanensis, 
Col. LI. Lines 7-9 are thus printed by Comparetti :3 


os. ’Azrodd06(@)[ pos Yerev 
(x)e(v)[s] aro (T)[eypsos Bon 
os ()cd(w)[yios . . 


where [ |] indicates the conjectural filling up of lacunae, (_ ) letters which are 
incomplete or of which only some traces remain. 

If we restrict ourselves to the letters about which there was no doubt in 
Comparetti’s mind, we have remaining only @os. v6... as the name of a 
head, or possibly two heads, of the Stoic School, who succeeded Apollodorus. 

von Arnim * has collected eleven other passages in which this philosopher 
is mentioned; in nine of these he is called simply by his name; in two 
passages of Cicero (de div. I. 13; II. 47) the epithet Stoicus is added ; nowhere 
is he called Sidonius. 

However, though the evidence either of the Index Herculanensis or of the 
questionable Philo would be weak in itself, the apparent agreement of the 
two is strong testimony in favour of the reading Sde@veos or YuSovios being 
correct in both, and Comparetti concludes reasonably that ‘Sidon had two 
Boethi, one a Stoic, the other a Peripatetic, just as it had two Zenos, a Stoic 
and an Epicurean.’ 

The heresies of the Stoic Boethus may be summarized from von Arnim’s 
extracts, as follows: he admitted four crviter1a—Mind, Sensation, Appetency, 
and Knowledge; he stated that the essence of God is the sphere of the fixed 
stars; he denied that the Universe was a living creature; he denied the 
€KTUPOLS. 

There remains only the question of the time when Boethus the Stoic 
lived. The approximate date of the Peripatetic is fixed by Strabo, who 


< 


mentions among distinguished Sidonians of his own time BdnOdos te @ 


& 


1 Diels, Doxogr. Gr., p. 107. 3 Comparetti, Papyvo inedito eyculamense, in 
2 Maass attributes it to Sporos of Nicaea, first Rivista di Filologia (Turin) III. 523 (1875). 
to second century A.D, * Stoic, Vet. Fy. III, 265. 
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cuvedirocopycapev Ta "Apiororéreta Kal Arddotos adedApds avtod (Strabo 
Xvi. p. 757)-+ 

A passage from Diogenes has been cited to prove that the Stoic was a 
contemporary of Chrysippus, viz. Diog. Laert. vii. 54. 0 pév yap Bonfos 
KpiTnpia Tréelova atroreiTel, vobv Kal aicOnow Kal dpeEw Kal émiotnunv: oO Oe 
Xpiovmsros Siadepopevos Tpos adtov €v TH TpwTH TrEpl Noyou KpiTHpLa Hyow eivar 
alcOnow cal mporAnyuv. Comparetti, taking these words to imply that Boethus 
and Chrysippus were contemporary, or Boethus the earlier of the two, decides 
that the passage is either corrupt or refers to an earlier Stoic also named 
Boethus, for a contemporary of Chrysippus could not be the successor of 
Apollodorus mentioned in his papyrus. It 1s unnecessary, however, to admit 
this third man, though Luthe as late as 1890 asserted a belief in him (de 


SOS aria 


Erkenntnisstheorie der Stoiker, p. 22). Bake, a century ago, suggested that — 


Diogenes did not mean to suggest, by dsadepdpevos, a dispute between two 
contemporaries ; he was not thinking of chronology, but, as it were, arranging 


parallel extracts, with the comment ‘Here Chrysippus does not agree with — 
Boethus.’ Susemihl (Rhein. Mus., 1891) recognizes the tenability of Bake’s — 


theory, but thinks the translation forced, and supports the reading avrov, 
which he justifies by showing that Chrysippus has, in the twelfth book of his 


Physics, quoted by Diogenes just before the present passage, made xatady7- — 
TvK1 pavtacia the criterion, and now in the first book zepi Xéyou sets up other 
criteria. We may remember that such évaytiodoyia—self-contradiction—of — 


Chrysippus is much insisted on by Galen. 


Boethus the Stoic, therefore, may keep his place after Apollodorus, a — 


successor of Panaetius. 
J. F. Dosson. 
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1 His views were unorthodox on some points place, as far as we know. Boethus, a compiler — 


(Ammonius in Arist. An. Pr. 1. 45). There was of Platonic détes, is mentioned by the Patriarch — 


also an Academic Boethus (Ind. Herc. col. 28), Photius (Bibl. 154, 155). 
but he considerately selected a different birth- 
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APH AND AE, 
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The words ypx and de?, with their inflectional and dialectic variations, are 
less definite and stable in their semantic range than the other Greek expres- 
sions for the general ideas of necessity, obligation, or propriety. Their 
semantic boundaries varied with the dialect, province of literature, and period 
—which cannot, indeed, be entirely separated. From Homer to Aristotle 
there is a steady trend, so plain that the slight notice taken of it is rather 
surprising. Everyone sees that the two are sometimes differentiated; yet it 
seems to be loosely taken for granted that they are substantially equivalent, and 
that either may, almost anywhere, be taken as an equivalent of the verbal in 
-réos. The statements in Liddell and Scott under ypy present an admirable 
confusion of all periods and styles, and J. H. H. Schmidt,? with no mention 
of dates, makes a distinction that resembles a reversal of the true relation. 
But in fact we have here an interesting example of historical development of 
two synonyms, never identical, one gradually crowding the other out—the sort 
of thing that goes on in every language from beginning to end of its life. The 
course of that development is what this paper will endeavour to set forth. 

The briefest comparison of fallotry and devoir, miissen and sollen, and our 
must, shall, should, and ought will show how subtly even languages closely akin 
differ in the lines of distinction they draw in the use of these common words, 
and how, within the same language, usage changes with time, in ways difficult 
even for the native to follow in retrospect.2, A few reminders of present 
English usage will help to clear our ground a little. 

That must is in general distinct from ought and should is obvious. It 
asserts a necessity, implies that the matter cannot be otherwise, the source and 
degree of compulsion varying widely with the situation. On the other hand, 
ought and should indicate obligation of a moral nature, resting on the sense of 
fitness, expediency, propriety, or duty. These last terms themselves imply a 
wide range; and the sense of such obligation may also become a necessity, 
expressed by must, for one who feels it. Here is a place where the two groups 


1 Synonymik dey gr. Sprache, III. p. 704 sq. das der Zeit und den Umstanden entsprechende 
‘Der Unterschied liegt jedoch so, dass de? eine _ bedeutet.’ 


viel nahere Beziehung auf wirkliche Pflichten 2 A recent study of this kind is ‘Shall and 
hat, namentlich auf solche der Gottheit gegen- | Will—an Historical Study,’ by Professor C, B. 
fiber . .. dass de? bezeichne das der héheren Bradley, in Trans. Am. Philol. Assoc. XLII. 


Anordnung entsprechende, wihrend xp} mehr (1911), pp. 5—3I1. 


ip 
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overlap. Should and ought are similar in origin, both being petrified imperfects 
of verbs meaning owe. But shall ceased long ago to mean owe, in popular 
consciousness. We commonly think of it as an auxiliary used to form a future 
with a modal colour, and even this faint remnant of the original force of shall 
is in some danger of being lost. Yet in a few phrases more of that original 
meaning survives, as in the imperative future, ‘ Thou shalt not.’ German sollen 
retains more of this earlier force. Should, now a present, remains in circula- 
tion (in a principal clause, when not a mere auxiliary) for a modified form of 
the notion of owing. But owe is in daily use, and the imperfect ought, likewise 
become a present, has not lost all its earlier force, even though another imper- 
fect owed has been formed, and speakers are hardly conscious of the connexion 
between ought and owe. Thus one may explain the fact that ought is ordinarily 
stronger than should, and is more likely to be employed when distinctly moral — 
obligation is to be emphasized. | 

A few examples will illustrate transitions. ‘It must be so; Plato, thou 
reasonest well.’ Here the compulsion is the speaker’s feeling that the reason- — 
ing is cogent—a common type, the inferential must, Plato’s avayxn, dvayxaiop. 
If one says to a child, ‘You must not do that,’ must is the requirement 
of authority, which has many shades and degrees. ‘It must never be forgotten 
that he was a pagan.’ This will serve as an example of what we may call — 
conditional necessity, which also takes many forms. If some end is to be ~ 
attained (here perhaps justice in estimating a character), something is declared — 
to be a necessary prerequisite. Not far removed is the must of moral obliga- — 
tion, as ‘I must work the works of him that sent me.’ ‘A judge must not take ~ 
bribes.’ Without context one cannot be certain whether this must is the moral, — 
the authoritative, or the logical; whether it means that an upright judge’s self- 
respect forbids taking a bribe, or that the law forbids it, or that the one who 
accepts a bribe is thereby no judge, but an interested party. All three would be 
expressed in Attic by a verbal in -réos, by de?, or by avdyxn, according to the 
degree of emphasis intended; position and particles may give additional colour. — 

When the subject of ought is a person, the appeal to the moral sense, or 
the reason and sense of propriety of a free moral being, is usually clear. In 
such a sentence as ‘ These things ought not so to be,’ or ‘This ought to be 
done at once,’ a moral obligation is stated, but the person subject to the 
obligation is left to be inferred. One can hardly read a statement of moral 
obligation into a sentence like ‘ He ought to have been bornrich ’—hardly even 
a reference to reason or the sense of propriety, but only to the sense of — 
appropriateness or fitness. What is meant is that so-and-so’s tastes and 
inclinations do not befit poverty ; that in some sense the possession of wealth 
would better accord with such a character. We have here in fact a colloquial 
extension, a considerable attenuation, of ought, which is however quite 
natural. Again, the French say, ‘Le train doit partir a telle heure,’ and we * 
cannot, in the same sense, say, ‘The train ought to start at 3.20.’ But we do 
say, ‘ The train is due,’ or ‘ought to be here;’ if it is late in starting we may — 
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say, ‘The train ought to have started ten minutes ago,’ or ‘We ought to be 
moving.’ These all involve the same thought. The printed time-table is 
taken as establishing an order; the operators of the railway have morally 
bound themselves to conform cata divas to the order they have established. 
In Greek thought the conception of divine, or at least superhuman, apportion- 
ment, otpa, establishing an order of a religious or moral nature, gave rise to 
similar expressions. In Biblical English, ‘Ought not Christ [R.V. behoved it 
not] to have suffered these things,’ is of similar character ; the Scriptures had 
predicted, the disciples should therefore have expected, what had occurred. 
édeu is the original here; an Attic writer before Aristotle would probably have 
used ypjv. 

The foregoing review of our usage is very summary, but will serve to show 
how closely related, and yet distinct, the synonyms are, and that we must 
constantly look to context and the situation in order to detect the nature of 
the obligation intended. We must expect a similar play of relations and 
distinctions in Greek ; and we should take it for granted that Greek readers 
felt discriminations, as we do in English, at least of colour and atmosphere, 
even in the few cases where one of the pair might have been substituted for the 
other without impropriety. 

Verbals in -réos are not Homeric; but after they appear we find them used 
in all the senses just pointed out for must, ought, and should, when no emphasis 
is laid on the nature of the requirement. yp7 and de?, on the other hand, 
discriminate ; vaguely at first, then with increasing clearness, then with gradual 
contraction of yp7, until it almost disappears, leaving 5e?, without discrimina- 
tion, in possession of the field. That, in outline, is the course of development 
which we are to trace. 


II. 


In Homer Se? occurs in this form once only, I 337 ti dé det morepeléuevac 
Tpwecow | ’Apyetovs ; Ebeling translates opus est. In = 100 éueto 8’ ednoev apis 
adKrhpa yevécOat, éonoe has the meaning and construction of Attic édéynce had 
need of, caruit. This is all we see of de? in Homer. It states a need, a lack, of 
something thought desirable. This earliest quotable meaning is the starting- 
point of all extensions and developments, and never ceases to be frequent. An 
Athenian of Plato’s time, if he thought about it at all, must have been conscious 
of this as the primary sense of the word. On the other hand ypy, with its 
variations ypew, xpevw, not only has in Homer this meaning opus est, but covers 
the whole field of must, ought, should, is necessary, tt behoves, 1s fitting, 1s the 
divine will. pooner does not occur, nor 7pérrez in the sense 7s fitting. As an 
example of yper# we may take the familiar passage A 341 ef more 67 adte| 
KX perm eueio yévntar decxéa Aowyov audvat. xp in the same sense is illustrated 
in a 124 érted ce ypy. For the rest it will suffice to quote the meanings 
enumerated in Seiler-Capelle : ‘ es ist ndtig, notigt, es braucht, soll, muss, man muss, 
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es ist billig, es ziemt, es frommt.’ The imperfect (é)ypHv islater. That something 
ought to be which is not, or ought to have been which was not, is expressed by 
the imperfect (or aorist) of ddetho (dpé\Aw) owe, with an infinitive. Examples 
are A 353 tTiury mép por Spedrev ’OAdprios eyyvadiEar. K 117 sq. viv dpedev 
kata mdvras apiothas ovéecOar | Moodpevos* XpeL@ yap iKaveTal ovKET’ 
QVEKTOS. 

Obscure as the etymological relations of “py are, it would seem that there 
must have been a connexion with xpéos need and debt, with xpdaw (ypéw, pelo), 
give oracular response (Odyssey and H. ‘ymns), mid. inquire of an oracle (as in 
@ 79-82), and later xpnoos, as well as with vpdopat use, and ypnua useful thing. 
There is no difficulty in supposing a natural connexion, in earlier thought, 
between all these forms of human interest; but such hypotheses have little 
bearing on our purpose, except in one particular. In post- Homeric develop- 
ment the aspect of xp which persisted, which ypy retained as long as it 
retained anything, was that which would most easily connect it with 
the oracle, as the expression of settled religious and moral order and the divine 
will. 

In Pindar also Se? occurs but once, Ol. vi. 28 mpos Ilitavav 6é wrap’ Evipora 
mopov Set cduepov édOciv. Must is our natural word. To indicate the subject 
of his song the poet adopts the figure of having a journey to make. The 
suggestion of moral obligation has no place in the word till far later. For ypy 
Rumpel gives the translations opus est, oportet, decet, with twenty-six references, 
now slightly increased by the new fragments. The range of meaning is nearly 
as wide as in Homer, but no genitive occurs with it. P. iv. 1 odpepov pev xpr 
ce Tap’ avopt dirw | cradpuev is like the passage just quoted for de? In some 
cases it is quite impossible to say whether 7t behoves, is fitting, ought, should, or 
must is the more appropriate; yp7 and the context admit any one of them. 
Poetic breadth, inclusive generalization rather than precise detail, is Pindar’s 
manner. In P. ii. 88 ypx dé mpds Gedy ovx épifey the idea of religious or moral 
obligation lies nearest, as also in N. xi. 47 Kepdéwy d€ ypn méTpov Onpevéuev, and 


mts 


in P. iii. 59 and a few other passages. Is. iii. 7 edwdréwv 8’ Epywv arowa yp 


pev tpvica Tov écrov is the type of several—‘ we should praise the good ; it is 
right to give honour due,’ and so on. mpémov wv is the scholiast’s paraphrase 
for éypfv N. vii. 44. In the sense of service due, debt, ypéos occurs several times, 
also ypewv (sc. €or) oportet. yxpnv in the fragment of an enkomion for 
Theoxenos (123, I), xpfv pev Kata Kaipov épwtav SpérecOat, Odpe, ody adixkia, 
is oportebat quidem (but it is now too late). Also in the new Paian vi. 96 rept 
 inpixdu “Edéva xphv dpa Tlépyapov eipry arcr@ca cédXas aiddpuevov mupos we 
meet yp7v with the force of it was fated. While the range is wide, the tone of 
oportet, decet is beginning to prevail. 

Bacchylides, with no instance of de? and six of ypy, agrees with Pindar. 
For one xp7 the sentence is mutilated; one is the must of Apollo’s declaration 
of fate to Admetos (iii. 78), three are of the duty or propriety of praising desert, 
one (v. 164) of the propriety, since laments avail not, of confining speech to 
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what is within one’s power. ypei[os| udyas need of battle occurs once, and 
xpéos once is thing. 

In Aischylos the situation is changed a little. de? appears twenty-four or 
twenty-five times, and the only definition in Dindorf’s lexicon is opus est. In 
eleven of these passages the genitive is present. In the remaining passages the 
infinitive is expressed or understood, and in all the thought is there is need or 
occasion. There is still no suggestion of an appeal to the moral or religious 
sense. The imperfect does not occur, nor déy (subjv.), dé0c, denoes, for which 
Pindar also found no occasion. On the other hand, yp with inflectional 
variations occurs about sixty times, and a restriction of its range on that side 
which de? occupies is becoming clearer. Dindorf’s translations are oportet and 
debere. ‘There are five instances of ypfy, all in Ag. and Ch., all without av, and 
all with the clear sense of oportebat—as Ch. 907 émel idels Tov dvdpa TovdTov, ov 
dé xphv purely otuyets. Several examples of yp}, it is true, would admit de? as 
well, with a slightly different turn. One is Suppl. 938 ti coe réyeww yxpn 
Touvowa; in more than half, however, the meaning falls within the range of 
it behoves, is fitting, seemly, approaching on the one side the notion of moral 
obligation, on the other that of 7 is better, there 1s good reason. Among the 
remainder, in eight or nine cases a person in authority, or one giving directions 
or advice, uses yor where German would use sollen, of future action of the 
person addressed ; and Dindorf gives three examples, to which three or four 
may be added, where ypy (one ypein of indirect quotation) signifies 7s destined. 
xXpeov occurs six times. In Ch. 930 To pu) ypewv wae it is td quod oportet ; in 
Pr. 996 1s destined. 

In Sophokles the matter has become more complicated. The number of 
occurrences of both words, in a somewhat larger number of lines, is more than 
twice that in the elder dramatist. The ratio of occurrences of de? to those of 
py, in their various forms, is about the same, something like 1: 2. But de? 
has encroached farther on the original sphere of yp7. der, detv, and déov make 
their appearance, and the tendency to specialization of xypx is increasing. 
Ellendt-Genthe and Dindorf in their lexicons translate Se? by both opus est and 
oportet. In more than four-fifths of the passages containing the form deZ, and 
in the single passage containing deZv, the meaning is clearly within the range of 
opus est, must, circumstances make it needful. In eight cases the genitive is 
present ; elsewhere the infinitive is expressed or understood. But in a few 
cases Se? may be brought within the range of should or ought. An example is 
Phil. 583 réyovd’ & pry Se. (Cp. Aisch. Ag. 342 mopbeiv a un xen). Among the 
seven instances of é5e. are two or three more of this kind. One is Phil. 418 
Trovabe yap ph Shy eer, another is O.T. 1185 ots Té p’ ovK eer kTavov. In one 
instance, O.T. 825 ydpous pe Sef puntpos Cuynvat, det is the must of destiny 
and oracular prediction—a meaning which Dindorf notes as Herodotean, 
and which we found to belong to yp7 in Homer, Pindar, and Aischylos, 
as it does elsewhere in Sophokles. The neuter participle occurs twice 
in the phrase és Séov, and once in the phrase zpo tod Séovtos, both easily 
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connected with the primary sense of Se?, but taking on that of fitness or 
propriety. 

xpeov occurs eighteen times, always as a neuter substantive, having the same 
range of meaning as yp, for which it seems to be mainly a metrically con- 
venient substitute. péos occurs four times, denoting thing, debt or fault, duty. 
The imperfect (é)xpv is used of destiny a few times, of unfulfilled duty (with- 
out dv) about as often—of something which ought to be but is not, or ought to 
have been but was not. The remaining occurrences of yp7, xphvar, xpein, 
some eighty in number, are distributed as to meaning very much as in 
Aischylos, the great majority clearly within the range of 7 behoves, ts fitting or 
seemly, one ought. As before remarked, German sollen is sometimes more exact 
than either English word. The range in O.T., or almost any play, gives a fair 
notion of the range in all. 

For Euripides my full notes cover but five plays (Alhkestis, Medea, Hippo- 
lytos, Iphigeneia T., Bacchae), enough to show that his usage is not notably 
different from that of Sophokles. He is fonder of ypeoy as parallel to yey, and 
Tov xpeov appears in Hip. 1256 beside poipas in the same line, where it is 
difficult to see any distinction. (é)ypv is nearly always oportebat; in & pH ce 
Se? (Alk. 63) Se? is oportet. In all tragedy it should be noted that both de? and 
xpy seldom appear in the lyric. 

Aristophanes I pass over, because the peculiar shifts of tone, the mixture 
of common speech, of joke, and of solemn parody, render him less instructive 
for our purpose—or, at least, greatly increase the difficulty of drawing the 
right conclusions. 


III. 


The collections in Diels’ Fragmente der Vorsokratiker yield a few interesting 
facts. In Anaximander’s cata To ypewv, as Mr. Cornford says,' ‘are united the 
conceptions of Fate and Right ; it means a power that ordains both what must 
be and what ought to be.’ This conception is fundamental to our whole 
discussion. That Herakleitos, in our scanty fragments, has yp7 five times and 
de? once, and that Parmenides likewise has ypn, ypew, vphv, xpéos, ypewv (twice), 
xpeov (and no 6eZ), well scattered over the Homeric range, was to be 
expected. That the more extensive remnants of Empedokles have Sez once 
only, and xpy not at all may be accidental; but Philolaos and Archytas, in 
prose, each repeat Empedokles in that regard. The scanty remnants of 
Anaxagoras, on the other hand, furnish ypx) Soxeitv and yiyvaokxew ypn. Must 
seems to be demanded, but he may have chosen the less positive form of state- 
ment. Finally, nearly 300 fragments given by Diels for Demokritos, largely 
short sentences of the nature of moral precepts, furnish nine cases of de¢ 
(including one déy and one és déov) and eleven of yp7, with seven of ypeov and 
one of xpivar—about I : 2, as in tragedy. And the differentiation is com- 


1 From Religion to Philosophy, p, 11. 
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plete. ta xypx éovra (256) are duties ; Pflichten is Diels’ word. Se? is always 
must, there 1s need or occasion ; ypn etc. always express obligation of a moral 
sort. Here, in one Ionic prose writer, limited by accident in a peculiar way, 
yet not so scanty but that the evidence may be significant, the rule is unbroken 
which Attic prose before Aristotle closely approaches. 

For Herodotos my notes cover the first three books and the last three; 
the full evidence from the rest could hardly alter conclusions very much. 
First to be noted is the gain of Se? over yp7. Including all the modes, and 
xXpeov as an equivalent of yey, but not including the participle déwy either in 
the sense of lacking, with a genitive, or in the phrases és déov, év Séovts, the two 
words are about equally frequent, fifty to sixty each in the six books, de? 
having a slight preponderance. The differentiation is clear, but not complete, 
notably less complete in the first book than in all the later books. ypdo is 
also fairly frequent (xpd, ypéwoa, ypicew, expnoe, xphaov, Kpnoavtos, éxéypnro) ; 
also ypéos debt. 

In i. 8 and 120 ypHv is it was fated; the usual Herodotean word in the 
other books is de? (as édeu ii. 161, vill. 53; Séou ii. 139; Setv vill. 62), occasion- 
ally ypeov (as viii. 141, ix. 42). xpqv in i. 186 means was necessary (to cross 
with boats), in i. 196 was required (to furnish sureties), which are ordinarily 
expressed in Herodotos as in Attic prose by éde, though in viii. 129 we again 
find ypjv in the same sense. Occasionally both appear side by side, with no 
mark of difference. In i. 57 ef 6 ypedy éore Texparpopuevov Néyerv is repeated at 
the end of the same long sentence by e¢ rovroor Texparpopevov Set NEyev. The 
thought is, ¢f ct is proper to infer (from existing Pelasgians). In vii. rr we have 
és yp7 oTaOuocacPar in this sense, and in vii. 214 TodTo yap Toe ypy 
oTaOpwcacbat, as in Soph. O.T. 1110 ef ypy Te nape . . . oTaOpaoOar. Ini. II 
@s av un. . . dns Ta py oe Sef we have a parallel to & wy ce Sez of Euripides, 
cited above; yp) was the more usual word in Herodotos as in all Attic 
authors. In ii. 133 ov yap Tothoal viv TO ypedv Hy Totetv: Sety yap AiyuTrrov 
Kaxovo0at em’ éTea TeVTHKOVTA Kal éxaTOov K.T.rX. ONe can hardly demonstrate a 
distinction. But the usual distinction, with det in the place of emphasis, 
gives just the meaning needed to save the credit of the oracle. ‘He had not 
done what he ought to have done; Egypt weeded a hundred and fifty years of 
suffering, and his predecessors had understood this and done their part ; he had 
failed the divine powers and deserved his fate.’ We cannot make this dezv 
signify the must of oracular prediction; that he could not have frustrated. 

But in spite of a few cases where distinctions are not clear, even in the 
first book de? generally signifies there is lack, or need, one must, while xp7 is more 
often ofortet. In il., ili., vii.-ix. exceptions to the rule are in any case few. If 
we allow the legitimate presumption that a distinction, certainly usual, was 
probably intended in most cases of doubt, exceptions are very few—none, I 
think, in iii., vii.-ix. beyond those cited above. In ix. 65 doxéw dé, ei Te repli 
Tav Ociwy mpnyyatwv Soxéev Sel, ) Oeds adtyn opeas ov« édéxeTo the context, and 
his feeling on such subjects, as explained in ii. 65, quite explain this mild must 
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at the end of the clause, where it escapes all stress. In i. 42 émet te od 
omevdes Kal Set tor yaplbecOas (opetho yap ce apetBecOar xpnotoict) the must is 
explained by édeiAw . . . xpnortoior. (In vii. 16y odpetdo recurs: ‘the dream 
ought to appear to me as well as to you;’ and in vil. 152 ‘I am bound (opeirw) 
to tell what is told, but am not bound to believe it.’) In i. 69 évTevAdpevos Ta 
réyew phy was sie sagen sollten is of a familiar type. The obligation is that 
imposed by one who is in a position to give advice or commands—an obliga- 
tion close to the must of authority, but less imperative in tone. Correspond- 
ingly yp7 in independent clauses may in some situations mean no more than 2 
is better, one may fairly, where ought would be too strong, and should may not be 
idiomatic, but oportet or decet would seem in place. Ini. 108 ® Bacuded.. . 
el Tor hidov TodTO OTH yiryverOat, XpH O12) TO YE Euov UmnpeTéec Oa ErriTnoeios, if 
we interpret yp in the light of general Herodotean usage, 2¢ 1s of course my 
duty, we have the proper deferential tone, more suitable than that of must, 
which this context, taken alone, would equally permit. Finally we may note 
again that we have hitherto found no éde or (€)ypyv accompanied by av. 

For the difference between the first and the other books the readiest 
explanation is the difference in sources. For parts of the first these were 
earlier epics, under the influence of Homer’s vocabulary, and earlier logo- 
graphers. Sources of a date nearer his own time, with his own or other 
contemporary recasting of Egyptian accounts, would reflect the extension of 
def and the tendency to complete the differentiation. And we see that, apart 
from the distinction which is well established in Demokritos, yp, by its 
history, carries with it associations of antiquity, of poetry, of higher moral 
tone. In contrast, de@ is more a prose word, associated with the logical, the 
commonplace, the non-emotional world; yp has about it something of the 
elevated, the religious atmosphere. The associated infinitive, or the rest of 
the sentence, often harmonizes noticeably with such an atmosphere. 

In Thukydides the numerical relation between de? and yp is about the 
same as in Herodotos. de? has enlarged its inflection a little, though the 
present and imperfect indicative outnumber all other forms together. The 
relative increase of speeches, argument, reflection, increases the frequency of 
both words. The genitive occurs often with de?, and ypy has now quite given 
over the meaning there is lack, need ; opus est is so prevailing and unmistakeable 
for de? that not many cases call for discussion. 

No less than twenty-two of the thirty-four instances of ede: are of the type 
seen in iv. 77, I #pépa 8 adrois eipnto 7 éder dua Tadta mpaccew, where ede 
denotes that the action was agreed npon, or was the effect of anthoritative 
arrangement. This approaches the Herodotean type noted above (as ra Aéyeuw 
xphv, i. 69), but it is not quite the same. For where Thukydides wishes to 
express the more personal relation he also can use xpqv, as in iv. go, 4 
‘Immoxparns 8é bropévev ett Kabictato pudaxds te Kal Ta TEpl TO TpoTEtXLopMa, 
doa Hv UTOdOLTA, MS Xp éruTehéoat, OF in vi. 57, I Svexdoper Os Exacta éxpHv 
THS Tous mpotévar. The difference in tone is unmistakeable; nor is it 
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altogether fanciful to call it characteristic that the Athenian historian uses 
xphv in just this way comparatively little. The unemotional ée for such 
strategic combinations is more like our colourless were to do this, had been 
directed, were expected. The requirements of other than military agreements are 
expressed by the same éde, as i. 96, 1 éraEav ds te et Tmapéxew TOV TOAEWD 
xXpnpata mpos Tov BdpBapov Kal as vads, and v. 60, 1 réccapas pivas, év ols 
eu émriTeAéoat avTovs Ta pyOévta, and v. 15, 2 TmovodyvTar eviavorov éxexetpiay, €v 
m €der Evviovtas Kal epi Tod mréovos ypovov PBovrevtecOat, and vi. 56, 2 ee 
dp—ar pev avtovs, ovverraptvew dé éxeivouvs, and vii. 8, 3 hépovtes ... TA 
ypaupara Kal doa der avtovs cirreiv. In several of these twenty-two no doubt 
Herodotos would have written ypjv. The only other examples of de? that can 
raise any serious questions are a few of the present indicative, where the 
immediate context alone is not decisive. The most dubious, perhaps, is 
ill. 47, 5. Diodotos is pleading for Mytilene. In ods pr de? dvabOezpar what 
sort of obligation is he stating? Is it the moral ought, which is quite 
applicable, or the logical must of an appeal to self-interest? Each reader may 
choose. To my mind the tone of the whole speech makes for the latter, 
wholly apart from the argument of overwhelming preponderance of usage, 
which creates a strong presumption unless a special context or some often 
recurring phrase points plainly the other way. As we have seen, that presump- 
tion sometimes reveals an unsuspected felicity or delicacy of expression, which 
is at once felt to be probable, even though not demonstrable. 

Only once does dv appear with ée (i. 74, 4) never with (é€)yphp. 

About nine-tenths of the occurrences of ypx are in speeches, or in the 
indirect report of speeches, where the prevalent tone is that of deliberation and 
argument. yp outnumbers all other forms; xpivac stands next in frequency. 
In four-fifths or more of the examples no one would question that the obliga- 
tion is of the opfortet class; with others a question is possible, and we should 
expect old usage to continue alongside the new, especially in a style so austere 
and consciously archaic. It is surprising rather that the differentiation is so 
nearly complete. 

Of course the must of fate is never expressed by either word; Thukydides 
had none of the Herodotean attitude touching oracles and the like. It has 
already been noted that the meaning there is lack or need is resigned to dei. 
Deliberation about action in the near future is the prevailing tone of the 
setting ; serious men are taking counsel on matters of the highest concern. 
Obligations based on reason and good sense, on the hope of success, on religion 
and morality, are often to the fore; if not what we call duty, then at least the 
better policy, dressed out with a moral air. ‘ We should spare their land, lest 
we make them desperate’ (i. 82, 4); ‘we should still farther endure, for it is 
your proud inheritance that you win your virtues from toils’ (i. 123, 1); ‘all 
the more should we accept allies and send aid quickly’ (iii. 13, 2); ‘you 
should fortify Dekeleia in Attica, the very thing the Athenians always fear 
most’ (vi. g1, 6)—these are typical examples of yp7 taken almost at random. 
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pabeiy (cidévar, yvavat) yx are recurring phrases. Allied to these are the 
indignant questions 7@s xp and més ov yp with infinitive, and the indirect 
quotations with &s xp7 (as v. 63, 2 éBovAevoy ws xXpN THY oixlay adtod Kata- 
oxdwat), and the indirect questions like i. 119 e¢ ypx) moNepety, or Vv. 62, I 
ef’ Ste yp mpatov iévai, or vii. 67, 2 odd’ Srrws Kabefouévovs xpi To Bédos 
adetvat, OF Vili. 95, 4 onuetov omdte Ypn avdyecOat 7pOy. And these indirect 
questions, with the direct forms, are parallel with the dubitative subjunctive— 
sometimes a mere circumlocution, but with a wider range, and always explicitly 
stating in yp what is implicit in the subjunctive. What the subjunctive in 
that function suggests and ypx expresses is precisely what we mean by ought, 
should, sollen. In other instances that appear doubtful it is sometimes clarify- 
ing to consider whether sollen (or sollten) would not be the German rendering. 
In a passage like iii. 46, 6 ypr 5é Tods édevbépous odK adiotapévous spodpa 
Korabew, ara Tply aroothvat cpodpa purdocew it matters little whether we 
render yp7 (and ypfvar in the sentence before) by ought or by the must of moral 
conviction. In iv. 21, 3 érewev aoxpivacbar ws yp) Ta pev OTA Kal ahas 
abtovs ... Tapadovtas x.T.A. We seem to have the Herodotean ypy of com- 
mand—possibly a slight softening of the form, to a conquered enemy, in place 


of a harsh de? or dvdyen, that they should surrender in place of they must. 


Finally, in v. 35, 3 xpdvous Te mpovbevto ev ols xphv Tovs un eorovTas auporepas 
moneuious elvat, the Spartans are made to put forward their requirement as 
something reasonable and appropriate—‘ they ought to take their position in 
the reasonable time named, if they did not wish to be treated as enemies.’ 

Of the seven occurrences of ypewv only one (iii. 40, 4) calls for special 
notice, and that as the sole instance of an accusative absolute. 


iV 


Among the orators the change from Antiphon to Demosthenes is wide. 
In the former ypy and its forms exceed slightly in number de? and its forms, 
likewise in Lysias and Isokrates. In Aischines, if we may judge from the 
speech On the Crown alone, de? distinctly has the upper hand. In Demosthenes 
dei and its family are five times as numerous as yp7 and its family; so in Xeno- 
phon’s Anabasis: in the Memorabilia the preponderance is less, about 3: I. 
None of this group uses ypeov. Nowhere is the differentiation clearer than in 
the Anabasis, but the orators named are close beside Xenophon in this. The 
difference in ratios goes with a difference in subject and in tone. The most we 
can see by way of anticipation of the next generation is that de? (and particu- 
larly déov as accusative absolute, because of the convenience of its inflection) 
is taking a little more of the common territory. It is noticeable, however, that 
the semantic difference is especially clear when position at the beginning of a 
clause, or collocation of particles, makes the word in question prominent. 

In Plato, from his extent and variety, the comparison is particularly 
interesting ; but my notes, though they cover a respectable fraction, do not 
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cover the whole. With one exception, which others have noted, it does‘ not 
seem that safe chronological inferences can be drawn, because change of tone 
and subject is reflected in this element of style more than is any change in 
habit of expression at different periods. Yet it is possible that closer observa- 
tion may reveal other indications of date. The following table! will serve as a 
starting point. 


A fol, Prot. Phaedo  Theaet. Rep. Laws v.-xii. 
det 21 25 4I 30 249 285 
Xp? 7 14 22 18 48 180 
Xpewv — — — — — 52 


In the A fology mondXod Séw and 7rodAod Set are unusually frequent and are not 
counted; 70 d€éov (Tod Séovtos, ta SéovTa) and the participle with a genitive are 
not included in this table, nor in the discussion of any Attic prose writers, 
because they do not bear so much on our problem. The slight inconsistency 
as compared with earlier writers, where such expressions are few, does not 
matter for our purpose. What strikes one at a glance is the varying ratios 
in different dialogues. In the Republic the ratio is that of the Anabasis; in 
the Laws not far from that of Aischines; in the Protagoras, Phaedo, Theaetetus, 
it is roughly 2: 1. Different books of the Republic and Laws vary more than 
any two Attic authors. Closer scrutiny is requisite to reveal the significance 
of this, and we shall return to it presently. 

Meantime we may note along what line de? is gaining. In Thuk. ii. 89, 8 
ws xp7 is dp0ds as one should ; év déovte is at the right moment, when one should 
The difference between oportet and opus est is here, but the close kinship is 
obvious. The needful moment is when one ought to act. Again, compare 
Thuk. iv. 63, 2 pidrou pev Tois éxPicrous Sudpopor Sé ols ov ypx with Soph. O.T. 
1185 sq. wépacpa pis 7’ ad’ wv ov xphv, Evv ols 7 | od Xphy opsday, obs TE pw 
ovx et KTavwv. Such collocations illustrate how nearly allied are the notions 
of ‘ need,’ ‘ requirement,’ ‘right,’ ‘duty.’ There is an overlapping, a common 
field, which one may come at from either side. When de? is becoming the 
readier word in daily speech, one naturally chooses it often for that common 
region. So olov yp# (as in Dem. xx. 107) readily passes into ofov de?, while 
olov xp) may recur at any moment. For ov yap vodous der amtecOar adda 
yvnotous (Rep. 535C) tt was needed that not bastards but true-born sons should lay 
hold of her is rough English for Jowett’s ‘her true sons should take her by the 
hand and not bastards.” Dem. xxiv. 127 ov TocovT@ pwadXAov avtov eeu dedécOat ; 
may be. strictly rendered, was there not so much the more need for his being 
imprisoned ? But more naturally, ought he not so much the more, etc. The 
growth of déov as accusative absolute has been already mentioned. It is easy 
to see, then, how Se? tended to occupy the ordinary field of yp7, which became 
more distinctly the mark of a certain elevation of style. vpeov, in prose after 
Thukydides, may be called a bit of conscious éyxos. The orators named above 


1 Although due care has been taken, the anystress laid on slight differences. The figures 
accuracy of my count is not guaranteed, nor is should be treated as approximate, 
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did not use it; Plato used it only in his later period, and then but seven times 
outside of the Laws. 

The variations in relative frequency are easily explained. Laws vi. has 
forty-two cases of det, forty of yp7, ten of ypedv; x. has 16, 6, 3. But the 
last-named is mainly the argument for the existence of gods, while the others 
are more continuous discourse on the principles to be observed in appointing 
magistrates and regulating official conduct, education, marriage, with much 
talk of duties and obligations in the most serious tone. In the Republic we 
have lively conversation, earnest argument, metaphysics; the ratio of yp7 to 
Se? varies from I : 10 of books iii., vi., vii. to 10 : 16 of book i., which has most 
of the tone of ordinary polite conversation. The familiar Apology, while much 
too short to prove anything by itself, illustrates Plato’s variety very well. 
With twenty-one instances of de? (and the omissions noted) there are six 
verbals in -réov, colourless equivalents of both de? and ypz, all before 23. 
There are seven occurrences of yp, six of them after 32D, with the rise to a 
higher spiritual plane. Meantime we find 6tu ov émipedodvtar av det (41), 
because they are not attending to what they ought, and éeu (398), ut was imevitable, 
in something like the Herodotean sense, of mysterious divine ordinance, while 
avayKn (18D, 27C), avayxaiov (32A), Sixatos eis (18a), and d&tov (41D) suggest 
the other resources of the language. 


i. 


In Aristotle de2 may replace yp7 anywhere. All that is left for the latter 
is a certain bookish air, which prevents its total loss; it retains this ghostly 
life in prose as long as the Atticists endeavour to maintain the ancient tongue, 
and it remains always possible in verse. At least eight examples of yp occur 
in the Ethics, against hundreds of Sez. Occasionally the two are put side by 
side, as 1144a 17 mpdttovai ye & Set Kal doa Xp Tov cTrovdaiov, and I16gbI sq, 
oUTm pev ody diravTov eivar Set, xa0dtep elpntat: ws bé ot ToAXol, ov ypn. 
Probably yp has a shade more dignity, but nothing more. Even ypeov 
appears, as 1178b 10 (he is speaking of the gods) mpda&es 6€ rotas amoveltwat 
Xpewv avtois. Here we may see some appropriateness ; but hardly in the four 
other passages in the Ethics. It suits Aristotle’s general tone that prosaic de? 
meets all needs, and large use is made of the still drier verbal. 


The circle of development is complete. From the Homeric breadth and 
simplicity of yp, through the poetic wealth of the fifth century and the fulness 
and precision of the earlier half of the fourth, we have reached the comparative 
poverty of the Hellenistic period, which nevertheless knows, and can use if it 
will, the resources of the preceding age. 


Tuomas D. GOODELL. 


YALE UNIVERSITY, 


eeveGlLECTED MANUSCRIPT OF THE VORETVM. 


NEITHER Prof. Ellis in his Appendix Vergiliana (Oxonii, 1907) nor Prof. 
Vollmer in his edition of the same (Lipsiae, 1910), though the latter gives a 
long list of MSS, makes any mention of a Luxemburg MS containing the 
Moretum. The MS is numbered 27 (M. 9. 16), is of the twelfth century, and 
was formerly in the library of a monastery at Orval (Aurea Vallis). The 
Luxemburg collection is not as well known as it ought to be. A catalogue of 
the MSS was published in 1894 by the then custodian N. van Werveke, but 
the small number of copies issued does not seem to have fallen into the hands 
of those most interested. I have to thank the present librarian, Dr. d’Huart, 
for his kindness to me on the occasion of my recent visit to the library. 

MS 27 is a collection of various writings diverse in age and character, 
which need not be enumerated. The Moretum occurs on folio 157 (double 
columns). The collation which follows was made with the edition of Ellis, 
takes account of minutiae, and was carefully revised. I leave it to those who 
have more leisure and more intimate acquaintance with the Virgilian Appendix 
to assign a value to the MS. 


Title VIRGILII MARONIS MVRETVM INCIPIT 


3 Similus || eximii || cultor cum] cultoré (corr.) || between lines 2 and 3 in 
mg. pro 6 inertes 7 locum lesus 8 exuto g celabat 10 admonet (corr. m 2) || 
submissa || produxit (corr.) || stupas || humoré (-eras.) || carentes || 13 tanto 
(corr.) || sed lux 15 clause que peruidet hostia clauis 16 fusus (sus ™m 2 in ras.) 
17 petebat 18 excreuit (ex excreuerit) || podere (corr. fort. m 2) 19 Intus || 
adsistit (ad exp. m 2) 20 fixe 21 gemina tunc 23 et 24 transpositi 23 peruertit 
|| geminumque molarum 24 partitur utramque 25 Leua 26 giris 27 tonsa || 
ceres (c uid. in ras.) (?) 28 leua 30 suum (su Ss. vas.) 31 clamatur || s. scybalen 
m 2 add. pro 34 pectora || copressior || alno 35 spaciosa 36 om. 37 nocat (?) || 
iponere || ligna (na m 2 in ras.) 38 licores (corr. [m 2 ?]) 39 Impleuit postquam 
|| opus om. 40 crebra (corr. m 2) 42 succedit 43 emendata 44 c6ponit || super 
ingerit] suffundit et 49 ipressis 51 que om. (add. m 2 [?)]) || ignes 53 Similus 
55 cOparat escas 59 aneti 60 aeris 62 arundo 64 deerat 66 nec sumptus erat 
ullus opus sed regula curae 67 casule || pluuieque (corr. pluuieue) 70 comittere 
71 apte cura || submittere 72 olus || lacte || fudentes (corr. [m 2?]) || brachia 
bete 73 muleque 74 capiti nomen 75 om. 77 Que crescit in acumine radix 
78 granis 80 uotisque 81 uenales humeris fasces 82 Ille 83 unquam 84 cepa 
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85 uulti nasturcia 86 Intubaque || eruga (corr.) 89 quatuor || spicis (corr.) || 
allia go graciles 95 cortis (corr. cartis) 96 adicit (ex adducit?) 97 tinguit 
|| lapidesque 98 adheso gg inserit 100 leuo || setosa || inguine Ior flagrantia 
102 allia 103 girum || uires 104 disperdunt 105 frustra (alt r exp.) 107 nares 
(corr. nates) 108 dapnat || praemia 109 sepe || tergit 110 Inmeritoque || dicit 
(ex ducit?) 112 lentus |] orbes 114 uires || acceti 115 cémiscet (s m 2 ex x) 
118 que fort. m 2 119 scibale (pro s.l.) 120 recius uel rectus (c s./.) 121 lam 
famis| Infert || simulus 123 parentes 
Subscription P.V.M. muretum FINIT. 


A. SOUTER. 
Tue UNIVERSITY, ABERDEEN. 


NOTE ON THUCYDIDES VIIi28n3: 


dcov Kar’ apyas TOD Todéuou of pev eviavrdy, of 88 S00, of S8 tpidv ye erOv 
ovdels TAEi@ ypovov évopulov Treptoicey avTods, e¢ oi LleXoTrovynaror éoBarovev €s 
THY YOpav. 

So the MSS: but difficulties are rightly felt (see Hude). If the MSS 
reading is retained, editors require us (i.) to place ovde/s in partitive or limita- 
tative apposition to oc dé; but it is not in partitive apposition, but in direct 
opposition and contradiction. Examples such as i. 89, oixiat ai pev troddal 
éreTTHKETAaV GAiyat O€ mepifAoav and others quoted in Kiihner ii. 287 are not 
really similar, for they are without the negative, which makes all the difference. 
Thucydides could not say ‘Some, that is, none.’ Nor will the Greek words bear 
the rendering ‘ Of others, none.’ Or (ii.) to punctuate as Classen does, oi 6é 
TpLav ye ETOV, OVSELS TAELW YpovoY évdulfov K.T.rX. Then Tpidy ye ér@v becomes a 
genitive of time; but the awkwardness of thrusting a genitive between two 
accusatives, éyiavtov and mA«eiw ypdvor, is manifest in such a passage. 

But if we emend to of d€ <Tpeis>, Tpidv x.T.r., the passage proceeds 
smoothly step by step to the climax ovdels mAeiw ypovov: the further correc- 
tion évdmfe naturally follows, (ev having been written by dittography before 7), 
agreeing with the Thucydidean practice of looking to the nearest subject. So 
the sentence will then run as emended : 

dcov KaT apxXas Tov TroNeuov oi pev evtauTOV, oi Sé OVO, of S€ <TpEis >, TPL@V 
ye ETaV ovdels TAELw YpovoV évdmLbe K.T.r. 


S. C. Booker. 
St, JOHN’s COLLEGE, 
OXFORD 


NOTES ON LUCAN VIII. 


In recent years important contributions to the interpretation of the eighth 
book of Lucan have been made by Professor Postgate (C.Q., vol. I., pp. 75-79, 
216-222), and by Mr. J. D. Duff (Jour. of Phil., vol. XXXII., pp. 125-135). 
The following notes make a further attempt to solve some of the many problems 
presented by the book. 


Vv. 5 sqq. [Pompey is fleeing to the coast after the battle of Pharsalia.] 


Pauet ille fragorem 
motorum uentis nemorum, comitumque suorum 
qui post terga redit trepidum laterique timentem 
exanimat. 


The clause qui post terga redit has caused a great deal of misgiving. Mr. 
Heitland (C.R. XI., p. 206 sq.) suggests with some diffidence that the reference 
may be to ‘a scout in advance.’ ‘ Every time the scout comes back to report 
any news from the front,’ he says, ‘ Pompey is startled by the thought ‘“‘ here 
it is at last; our flight is cut off.” ’ But surely ‘anyone who comes back the 
way he went’ (so Mr. Heitland explains fost terga redit) is a strange way of 
expressing ‘anyone who returns after being sent on in advance as a scout.’ 
And with this explanation what is the force of latert timentem ? 

The passage, however, becomes quite clear if we give to comitum the 
familiar technical meaning of the word. We often find comites applied to the 
retinue of chosen friends which accompanied a governor to his province, a 
general to the field, or a prince of the blood on his travels. In the case of a 
general they were a sort of half-official staff, in close personal attendance on 
him. Pompey’s comites, then, whose proper place is by their leader, have been 
scattered in the battle and in the subsequent flight, and the survivors now try 
to ‘return’ to him. As each one comes up from behind, Pompey starts, and 
momentarily fears a cowardly stab in the side (/atert timentem). This interpre- 
tation seems to remove all difficulty about the meaning of redit. 


Vv. 102 sqq. [Apostrophe of the dead Iulia by Cornelia. | 


Vbicumque iaces, ciuilibus armis 
nostros ulta toros, ades huc atque exige poenas, 
Iulia crudelis. 


Strange difficulties have been felt about the meaning of ubicumque taces. 
Francken explains it as ‘sub inferis, siue in stygiis tenebris, —an unnecessarily 
H 
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far-fetched idea, which is not really supported by III. 12 (wrongly cited as 
II. 12 in his note). Oudendorp, following Beroaldus, takes ubicumque taces 
with the previous words (clades nunc denique lustra, Magne, tuas), but this is 
impossible. Haskins’ note is a curious one ; taces, he asserts, ‘is equivalent to 
uersaris, for there was no doubt about the place of her burial.’ Of course 
there was no doubt, and Cornelia’s words do not imply that there was. All 
that they say is, ‘No matter where’ (or ‘ how far away’) ‘thou liest buried, 
come hither, and complete thy vengeance.’ 


Vv. 306-10. 


Pompey is considering what alliances he might contract in order to repair 
his shattered fortunes. He decides that neither Juba nor Ptolemy is to be 
trusted; help must, therefore, be sought from the Parthians: 


Quare agite, Eoum, comites, properemus in orbem (289). 


After showing how formidable is the might of Parthia, he is seized with 
doubts and fears, and in vv. 306 sqq. exclaims: 


O utinam non tanta mihi fiducia saeuis 

esset in Arsacidis! fatis nimis aemula nostris 

fata mouent Medos, multumque in gente deorum est. 

effundam populos alia tellure reuolsos, 

excitosque suis inmittam sedibus ortus. 310 
quod si nos Eoa fides et barbara fallent 

foedera, uolgati supra commercia mundi 

naufragium Fortuna ferat. 


Dr. Postgate! has truly said that lines 309 sq., which assert Pompey’s 
resolve to ‘let loose the forces of the East’ upon his enemies, are quite 
unintelligible as they stand, for in the lines immediately preceding and follow- 
ing we have an expression of grave misgiving as to the result of committing his 
destinies into the hands of such a people as the Parthians. The remedy 
suggested by Dr. Postgate is to place 309 sq. after 288. (Would they not come 
in more appropriately after 289, quoted above?) But there is a simpler cure. 
If we put a mark of interrogation after ortus, the sentence becomes quite 
natural and forcible. Lucan’s fondness for rhetorical questions without 
particles to introduce them is apt to cause confusion, as Dr. Postgate has 
indicated (C.Q. I., p. 75, where he corrects the punctuation of VIII. 85, read- 
ing tlud amasti ?) ; cf. I. 299 sqq., III. 137 sq., IV. 215-219, VI. 153-156, 326 
sq., IX. 1073-1076; also VIII. 793-796, quoted below. 

Dr. Postgate finds tanta (v. 306) meaningless, and would read tota. But is 
it not conceivable that on thinking of the dangers of a Parthian alliance 
Pompey might exclaim, ‘ I could wish that my confidence in their might were 
not so great as to make me prefer their alliance (for they are dangerous as well 
as powerful, and might make themselves our masters) ?’ 


1C.Q. vol. I., p. 78, 


te 
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Vv. 701-708. 


Hac Fortuna fide Magni tam prospera fata 

pertulit, hac illum summo de culmine rerum 

morte petit, cladesque omnes exegit in uno 

saeua die, quibus immunes tot praestitit annos, 
Pompeiusque fuit, qui numquam mixta uideret 705 
laeta malis, felix nullo turbante deorum, 

et nullo parcente miser; semel impulit illum 

dilata Fortuna manu. 


No commentator seems to have taken the trouble to understand these 
lines, though Lucan has been at considerable pains to make his meaning 
clear. The great stumbling-blocks in the path of his readers seem to be 
pertultt (702) and morte petit (703). The latter difficulty has been caused -partly 
by taking hac with morte. Certainly hac morte petit in this context would be 
intolerably weak ; but surely we must supply with hac the word fide from the 
previous line: hac fide . . . pertulit, hac (fide) . . . morte petit is what Lucan 
says. Deculmine rerum petit is a ‘ pregnant ’ construction, perfectly intelligible : 
‘assailed him so as to hurl him down from the pinnacle of his prosperity.’ 
Such an expression is far from impossible in a language which can say praefectt 
Capuam creart coeptt (Liv. 1X.20.5). Thus conjectural emendation is needless ; 
and indeed most of the suggestions made (e.g. vapit, rotat, premit) are not only 
unnecessary but open to objection in themselves, as being in the present tense, 
when it is rather a perfect that is wanted (petit here =petiut; cf. 85, 321, 422, 
etc.). Again, the use of morte petit has caused some misgiving. If it can be 
said of a man petit excidiis urbem miserosque penates (Verg. Georg. II. 505), surely 
petit morte Pompeium can be said of Fortuna. The expression is feliciter audax 
—which cannot be said for Burman’s monte premit! Moreover, morte must be 
kept for a reason which will shortly appear. 

The sense of the passage is as follows. ‘ This, then, was the kind of fides 
shown by Fortune to Pompey! She was simply holding her hand (dilata 
manu, 708) in order to strike him down when he was at the height of his 
prosperity (culmine rerum). Though it was hard for her to wait, she endured 
all his long triumphant career (tam prospera fata pertulit, 701 sq.) ; she suffered 
him to have unalloyed success (numquam mixta utderet laeta malis, 705 sq.), 
until the great day should come when at one fell stroke (semel, 707) she should 
hurl him down—not by a mere disaster to his cause, but by death itself (morte, 
703). Thus she claimed in one day all the debt of calamities from which she 
had exempted Pompey before (703 sq.)! in order to make his fall the greater 
and the more sudden. 

This summary will probably explain the meaning of the admirable pertulzt, 
which has given rise to much talk and some useless ‘emendation.’ The 


1 Cf. v. 21 sq.; sed poenas longi Fortuna a similar but less extreme point of view. 
fauoris | exigit a misero. In II. 727 sq., we find 
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specious percultt, which has found favour in some quarters, would rob the 
passage of a most effective word. The last sentence, with its emphatic semel 
and dilata, gathers up the whole meaning of the lines in brief, trenchant 
language. It will now, perhaps, be clear that morte must be retained; when 
Fortune did at last strike, the blow brought not merely disaster, but death. 

The lines may be roughly translated thus: ‘Such, then, was Fortune’s 
loyalty, whereby she endured all the glorious career of Magnus, and then 
assailed him and flung him down from the summit of prosperity, even by 
death, claiming, cruel one, in a single day all the calamities from which she 
suffered so many years to be exempt ; and thus Pompey was one who never 
saw success mingled with ills, but as in his days of weal no god troubled him, 
so in his day of woe none spared him; for with one blow of a hand withheld 
till then did Fortune hurl him down.’ 

The passage would be almost equally effective if treated as a series of 
rhetorical questions. The general sense would not be changed, but the indict- 
ment of Fortuna would be less direct. In the latter part of this book, however, 
Lucan is bitterly cynical and defiant, even to the extent of impiety, and he 
even represents Pompey as harbouring similar feelings. This fact does not 
seem to have been sufficiently realized ; hence great perplexity has arisen with 
regard to the two passages which will be considered next. 


Vv. 663-667. 
At Magni cum terga sonent et pectora ferro, 
permansisse decus sacrae uenerabile formae 
iratamque deis faciem, nil ultima mortis 
ex habitu uoltuque uiri mutasse fatentur 
qui lacerum uidere caput. 


For ivatamque Bentley suggests certantemque (‘vying with’), Madvig 
aequatamque. Dr. Postgate’ prefers mirandamque, as being palaeographically 
more probable. The objection brought against the MSS. reading is that it is 
inconsistent with the tranquil, majestic demeanour of Pompey as indicated by 
his last thoughts (622-635). But these last thoughts, so far from being incon- 


sistent with ivatam deis faciem, actually confirm the reading. Pompey is calm, 


but it is the calm of defiance. In 629 sqq. we read: 


spargant lacerentque licebit, 
sum tamen, o superi, felix, nullique potestas 
hoc auferre deo. 


Surely if ever words were full of defiance, these are. The scornful o superi, 
to which we shall shortly find a parallel in v. 861, and the emphatic deo have 
the same implication: ‘ They may dismember and mangle me, yet ye gods (who 
thought to bring me to the lowest depths of adversity), I am still blessed, and 
there is not a god that can take this glory from me.’ The words of Cornelia, 
which follow, accuse the gods in plain terms: v. 642 sq., ‘sed quisquis in 

1 C.Q. vol. I., p. 2r9. 
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’ 


istud | a swperis inmisse caput. . . .’. Such sentiments are common enough in 
life and in literature, and Lucan’s Pompey certainly does not seem less natural 
or less heroic for harbouring them in his heart and showing them in his 
countenance. Virgil less explicitly and more delicately says of the slain 


Turnus : 
uitaque cum gemitu fugit indignata sub umbras. 


Lucan himself is often zvatus deis, as in the famous 
uictrix causa deis placuit, sed uicta Catoni, 
and in many other passages. 


Vy. 858-861. 
Nil ista nocebunt 


famae busta tuae: templis auroque sepultus 
uilior umbra fores; nunc es pro numine summo 
hoc tumulo, Fortuna, iacens. 


This is the text as given by Hosius, and modern scholars, when they have 
not resorted to conjectural emendation, have naturally thought it best to follow 
so competent an authority. But it has been felt that the sudden change from 
an apostrophe of Pompey to one of Fortune is clumsy; it is not however 
without parallel in Lucan (I. 121-124, unless we emend 123, is a violent 
instance; cf. IV. 799 sqq., VIII. 548 sq.). More important is the fact that it 
is difficult to get a satisfactory or even an intelligible meaning out of the 
sentence nunc ... iacens. Mr. J. D. Duff ingeniously attempts to make these 
words apply to Pompey by supposing that ‘Lucan may have thrust in here 
the vocative Fortuna in the sense of ‘‘ Fie! for shame! Fortune.”’ This 
interpretation is, as its author virtually admits, a refuge of the desperate, for it 
is not easy to believe that even Lucan could have used the wordses.. ., 
Fortuna, in the sense of ‘ Fie! Fortune! thou (Pompey) art . . .;’ they could 
hardly mean anything but ‘Thou, O Fortune, art.’ But I believe that Mr. 
Duff has given us more than half the truth; for the remainder we must resort 
to the apparatus criticus. 

; All the best MSS. read, not es, but est. The reason why scholars have 
_ rejected this reading seems to be that they have construed Fortuna as the 
subject of est. I feel sure, however, that est is the correct reading, and that 
Fortuna is vocative, not nominative. The clue to the meaning of the passage 
seems to be given in the cynical lines 713 sq., where we are told that Fortune 
allowed Pompey a hasty burial on the seashore that he might not be without a 
tomb, or rather to prevent him from having a better one’ (‘ne iaceat nullo uel ne 
meliore sepulchro’). A little later this gibe is directly addressed to Fortune 


(793 $qq.) : 
a Placet hoc, Fortuna, sepulchrum 


dicere Pompei, quo condi maluit illum 
quam terra caruisse socer ? 


1 Of Lucan’s invocations of the godsFrancken uth. 1, habent apud L. aliquid acerbi.’ 
(on IV, 192) says, ‘Saepe inuocationes deorum 
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(socer at the end of the sentence=‘even Caesar.’) Lucan now (860 sq.) 
delivers his final thrust. ‘Ah, Fortune!’ he says, ‘that mean burial which 
was all that you would concede to Pompey has not overwhelmed him in name- 
less obscurity, as you wished; it has exalted him to the rank of a god.” I 
venture to think that Lucan’s sudden savage turning upon Fortune after 
apostrophizing Pompey is more effective than awkward. It is in the same 
spirit as Pompey’s unexpected o superi (630), which has already been mentioned, 
and it is thoroughly in keeping with the attitude toward Fortune which 
permeates the second half of the book and appears occasionally elsewhere. 

The last three passages dealt with have been grouped together because of 
the connexion in their thought. We may now go back and consider another 
passage where the reading of the MSS. requires some defence. 


Vv. 717-720. [The soldier Cordus recovers Pompey’s body from the 
water. | 
Ille per umbras 


ausus ferre gradum uictum pietate timorem 
compulit ut mediis quaesitum corpus in undis 
duceret ad terram, traheretque in litora Magnum. 


Here, as elsewhere, Dr. Postgate has pointed out a real difficulty. He 
objects to the ‘ sheer and unredeemed tautology’ of the last clause. According 
to his view, ‘ traheret=duceret, in litora=ad terram, and Magnum=quaesitum 
corpus.’ He therefore conjectures veducem for traheret ; the introduction of this 
adjective, bearing the characteristic ‘emphasis which Lucan throws on to 
single words,’ would, he holds, redeem the passage from the charge of meaning- 
less repetition. 

As Dr. Postgate’s words imply, tautology in Latin poetry gives no ground 
for suspicion unless it is ‘sheer and unredeemed.’ A second clause may repeat 
all or most of the contents of the previous clause, provided that it adds some- 
thing to make the meaning clearer or fuller. No one says that Virgil could 
not have written 


sedibus hunc refer ante suis, et conde sepulchro (Aen. VI. 152), 


even if (as is probable) sedibus refers to the sepulchrum. Nor does anyone 
impugn Aen. IX. 337 sq., 
felix, si protinus illum 
aequasset nocti ludum in lucemque tulisset. 


But such instances are scarcely sufficient to justify so useless a tautology 
as 1s supposed to be found in the passage under consideration. 

It may well be questioned, however, if we have here simply ‘ vain repeti- 
tion’; indeed the traditional text seems to furnish that very ‘emphasis on a 
single word’ which the emendation mentioned above is designed to obtain. 
Surely Magnum is no mere reiteration of quaesitum corpus. Cordus was con- 

1C. Q. 1., pe 239. 
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strained ‘to draw the body to land, yea, to drag to the shore him that was 
called The Great.’ Hic situs est Magnus (793) was the epitaph which he 
inscribed on Pompey’s tomb; Magnus has here the same pathetic force. 
Again in v. 796 Magnus is more than a synonym of Pompeius : 


Cur obicis Magno tumulum, manesque uagantis 
includis ? 


At the end of Book II. the poet thus concludes an apostrophe of Pompey: 


Non quia te superi patrio priuare sepulchro 
maluerint, Phariae busto damnantur harenae: 
parcitur Hesperiae ; procul hoc et in orbe remoto 
abscondat Fortuna nefas, Romanaque tellus 
immaculata sui seruetur sanguine Magni. 


It was certainly not the exigencies of metre that made Lucan speak of 
Magnus here, and not of Pompeius. 

One other point may be mentioned. As the words traheret in litora Magnum 
in v. 720 are, save for the preposition and the number of the verb, identical with 
those used in v. 570 (traherent ad litora Magnum), Dr. Postgate supposes that 
the repetition in v. 720 is due to a scribe’s reminiscence of the earlier passage. 
If the above defence of the ordinary reading carries conviction, it will seem 
more natural to attribute the reminiscence to the poet himself. It is, of course, 
unconscious, or ‘sub-conscious.’ Lucan was no more aware of repeating him- 
self in v. 720 than was Virgil of introducing into one of his most solemn 
passages a reminiscence of the Coma Berenices (Aen. VI. 460; cf. Catullus, 
LXVI. 39). Other notable instances of unconscious repetition may be found 
at I. 82 and 93, nec gentibus ullis, 1V. 264, tunc tnopes undae, 292, tamque inopes 
undae, and perhaps VIII. 625, fluxerunt prospera witae, 631, mutantur prospera 
uita. Similar occurrences are not uncommon in prose; there is a peculiarly 
clumsy case in Liv. IX. 23. 8 sq. Repetitions of single words can perhaps 
hardly be used to support instances of repeated phrases, but when we find 
our author writing (IV. 426 sq.). 

quod nec uela ferat, nec apertas uerberet undas. 
tunc freta seruantur, dum se decliuibus undis . . ., 
and a little later (448-50), 
At Pompeianus fraudes innectere ponto 
antiqua parat arte Cilix, passusque uacare 
summa freti medio suspendit uincula ponto,1 
we shall be, perhaps, less inclined than ever to say that any repetition is impos- 


sible in Lucan. 
W. B. ANDERSON. 
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1 In II. 143 sq., where mocentes appears at the end of each line, the repetition is intentional. 


ON THE CHRONOLOGY OF THE FRONTO 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


Ow1Nc to the illegibility of parts of the Fronto palimpsest and the careless- 
ness of its first editor, Cardinal Mai, it was impossible, even after the critical 
labours of Niebuhr and his colleagues, to come to any satisfactory conclusion 
as to the chronology of the Letters. But the edition of S. A. Naber in 1867, 
which had the advantage of a fresh collation of the MS. by G. N. Du Rieu, 
further reinforced subsequently by a new examination of the Codex due to 
W. Studemund, held out a better prospect of success. The labours of 
C. Brakman in the same direction, published in 1902, have also thrown fresh 
light upon the subject. Yet the critical world has long been awaiting the 
appearance of the authoritative recension by Professor E. Hauler of Vienna, 
who has spent infinite pains over a further, and what may well be a final, 
inspection of the Codex. A great desideratum, which it is much to be hoped 
that the new edition will supply, is an exact indication, as far as may be, of the 
extent of each lacuna in pages, lines, words, or letters. A knowledge of how 
much is lost in each case is essential for the true understanding of the sequence 
of thought and time in what remains. 

The question of the chronology of the Letters has been discussed by 
Naber in the Prolegomena to his edition, by Mommsen in Hermes VIII. (1874) 
pp. 198 sqq., by Brakman in his Frontoniana, and, incidentally, by the writer of 
the article on Annius Verus in Pauly-Wissowa’s Real-Encyclopadie. But the 
last word has not yet been said, by any means, upon this difficult subject. 

Only two letters out of the whole number supply us with an actual date. 
In Ad Caes. I. 8 (Nab. p. 23) Fronto speaks of Marcus as twenty-two years old, 
and in Ad Caes. IV. 13 (Nab. p. 75) Marcus ‘blushes at the thought that, 
though twenty-five years old, his mind has made its own nothing in the way 
of true convictions and nobler principles of life.’ Marcus was born on’ 
26 April, 121, and therefore these two letters must have been written, the one 
between 26 April, 143, and 26 April, 144, and the other, similarly, between 146 
and 147. 

With these two dates as incidental props our whole scheme of chronology 
for that part of the correspondence which precedes the accession of Marcus 
will be found to depend largely upon the dates which can be fixed for two 
events, Fronto’s consulship and the marriage of Marcus. The former of these 
has been satisfactorily determined. Fronto was consul suffectus during the 
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months of July and August, 143, giving Ausonius a handle for his jesting 
allusion to ‘the consuls in whose consulship Fronto was consul,’ one of these 
very consuls being the famous Herodes Atticus, himself a teacher of Marcus. 
Some of the earlier letters are concerned with the trial of Herodes, and the 
date of his consulship is not without its bearing on these. 

About the second date above mentioned, the date of the marriage of 
Marcus, there has been some difference of opinion. Naber, followed by 
P. B. Watson in his Life of Marcus Aurelius, puts the marriage in 140, when 
Marcus was only nineteen. But the evidence for a later date is really over- 
whelming. The only doubt is whether the marriage took place in 146, as 
Schiller and others hold, or, as Klebs and the writer in Pauly-Wissowa’s 
Encyclopadie, in 145. As the accurate fixing of this date is very important for 
our purpose, some space must be devoted to it and to the births of the children 
that were born to Marcus and Faustina. 

Marcus was consul for the second time in 145, and Capitolinus (Vit. Mar. 
VI. 6) seems to imply that the marriage followed the consulship, and he 
associates the bestowal of the T7vib. Pot. with the birth of a daughter as the 
first product of the union. The tribunician power of Marcus dates probably 
from 10 December, 146, though some fix the date as 1 January, 147, or even 
25 February, 147. We know by an inscription found at Smyrna (C. I. G. 
3176) that Marcus had a son, probably Titus Aelius Antoninus (Dessau 
II. 8803), born early in 147, who died before 28 March of that year. If 
therefore Capitolinus is correct in making Marcus’s first child to be a daughter 
(Lacour-Gayet in his Life of Pius thinks filia should be filio), the marriage of 
Marcus must have taken place early in 145, and the daughter been born at the 
end of that year or the beginning of 146. With this agrees a coin of Ephesus 
(Mionnet, Jonia, 321) struck between the spring of 145 and the spring of 146, 
which bears the heads of Marcus and Faustina (here styled Augusta). Certain 
Roman coins, inscribed Vota Publica (Cohen 808, Eckhel VII. 46), dated in the 
second consulship of Marcus (not as Hobler in the first), confirm the same 
view. On them we see Marcus holding a roll in his left hand and Faustina 
with his right, while Juno Pronuba stands behind. 

Twelve or thirteen children, six girls and the rest boys, a very large 
number for those days, were born before 167. But it is scarcely possible to 
give their dates of birth and the order in which they arrived. We have seen 
that a son was born and died early in 147. The daughter spoken of by 
Capitolinus as the first child was probably Annia Galeria Faustina, and we find 
her mentioned in Ad Caes. 1V. 11 as paruola nostra Faustina. She was evidently 
a delicate child, and probably the domnula mea, who is mentioned as being ill 
in V. 24, refers to her. She is alluded to again in V. 19, but with a little 
sister, and seems to have died about 149. The sister must be Annia Lucilla 
(see also V. 30 and 33), who was married to Lucius Verus in 164, and most 
likely born in 148. 

At the other end of the list we know that Commodus and his twin brother 
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Antoninus Geminus were born on 31 August, 161 (Ad Ant. I. 1, 3, 4); that the 
latter died in 164; that M. Annius Verus (or Severus) was born 162/3 and died 
169/170, after being named Caesar with Commodus on 12 October, 166; and 
lastly that Vibia Aurelia Sabina, the youngest child, was born in 166, as we 

gather from Philostratus (Vit. Soph. II. 559), who tells us that a daughter of 
Marcus was aged three at the time of the trial of Herodes, which took place 
about 170. 

Consequently between 148 and 161 we must find room for the birth of 
Arria Fadilla, who probably came next to Lucilla (see paruolae nostrae in 
V. 35, and matronae nostrae in V. 42); of Titus Aelius Aurelius and Titus 
Aurelius Antoninus, both of whom died in infancy ; of Domitia Faustina, who 
died before 161; of Cornificia, who is meniioned in Ad Ant. I. 1; and of 
Hadrianus (C.I.G. 3709), though it is possible that he may be identical with 
Antoninus Geminus. 

A minor point, that requires a passing mention, is the application of the 
term Domina in these letters. It could be used of Faustina the Elder, wife 
of Pius, of Domitia Lucilla, mother of Marcus, or of Faustina the Younger, 
his wife. But the elder Faustina died between Io July, 140, and Io July, 141. 
Lucilla did not die till about 156, and Faustina the Younger survived Fronto. 
They all lived together as members of the Imperial household. The word 
Domina often has mater attached to it, and then of course its reference is clear, 
but Domina alone may be either Lucilla or Faustina. In the second book, 
where however two-thirds of the letters are mutilated at the end and so 
lack the customary salutations, the word does not appear. In Book III. 
Domina always stands for Lucilla. In the first book the word occurs but 
once, mea domina parens tua (I. 3). It is only in the fifth book that any real 
difficulty is met with. Here, in the twenty-four cases of its use, Faustina 
seems to be meant twice as often as Lucilla. 

Mommsen, who upheld the arrangement of the letters as being generally 
chronological, says that the earliest letters are not preserved, meaning 
apparently all before the year 143. It is clear that the letters in the first two 
books are arranged approximately in chronological order, and together with 
Eptst. Graec. 1-3 and Ad Pium 1, 2 belong to the year 143. But the last 
two letters of Book II. (16, 17) are out of place, and, in spite of Naber’s 
advocacy of the earlier date, must be referred to the year 162. These two 
letters with Ad Amic. I. 14 are on the subject of Matidia’s will, and in the first 
of them mention is made of Faustina and her daughters. As we have seen, 
Faustina was not married till 145 at the earliest, and so these letters cannot 
belong to the years 143, as their position would lead us to expect. Moreover, 
as Matidia is mentioned in Ad Ant. II. 1, she could not have died till 161 
or 162. 

During the two months of Fronto’s consulship were written the letters 


from I. 8 (which should be II. 1) to II. 11, the Greek letters to Lucilla, and 
Ad Pium I. 1, 2. 
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The only real crux in the first two books is the assumption of the title 
Imperator by Marcus in Ad Caes. I. 2. It is not easy to see how this could be 
correct before he was invested with the proconsular imperium in 147. 

One would naturally take the letters in Books III. and IV. from their 
position to be later than 143, and as IV. 13, the last letter of that book, was 
certainly written between 146 and 147, to fall between 143 and 147. But 
many things militate against this supposition. The letters III. 2-6 relate toa 
trial of Herodes on serious charges connected with his conduct at Athens, and 
he could hardly have been elected consul with such charges hanging over his 
head. Consequently it must have been before 143 that he was arraigned, and 
most likely soon after arriving in Rome from Greece. The consulship would 
then naturally be the seal of his acquittal. Attempts have been made to 
connect this trial with the later and similar one in 169 or 170. The same 
accusers appear in both. But owing to the long interval between the two 
trials it would seem impossible to affiliate them. Philostratus in his account 
of Herodes (Vit. Soph. II. 549) tells us that the Athenians were much incensed 
against him at his sharp practice towards them in connexion with his father’s 
legacy to the citizens of Athens. The words in Fronto (Ad Caes. III. 3) 
dicendum est de filio impio et precum paternarum immemore are generally taken of 
the son of Herodes, but apart from the difficulty of identifying this son, the 
words would be making a point in favour of Herodes himself as trying to 
restrain that son from his excesses. But that is contrary to the whole tenor 
of Fronto’s remarks. Why then should not the expression filio impio mean 
Herodes himself, who disregarded his father’s last wishes in respect to the 
legacy ? 

One or two considerations point to an early date for this batch of letters. 
For instance in III. 2 Marcus speaks of himself as an audax puerulus. Again 
Fronto seems not to have known that Herodes was a friend of Marcus and 
had even been brought up at his grandfather’s house. Fronto must surely 
have been aware of this by 143, when Herodes and he were both consuls in 
the same year. So we may safely date these letters about 141-2. 

Still earlier would appear to be the two Latin letters inserted among the 
Epist. Graec. (6 and 7) and the ’Epwtexds Adyos (No. 8). The mention of his 
‘ Caesar-speech’ by Marcus fixes the date of these as 139 or 140. The early 
date of the letters at the beginning of Book III. is further indicated by the fact 
that Epist. Graec. 6, which we have just spoken of as most probably one of the 
earliest of all, is placed after III. 8 asj well as among the Greek letters at the 
end of the work. But the first letter in Book III. presents a difficulty. The 
words, tu cum in senatu uel in contione popult dicendum furt, nullo uerbo remotiore 
usus es, nulla figura obscura aut insolentt, point to a date when Marcus would be 
much more familiar with public speaking than he could have been in 140-142. 
As the letter is so fragmentary, dogmatism is out of the question, but perhaps 
this letter, like the two that precede it, has become misplaced. 

In III. 7, 8, we find allusions to a speech of thanks by Marcus to Pius 
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which could hardly be anything except his speech as consul in 140. The 
twelfth letter of this same book, unfortunately mutilated, is an answer to two 
letters from Fronto. One of these is certainly III. 11, and the other would 
seem to be IV. 3, a long letter on the niceties of oratory, for Fronto writing 
in 162 (Ad Ant. I. 2) says: Meministin eius orationts tuae quam uixdum puerttiam 
egressus in Senatu habuistt . . . meque primam illam longiusculam ad te epistulam 
scripsisse, qua id augurabar, magni ingent signum esse ad etusmodt sententiarum 
pericula audaciter adgredi? Now IV. 3 is just such a lengthy epistle, and has 
that very recommendation of audacia. So in spite of Naber’s view that the 
letter referred to by Fronto has been lost (see Nab. p. 97, note 2), it is extremely 
probable that he is referring to the third letter of Book IV. The writer on 
Annius Verus in Pauly-Wissowa would make the speech referred to Marcus’s 
acknowledgment of the quaestorship in 138, but it is difficult to carry the 
correspondence between Fronto and Marcus so far back as that. If the view 
here put forward be correct, this letter (IV. 3) must be one of the earliest. As 
to the rest of Book III., viz. letters 13 to 21, they would naturally fall 
between 140 and 143, but one sentence in 13, cum clam tot negotwis, quot officits, 
quot rescribendis per prouinctas litteris destringerere, scarcely suits so early a stage 
in his pupil’s career. 

For Book IV. we have the terminus ad guem in its last letter, written when 
Marcus was twenty-five years old (146-147). The third letter of this book 
was, aS we have seen, most probably a very early letter. So we may suppose 
the three which precede it to belong to the period before 143. Those that 
follow (4-10) may reasonably be dated between 143 and 147. The reference to 
the little Faustina in 11 throws that letter and 12, which is the answer to it, 
to the very end of 145 or the beginning of 146. The paruola nostra Faustina 
will be the Annia Galeria mentioned above. 

With Book V., as Mommsen has already noted, the character of the 
correspondence changes. The letters are mostly much shorter, some being 
the briefest possible notifications of Fronto’s aches and pains. 

The distaste for the insincerities of oratory, of which there are traces in 
Marcus’s previous letters (see Ad Caes. III. 15), shews itself in a more pro- 
nounced form in IV. 13, where we find him hankering after the puriores 
rationes of philosophy. Fronto must have felt this defection of his favourite 
pupil deeply, and perhaps it tended to abridge their correspondence. More- 
over Marcus, virtually now co-ruler with Pius, was becoming more and more 
occupied with affairs of state, while Fronto, who as he tells us himself (Ad 
Amuic. I. 18) was a poor correspondent, must have found his power of letter- 
writing gradually curtailed by the burdens of age and increasing ill-health. 

Book V. opens with the reference to a speech by Marcus, which can 
hardly be other than his speech of thanks for the Trib. Pot. in 147. In the 
index-title to a lost letter, V. (7), we find the first mention of Faustina by name. 
The name indeed occurs in II. 16, 17, but, as we have already seen, these two 
letters are certainly misplaced and belong to a later period when Marcus had 
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succeeded Pius. The mention in letter 19 of paruolae nostrae dates that letter 
as not earlier than 148, and it is most probable that Annia Lucilla was born 
in that year, her sister Annia Galeria being between two and three years old. 

It is possible that letters 22-29 are misplaced, and belong to a period two 
years earlier. At all events 26 and 27 seem to be connected with IV. 13. 
Fronto had sent a theme on which he wished Marcus to compose speeches 
both for and against. This is exactly what Marcus in IV. 13 demurs to 
doing—nam eadem de re diuersa tueri, numquam prosus ita dornuet Aristo, ut 
permittat. Epistle 28 may be sequent to this episode, since it contains a 
request for an epideictic or ‘show’ thesis instead of a previous forensic one. 

On reaching IV. 32, 33 we find only one daughter mentioned, so if the 
order is here chronological, we must conclude that Annia Galeria had died 
between V. 19 and V. 32. In V. 35 however a fresh reference to paruolae 
nostrae indicates the presence of a second little daughter. This would be most 
probably Arria Fadilla, whose birth we may put about 149. 

Fronto’s proconsulship is alluded to in V. 36, and as at this period the 
proconsulship followed the consulship after an interval, generally speaking, of 
twelve to fifteen years, we reach a date about 155. The succeeding letters, 
V. 38, 39, mention a speech of L. Verus, which would most naturally be his 


_ speech of thanks for the consulship in 154. The matronae nostrae of V. 42 are 


again, no doubt, Lucilla and Fadilla. The mother of Marcus died probably in 
156, and we find in V. 45 that her health, when that letter was written, was 
causing Marcus great anxiety. At the same time Faustina was near her 
delivery, and the child born (V. 52) was possibly Domitia Faustina. The rest 
of this book falls between 155 and 161, except the last letter, which from its 
different superscription and its mention of yy@pwav—an early feature in Fronto’s 
educational scheme—would appear to belong to the period before 143. 

The correspondence with Pius, apart from the first two letters, which 
have been already dealt with, gives no indication of date, but belongs to the 
period 145-161. The fourth letter is to Marcus, and is concerned, like Ad 
Pium 3 and 7, with the will of Niger Censorius, but we know nothing of this 
Niger. The will contained strictures against Gavius Maximus, who was praef. 
praet. to Pius from r4o till 157, in which year we may presume that he died. 
The letters would therefore not be later than that year. 

The two books of letters Ad Antoninum seem in themselves to be arranged 


‘more or less in chronological order. To the letters in Book I. should be 


Ad Caes. added II. 16, 17. They come under the years 161-3, while Book II. 
covers the period between 162-6, though Mommsen would transfer Epistles 
3, 4, 5 to the end of the book, and date them somewhat later. 

The letters to Verus cover the years 161-166, but are not so chrono- 
logically arranged as those to Antoninus. For'I. 2 mentions Apolaustus, who 
was only brought from Syria by Lucius in 166, and II. 6, 7 undoubtedly refer 
to the illness of Lucius at Canusium, when he had set out for Syria (Capit. 
Vit. Ver. VI. 7), and therefore cannot be later than 162. 
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Very few of the letters Add Amicos admit of being accurately dated, but 
together with Epist. Graec. 4, 5 they appear to lie between the years 159 


and 165. : 
The letters De Feriis Alsiensibus belong to 161, the De Elogquentia and De 


Bello Parthico to 162, the Principia Historiae to 164, the De Nepote Amisso to 
165, and the De Orationibus to 166. The Arion and the three Laudes were 
early publications, and may perhaps be placed about 140. 

Everything points to the fact that Fronto died before 169. As he was 
born at the end of Domitian’s reign, he would be over seventy at that date, 
and his health was very precarious for many years at the end of his life, as we 
see from abundant evidence in his correspondence. There is nothing to be 
found in the letters that necessitates a later date for Fronto’s death. There is 
indeed a reference in the De Orationibus to Commodus—non malim mihi num- 
mum Antonini aut Commodi aut P11, and Mommsen, who takes this to refer to 
Commodus after his association in the Empire with Marcus in 177, is thus 
compelled to prolong Fronto’s life till that year at least; but this seems less 
likely than to consider Commodus here to mean Commodus as Caesar only. 
He was named Caesar 12 October, 166. How indeed could Fronto have 
written to Marcus so late as 177 in these words, dicas fortasse, quid in 
ovationtbus mets nouicium, quid crispulum, quid luscum...? nondum quicquam ; 
sed uereor. . Not yet, when Marcus was fifty-six, and had reigned sixteen 
years, and Fronto wouid have been eighty ! 


For the convenience of the reader I here subjoin a table grouping the 
letters under approximate dates but not determining the exact order of each 
letter or group. 


SYNOPSIS OF CORRESPONDENCE ARRANGED AS FAR AS POSSIBLE IN 
CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER. 


Year. 
339-140... Epistulae Graecae 6-8. 
140-3 Ad Caesarem IV. 1-3. 


39 


143 till June 
143, July, August 


143, after August 
144-7 
147-161 ... 


99 


Ad Caesarem III. (1) 2-12. 
Ad Caesarem V. 59. 

Arion and Laudes. 

Ad Caesarem I. 1-5. 

Ad Caesarem I. 6-8. 

Ad Caesarem II. I-11. 
Epistulae Graecae 1-3. 

Ad Pium 1, 2. 

Ad Caesarem II. 12-15. 
Ad Caesarem IV. 4-13. 
Ad Caesarem III. (13) 14-21. 
Ad Caesarem V. 22-29. 
Ad Caesarem V. I-21. 

Ad Caesarem V. 30-58. 
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Piet cas ... Ad Piwm 3-9 (Ad Pium 7=Ad Amic. II. 5). 
ie ass ... Epistulae Graecae 4, 5. 
157-161 ... ... Ad Amucos I. 1-5. 
161 ee ... De Ferws Alstenstbus 1-4. 
FOI-2) ... Ad Antoninum II. 1-4. 
o ae .-- Ad Amicos II. 1-4. 
* ve ... Ad Antoninum I. 1-5 (6-10). 
aoe Peed Veram 1. 13,4. 
ee sus ... De Bello Parthico, ad Marcum. 
si eae ... Ad Amicos I. 7-14. 
162 oe ug 4.0 Caesavem II. 16, 17. 
ae ... De Eloquentia, ad Marcum 1-4. 
Fe ee ... Ad Verum II. 6. 
163-4 ... ... Ad Antonnum II. 3-6. 
a es mame Verwnll, 1.2.07. 
163-6... ... Ad Amicos I. 15-25. 
- ne ... Ad Amiucos II. 6-11. 
165-6... ... Ad Verum II. 3-5, 8-10. 
s sot wad Amicosil. 6, 
eS = ... Principia Historiae, ad Verum. 
6 a ... De Nepote Amisso ad Marcum 1, 2. 
af oY ... De Orationibus ad Marcum. 
x AS .. Ad Verum I. 2. 
- ... Ad Antoninum II. 7, 8 (g). 
as ae ... Ad Amucos I. 6. 


Nothing is known of the history of this book of Fronto’s correspondence, 
or who compiled it. It must have been a relation or friend, who perhaps had 
access also to the domestic documents of the Imperial House. That Fronto 
kept copies of his letters may perhaps be inferred from a reference in Ad 
Ant. I. 2 (quoted above), where he recalls a letter which he wrote twenty years 
before. But we can hardly suppose that he kept copies of such trivial notes as 
V. 12, 14, 17, etc., and, if not, these must have been recovered from the royal 
archives. If Fronto did not himself collect his letters for publication, the 
most likely person to have done so was Victorinus, his son-in-law, and the 
school-friend of Marcus (Capit. Vit. Mar. III. 10). As the letters are not 
placed entirely in chronological order, it would seem that the editor did not 
know their exact dates, but he was evidently well acquainted with the general 
circumstances of the correspondence. 

The Codex, which we have in palimpsest condition, consisted originally 
of three volumes, of which the central one has been lost. Of the 680 pages 
which composed the whole work, 388 alone remain. The lost portion may 
have contained more letters of the later period when Marcus was Emperor, 
and if so their loss is the more to be deplored. Or, as some think, the 
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speeches of Fronto may have been in the missing part. These we would 
gladly have recovered, for at present, besides the notorious passage on the 
Christians preserved by Minucius Felix, we have only one specimen of Fronto’s. 
oratory—namely, the long passage copied by Marcus (Ad Caes. I. 6). The late 
Professor Robinson Ellis in his address on Fronto, and more recently Miss 
Brock, however, state that no fragment of Fronto’s speeches remains. 

But even allowing for the loss of so great a part of the MS., we cannot 
help feeling surprised at the comparative meagreness of the collection, more 
especially in the section of letters to and from friends. Victorinus, though he 
was certainly away from Rome for a considerable time as legatus in Germany 
about 161 A.D., only appears four times. Letters between Fronto and L. Verus 
before the latter’s association in the Empire would have been valuable as 
throwing light upon his position under Pius. It would have been interesting 
too to have the letters which Fronto wrote to his friends abroad about his 
proconsulship (see Ad Pium 8). It is disappointing to find Pius so poorly 
represented; and letters from Herodes, one of the best letter-writers of his 
time, would have been well worth having. But what has survived of the 
correspondence will repay study, and greater familiarity with it tends to 
correct the very disparaging estimate at first formed of its value. 


C.. Re. HAINgs: 


GODALMING, 


NEAERA AS A COMMON NAME. 


THERE are two undoubted instances of this use of Neaeva in Prudentius 
which are cited by Mr. Ullman! in support of his contention that in Horace 
another proper name may be similarly employed. I imagine however that to 
an unprejudiced sense of Latin usage these instances will themselves seem 
to be strange and in need of explanation. 

Perist. X. 239 sq. (ed. Dressel, of Hercules and Omphale) 


fusos rotantem cernimus Tirynthium : 
cur si meaervae non fuit ludibrio ? 


Contra Symmachum 1. 135 sqq. (of Bacchus and Ariadne) 


Hoc circumsaltante choro temulentus adulter 
inuenit expositum secreti in literis acta 

corporis egregii scortum quod perfidus illic 
liquerat incesto iuuenis satiatus amore. 

hanc iubet adsumptam feruens post uina neaevam 
secum in deliciis fluitantis stare triumphi 
regalemque decus capitis gestare coronam. 


It is clear that the Christian writer is speaking in bitter contempt and 
using an opprobrious expression for a ‘ meretrix’ or ‘lasciua femina.’ 
there anything in Neaerva or its history which will account for this? Let us 
examine the possibilities. And first that offered by etymology. According 
to an accepted and plausible derivation the name is formed, by means of a 
suffix very commonly used to denote females, from the stem veapd-, to which 
it stands in the same relation as yiuatpa to yipapos. The word should then 
simply mean ‘ young woman,’ and we are taken no nearer to our goal. But it 
may be thought that it acquired its objectionable colour through the reputed 
conduct of some particular Neaera of legend or history, just as Helene or Thais 
might have been used to express any meretrix or lasciua femina. But here too 
we are stopped. None of the nine legendary bearers of the name chronicled, 
not even the eloping wife of the Milesian Hypsikreon (no. 8 in Roscher’s 


Now is 


1 American Journal of Philology XXXIII. p. 457. 
Mr, Ullman’s words are ‘ an exact parallel’ (that 
is to the use which he supposes Glycera to have 
in Horace Odes I, 33) ‘is to be found in the use of 
Neaera (one of the names, by the way, that 
Horace uses) by Prudentius, etc.’—I might be 
tempted to use this opportunity to rebut the 


charge of misrepresentation of his theories which 
Mr. Ullman there puts forward; but the con- 
siderateness of the Editor in allowing Mr. UIll- 
man’s complaints to follow immediately upon my 
paper (‘Albius and Tibullus,’ ib. pp. 450-455) 
has happily made this unnecessary. 
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Lexikon), nor the hetaira whom the pseudo-Demosthenes attacked can be 
assumed to have had the notoriety that would entitle them to this particular 
distinction. The only possibility remaining is that this word derived its signifi- 
cation through association with another word of the same or similar form. 

By the feminine of veapéds stands a second vetarpa or véaipa, a cognate of 
velatos OF véatos (=éoyxaTos, noULssimuSs). 
Homer as an attribute to yaornp, e.g. in Il. 16. 465 Tov Bade vetatpay Kata 
yaorépa (that is ‘uentris inferiorem partem’ 7o éoyatov tis Koudtas Et. or. 
p- 108. 25) and in the medical writers, with and also without the substantive 
(e.g. Hippocrates 215 ov¥pov amoAn is Kal Bdpos év vetaipn onuaiver eis Ta 
ToAAa oTpayyouplay écopévny: Callimachus Fr. ap. Stob. Flor. 81. 8 vevaipny 
els aydpiocrov)—Eustathius I/. p. 580. 21 has preserved an instructive notice 
velatpa yaornp ov pdvoy bu’ Hs Ta oiTia véovTal, 6 éoTL TropEevoVTat, aXAA Kal 
n eoxyarn OOev Kal } yuvatKeta voTépa peteiAnrta.' To this use language 
furnishes numerous parallels, as vndvs, uenter, aluus and yaornp itself. 

The signification here vouched for by Eustathius is sufficient to account 
for the sense of neaera which we are considering; and its appearance in con- 
nexion with a proper name may be illustrated from names of women occurring 
in Attic inscriptions : For 
the references to the inscriptions see F. Bechtel, Die Attischen Frauennamen 
p- go. Another ex. is KoyAis; compare Plaut. Rud. 704 with its play on 
concha. Bechtel seems right in adding Medawis, comparing Herodas I. 79 
with Athen. 86 A rapa Ywppow Sé Koyxot perawvides éyovtar. AcAdis, a 
hetaira in Lucian ‘Er. dvad. XIV. 1, Delphium in Plautus Mostellaria may, as 
Bechtel suggests, carry a similar implication (cf. dedpvs). The strange Latin 
name Swauulua in Nos. 264, 265 of Audollent’s collection of Defixiones is, I 
should conjecture, another example, being simply a contraction of Sua(uz)-wulua. 
Lastly there may be cited the use of cunnus =impudica, for which two 
places in Horace are quoted, S. I. 2. 36 and 3. 107, though for this purpose 
they are not quite conclusive. The expression in the last passage ‘nam /fwt 
ante Helenam cunnus taeterrima belli | causa’ stands in such sharp antagonism 
to that of Propertius II. 3. 35 sqq. ‘olim mirabar quod tanti ad Pergama 
belli | Europae atque Asiae causa puella fwit.|... digna quidem facies pro 
qua uel obiret Achilles. | uel Priamo belli causa probanda fut’ that I think 
the contradiction between the two places something more than an accident. 


Xowpidn, Xopivn, Xorpis, Xorpidiov, Xowpo.” 


On this word—which is found in 


1 His comment on Ji. 5. 616 I subjoin, though 
less relevant to our present purpose, veiapay 
KavoavOa yaoripa noly i) 7d Tic yaorpoc vEiatoy 
Hyouy éoxaroy fh émleruve Ov je véovrat ra ouria 
«aQa mpotipnra. Kal iort Td amalic viapa 6 Kal 
KUplOY got. Tapa Toicg VoTEpoy bvopa. Tapa TO véa 
Hévroe éxeivo tva OnXot 72 veapay 6 Tie éml Tie 
yaorpoc aoréiosra Oia TO évderex@e veatew avroy 
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sic dpetw* tori dé kal wap’ ‘Onno tv ’Odveceia 
kuptoyv dbvopa Néapa. The reference is to Od. 12. 
133 PatPovod re Aaprerin re| dc réxev "Herip 
“Tzepiom Sta Néaipa. 


2 From yoipo¢; cf. Varro R. R. II. 4. 10 ‘nam ~ 


et nostrae mulieres, maxime nutrices, naturam 
qua feminae sunt in uirginibus appellant porcum, 
et Graecae choeron.’ 


J. P. POSTGATE. 


—— 


THE CAESVRA IN VIRGIL, AND ITS BEARING ON THE 
fooeNTICITY OF THE PSEUDO-VERGILIANA. 


In the heroic Latin hexameter, after the essential alternation of long and 
short syllables, by far the most important feature is unquestionably the caesura. 
Nevertheless, ancient writers on metre dismiss it with the most cursory notice ; 
all we get from them is that the chief caesura is the penthemimeral, the 
trochaic and hephthemimeral coming next; the fourth trochaic and the bucolic 
are usually rejected, and the trihemimeral is mentioned only by Ausonius, 
Modern writers, among whom are Miiller and Winbolt, deal with the question 
at greater length, but do not agree even on fundamental points, and often base 
their statements on an insufficient analysis of the extant remains of Latin 
hexameter verse. The purpose of the following paper is to attempt a more 
complete analysis, at least in the case of Virgil, the acknowledged master of 
the Latin hexameter. But before we proceed further there are two pre- 
liminaries which must be settled—what are the main types of caesura, and 
how many caesurae are admissible in one verse ? 

Of the six varieties of caesura recognized by ancient authorities, the fourth 
trochaic only occurs as the chief caesura four times in all Latin literature, and 
may therefore be ignored; and the bucolic, as its name implies, may be 
neglected in Heroic verse. Moreover in any verse of ordinary length it is a 
sine qua non of the caesura that it should divide the line approximately in half. 
This is not the case either with the trihemimeral or the bucolic, which may 
therefore be excluded from further consideration as main caesurae. There 
remain only the penthemimeral, the trochaic, and the hephthemimeral 
caesurae. As regards the penthemimeral and the trochaic, the presence of 
either practically excludes the other. Either of them however may, and often 
does, occur in conjunction with the hephthemimeral. Indeed the two com- 
bined forms, 

arma uirumque cano || Troiae | qui primus ab oris 
infandum regina || iubes | renouare dolorem, 


are as common as almost any other type. 

It is not easy to determine whether such lines should be regarded as 
having one caesura or two, and if only one is to be allowed, which should take 
the precedence. Most modern authorities however would probably agree that 
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one line can have only one main caesura, and we shall therefore assume this 
as at least a working hypothesis. Furthermore, by consent of all writers, 
ancient and modern, the penthemimeral is the chief caesura, and thus takes 
precedence of the hephthemimeral. In cases such as the second however the 
question is more difficult. Ancient writers differ as to whether the trochaic or 
the hephthemimeral caesura should take precedence, and in modern criticism 
great names, such as Meyer and Miiller, may be found on opposite sides. 
Either caesura can stand alone, and though the hephthemimeral is found alone 
more frequently than the trochaic, its superiority in this respect is insufficient 
to determine the question of precedence. 

Perhaps the best argument in favour of the trochaic caesura is that it is 
natural to accept the first available caesura in the verse. For instance, in 
a line beginning 

infandum regina 
we have no certainty that another caesura will follow, so that we should 
naturally adopt the first caesura as the principal one, and consider any other 
that may follow as subsidiary. 

In the following analysis therefore we shall accept the penthemimeral as 
the normal type; failing that the trochaic; and only where both are absent 
shall we allow the hephthemimeral to be the main caesura. This is the most 
convenient arrangement, though in a large measure arbitrary. 

Let us now take these three types in order. The simplest as well as the 
most common is the penthemimeral caesura, which occurs in about the same 
ratio throughout Virgil’s works, in from 844 to 864 per cent. of his lines. 
Besides the strictly normal type of 


luctus et ultrices || posuere cubilia Curae, 


there is one variant form which has not hitherto been commented on by any 
writer, although Virgil uses it more often than any of his successors, and 
indeed more often than any writer except Lucilius. This is the elided 
caesura— 
Gorgones Harpyiaegque | et forma tricorporis umbrae. 

This elided form is extremely rare in the Eclogues, but occurs about once in 
every 25 lines throughout the Georgics and the Aemetd. It is noticeable that 
in about two-thirds of these cases it is an enclitic -que -ue or -ne that is elided. 
Where the elision is harsher than this there is almost always a hephthe- 
mimeral break. To this rule there are only 37 exceptions, as against 
180 lines which conform to it ; whereas where the elided syllable is an enclitic 
there are nearly 200 lines which have no hephthemimeral break. Indeed 
Virgil, especially in the Aeneid, prefers to dispense with it in such a case, 
usually following the elision with a Molossus. 

The trochaic caesura has a definite and even complicated model evpel 
Virgil and all his successors felt it to be weak, and therefore usually supported 
it by a trihemimeral break, and followed it with an iambic word, thus adding 
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a hephthemimeral pause as well. Thus the normal type, found in 1,329 of the 
1,497 lines of Virgil with trochaic caesura, is 


sit mihi fas | audita || loqui, | sit numine uestro. 


Only 6 lines are without either support, and all are designed to give some 
special effect, such as 
falleret indeprensus et irremeabilis error. 
The trihemimeral break is omitted 114 times, usually for a dactylic pause 
orgia | nocturnusque || ciet.? 

The iambic word is less often dispensed with, only 60 times in all. We 
may notice that of these only 8 are of the abrupt spondaic type dear to 
Lucretius, which resembles too closely the end of a hexameter : 


innumerum uersantque || tenaci. 
Virgil’s most common variation is exemplified by : 
luna premit suadentque || cadentia. 


The hephthemimeral caesura as a subsidiary form is frequent, being found 
with 9 trochaic caesurae out of 10, and with 5 out of 7 penthemimerals, but as 
the chief caesura it occurs only about once in 30 lines. With the Silver Age 
it fell still more into disuse, and only Juvenal and Silius employed it even to as 
great an extent as Virgil. It had found much more favour with Virgil’s pre- 
decessors. Ennius, Lucilius, Lucretius, and Cicero all employed it once in 
every I5 to 25 lines, but apparently it was too harsh for later ears. 

There remains the difficult question whether there was a standard form of 
the hephthemimeral as of the trochaic caesura. The point has not been fully 
dealt with, but Dr. Verrall suggests in his article on The Metrical Division of 
Compound Words in Virgil? that, besides a trihemimeral break, the normal 
hephthemimeral caesura requires an elision after two feet, and that the last 
word before the caesura should be of the scansion — -—- or ~~ ~-—. It should 
moreover be a compound word, divisible after the first syllable (or as an 
alternative the second syllable in the scansion — ~ ~ —), for instance ab-tectos, 
im-modico or inter-erat, the former giving a quasi-penthemimeral caesura and 
the latter a quasi-trochaic. The sole exception is that of proper names. 

Dr. Verrall’s normal type is therefore: 


obstipuit | primo a-spectu || Sidonia Dido, 


or with a proper name, 
interea | media Aeneas || freta classe secabat. 


Let us consider these characteristics in order. The first, the trihe- 
mimeral break, is analogous to what we find in the trochaic caesura, and on 
investigation we are not surprised to find it present in 88 per cent. of Virgil’s 

1 Dr. Verrall, in his Studies in Greek and Latin ever only so in 59 cases, and is not found in 32; 
Scholarship, expresses tentatively the theory that the remaining 23 contain names, and so give no 


in such cases a compound word giving quasi- evidence either way. 
trihemimeral pause was required. This is how- 2 Studies in Greek and Latin Scholarship, p. 243. 
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hephthemimeral caesurae, and to a greater or less degree in those of all other 
Latin writers. We may therefore accept the trihemimeral break as normal. 

But if we are to accept Dr. Verrall’s second and third characteristics, the 
hephthemimeral caesura assumes an extremely complicated form. It demands 
in fact a compound word, of scansion ——— or —~~-, beginning with a 
vowel, and preceded by a word of scansion ~ ~ — or — -, whose last syllable 
must be capable of elision. Such a combination seems too much to expect, 
even if we accept a proper name as an equivalent for the compound word. 
Yet in examining the lines of Virgil’s works which have the hephthemimeral 
as the main caesura, we find that 40 per cent. are completely normal, while 
another 15 per cent. are normal, except that a name takes the place of the 
compound word, and another 1o per cent. contain names which are not 
preceded by an elision. In fact only about one-third are abnormal without 
apparent reason. How do we account for this fact ? 

It is easy to explain the large percentage of examples in which the 
divergence is due only to proper names. It so happens that most of the 
principal names of the Aeneid, Aeneas, Euander, Ausoni, and Italia in its 
oblique cases, begin with a vowel and are of the requisite scansion, a form 
which can only find a place in two or three other positions in the verse. As 
to the other cases, it is true that Latin has a large number of compound words 
of suitable form, but not enough to account for their predominance. The 
facts seem to be’ as follows. Virgil feels that the hephthemimeral caesura 
comes too late in the verse to stand unsupported—that in fact the first half of 
the verse is too long. An elision at the end of the second foot gives the 
illusion of a penthemimeral caesura ; Interea medium is the normal caesura, 
until Aeneas is added and elides the final syllable. A break in the middle of 
a word, after the first syllable of the third foot, aids this semblance of a normal 
caesura, and lightens the burden which the hephthemimeral caesura alone 
cannot carry. As a rule Virgil adopts one or both of these artifices; if we 
exclude proper names, we find that less than 7 per cent. of hephthemimeral 
lines are without either. Moreover compound words of the requisite scansion, 
beginning with a vowel, are more common and more useful than the cor- 
responding uncompounded words.’ Thus the hephthemimeral caesura cannot 
normally stand alone, but needs the assistance of the trihemimeral break and 
also of a quasi-penthemimeral break. Virgil however is much too good an 
artist to abide by any hard-and-fast rule, such as delighted the post-Augustan 
versifiers. He freely dispenses with either, though never with both of these 
artifices. There are only two lines of Virgil which have no caesura of any 
recognized type. These are 


Aen. XI. 758. portat ouans ducis ex-emplum e-uentumque secutus 
Aen, XII. 144. magnanimi Jouis in-gratum a-scendere cubile. 
1 In the 1,000 lines of Virgil beginning Aen, 136 are compound words of the requisite type, 


IV. 1 there are 272 words beginning with a vowel, while 75 are indivisible words, and 61 are 
and scanning —~~-—, or ——~—. Of these names, 
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It will be seen that in both these lines the absence of the caesura is 
obscured by three subsidiary breaks: 

I. The trihemimeral break. 

2. A quasi-penthemimeral break formed by a compound word divisible in 
the middle of the third foot. 

3. A quasi-hephthemimeral break given by a compound word divisible in 
the middle of the fourth foot preceded by an elision. 

These or similar artifices are invariably used by all Latin poets after 
Lucretius when the regular caesura is omitted. A normal caesura is however 
only omitted in 31 lines in the whole of Latin hexameter verse, and of these 
16 are pre-Virgilian. 

It will be seen therefore that Virgil does follow very definite rules in his 
treatment of the caesura, rules which he only breaks on particular occasions 
with particular objects in view. A trochaic caesura he supports by the 
trihemimeral and hephthemimeral break, a hephthemimeral caesura by a 
trihemimeral break, and some modified form of penthemimeral caesura. In 
this he differs very decidedly from his predecessors, who had no such standards; 
while his successors stereotype his canons and use the different forms in varying 
proportions, but neither introduce any really new form, nor entirely abandon 
any of those he introduced. He is therefore unquestionably the originator of 
the accepted forms of caesurae. 

Furthermore we have in his style, as will be seen from Tables I. and II., 
an unmistakable development through the three epochs of the Eclogues, 
Georgics, and Aeneid, though we are unable to trace it in the subdivisions of 
these works.! 

Penthemimeral lines are about equally frequent throughout; but the 
elided type, scarcely found in the Eclogues, comes strongly into favour, and, as 
already mentioned, is more and more usually accompanied by a hephthe- 
mimeral break if the elided syllable is anything but an enclitic, while if it is an 
enclitic a second break is generally dispensed with. The hephthemimeral 
increases considerably in frequency throughout, and becomes more regular 
except for the inevitable number of irregularities due to names in the Aeneid 
and a slight increase of lines without the trihemimeral pause. The trochaic 
type develops less; it is however slightly more regular, especially in being 
more often followed by a hephthemimeral pause. 

In fact Virgil, while varying his rhythm more and more as his style 
develops, does so in his later works not by violent and unusual caesurae, 
but by an increasing frequency of what may be called normal abnor- 
malities. 

Since Virgil followed such very definite rules for the caesura, and showed 
so marked a gradation of style, it should be possible to use this as a criterion, 


1 A comparison and analysis of the separate last, and that the twelfth book shows an un- 
books of the Aeneid does not give any results usually large number of trochaic and elided 
worthy of note, except that the hephthemimeral penthemimeral lines. 
caesura becomes slightly more rare from first to 
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or at least as an additional indication of the authenticity of any work attributed 
to him. 

In the pseudo-Vergiliana the difficulties are increased by the corrupt state 
of the text, so corrupt that emendations often completely alter the rhythm. 
The analysis shown in Table III. however gives some interesting results, 
which, though necessarily inconclusive, make it probable that the Culex and 
perhaps the Moretwm are genuine, while the other hexameter poems are 
not. 

The Lydia and the Dirae are too short to give us anything to go upon. 
Both are exceedingly monotonous, and the latter especially is not unlike 


aT 


Cicero’s work, with a very low percentage of trochaics, and those very irregular. — 


In the Dirae 3 out of 6 are irregular, while 19 out of the 30 trochaic caesurae 
in Cicero’s extant verse are of abnormal type. 

The Moretum is also too short to give much result. Suffice it to say that 
there is no strong evidence against its being an early work of Virgil; it has no 
elided penthemimerals, and only one hephthemimeral, of type F. Otherwise 
the proportions are what we should expect. 

Even in ancient times the Aetna was generally considered to be falsely 
attributed to Virgil. The trochaic caesura appears in 15 per cent. of the lines, 
an increase on Virgil which betokens a later date. The hephthemimeral 
caesura is rare, under I per cent. One would be disposed on the whole 
to consider it the work of a later writer who was thoroughly acquainted with 
Virgil’s work, but copied him in a rather mechanical way without being able 
to suppress the influence of his own age. 

There remain, excluding the elegiac Copa and epigrammatic fragments, 
only the Civis and the Culex, both extremely corrupt. The Czris has at first 
sight a Virgilian appearance, but the characteristics are against its authenticity. 
Hephthemimeral caesurae are extremely rare, there are but few trochaic 
caesurae, and we have four non-iambic variations of the trochaic caesura, three 
of which are of the spondaic type of 


spelaeum multoque || crwentas, 


common in Lucretius, but only found 8 times in all Virgil’s works. 

As to the Culex, there is no evidence against its authenticity, and much in 
its favour. The caesurae are exactly what we should expect from Virgil at a 
period just before the Eclogues. Elided penthemimeral caesurae are rare as in 
the Eclogues, hephthemimeral are frequent, and though there are none of com- 
pletely normal type, 8 show the divided word giving a quasi-penthemimeral 
effect. 

The unsupported hephthemimeral of line 357 


fluctuat omnis in aequoreo 
has no parallel in Virgil, but the manuscripts vary, some of them giving 


omnis in aequoreo fluitat. 
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We shall therefore probably be justified in accepting this as the genuine Culex 
which Virgil is known to have written. 


TaBLeE I.—ANALYSIS OF THE CAESVRA IN VIRGIL’S WoRKS. 


| Penthemimeral. Trochaic. Hephthemimeral. 
Total No 
Les r= i Caesura. 
Normal. | Elided. | Normal. | Abnormal.) Normal. |} Abnormal. 
Eclogues...| 830 708 4 gi 16 4 O 
Georgics...| 2,188 | 1,803 88 201 33 30 O 
Aeneid 9,878 | 7,853 | 496 1,037 11g 145 226 2 
Total ...|12,896 | 10,364 | 588 I, 329 168 179 266 2 
TasLe Ia,—ABNORMAL TROCHAICS. 
| IN, 185, C. 
Eclogues 7 7 2 
Georgics 16 17 fe) 
Aeneid 85 30 4 
Total 108 54 6 


A=No trihemimeral break ; e.g. orgia nocturnusque ciet. 
B=No iambus after the caesura, ie. no hephthemimeral break; luna premit 
suadentque cadentia. 


C=A and B combined; spargens umida mella soporiferumque. 


TaBLeE I1}.—ABNORMAL HEPHTHEMIMERALS. 


D. 18, 
Eclogues ... I I (1) 
Georgics ... 8 (1) 7 
Aeneid 30 (3) 51 (3) 
Total 39 (4) 59 (4) 
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Zz I 

I 3 
55 (9) 43 (3) 
58 (9) 47 (3) 


D=An indivisible word ; e.g. conuenit quando armatas. 
E=Noelision; e.g. coniciunt furit immissis. 
F=D and E combined; eg. nec ripas datur horrendas. 
G=No trihemimeral break ; e.g. obruit Auster aqua inuoluens. 
H= Name with elision ; e.g. dixerat et dicta Ilioneus. 

K= Name without elision; e.g. accelerat simul Aeneas. 


In this table the figures in brackets indicate the number of lines also showing no 
trihemimeral caesura ; i.e. of the G type as well. 


1 Dr. Lederer in his pamphlet Ist Vergil der 
Verfasser von Ciris und Culex ? working on purely 
Metrical grounds quite apart from the question 


of the caesura, comes to the same conclusion, 
that the Culex is, while the Ciris is not, a genuine 
work of Virgil. 
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Tasie I].—PERcENTAGE ANALYSIS OF CAESVRAE IN VIRGIL’S WORKS. 
Penthemimeral. Trochaic. Hephthemimeral. 
Eclogues 85'8 12°9 1°3 
Georgics 86'4 10°7 2°9 
Aeneid 84°5 Eig 3°8 
Average... 85'0 11°6 3°4 
TaBLeE Ila.—PERCENTAGE OF ABNORMAL TrRocnaic LINES. 
| A, B. Abnormal in any Way. 
Eclogues ... 84 8°4 15'0 
Georgics ... 6°38 9° I4'I 
Aeneid 7 3°0 10°2 
Average 7°6 4°0 11% 
TaBLE I1b.—PERCENTAGE OF PENTHEMIMERAL LINES WITH ELISION. 
Eclogues ... 06 
Georgics ... 4°7 
Aeneid 5°9 
Average 54 
TasLe IIc.—PERCENTAGE oF ABNORMAL HEPHTHEMIMERAL LINEs. 
E and F G H and K Abnormal 
D and F : : 
SG no F Type Tri- due to in an 
Indivisible, Elision i hemimeral. Names. Ways 
Eclogues ... 27°3 27°3 18'2 gl 27°32 63°5 
Georgics ... 25°4 23°8 rae | 1I‘I 6°3 52°4 
Aeneid 13°7 19°4 5°6 11°8 26°4 60'9 
Average 1505 20°9 6°9 ring 23°6 59°7 
TasLe III.—ANALysIs OF THE CAESVRA IN THE PSEUDO-VERGILIANA. 
Penthemimeral, Trochaic, Hephthemimeral. 
Total No 
Lines? | 7742 a eee Caesura, 
Normal. | Elided. | Normal. | Abnormal.| Normal. | Abnormal. 
Lydia 80 75 I 4 
Divae IOI 93 I 3 
Movetum 124 105 O 16 
Actna 644 | 529 9 89 
Cins 541 | 477 ) 44 
Culex 412 347 2 47 
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TaBLeE I]Ia.—ABNORMAL TROCHAICS IN THE PSEUDO-VERGILIANA. 


A, 
| Lydia & ne fe) 
| Dirae He : I 
| Movetum  ... : I 
| Aetna $e 9 
| Civis sa as I 
| Culex os ae 3 


TaBLe IIIc.—ABNoRMAL HEPHTHEMIMERALS IN THE PSEUDO-VERGILIANA. 


D. E. Ey G. Hi, K. 

Lydia as Oo ) Oo Oo O fe) 

| Divae ... I fe) Oo ) fe) O 

| Moretum ae fo) fe) I fe) O o 

| Aetna fo) : ) 2 fe) O 

| Ciris en Oo I O I fo) I 

\ Cree ... O 9 3 fe) fo) I 

3 x 

- Text used—For Aetna, Postgate’s Corpus Poetarum Latinorum. 


For the other poems, Ribbeck’s large Teubner edition. 


W. G. D. BUTCHER. 


_ Trinity CoLLeGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


CLAVDIVS AND THE PRIMORES GALLIAE: 


Tuis old difficulty has recently received a new explanation from the pen 
of Dr. E. G. Hardy (Roman Laws and Charters, pp. 1331 sqq.). Dr. Hardy 
believes—and his view has met with some acceptance—that the disability, 
under which these Gallic candidates for admission to the Senate laboured, was 
the want of a municipalis origo. Up to this time, he contends, only Romans 
who were members of a town of Roman or Latin rights were eligible for 
admission to the Senate. Now in the Tres Galliae there were practically no 
such towns: these Gallic chiefs possessed the ciuitas individually by special 
grant and not as members of any municipality. Hence the door of the curia 
was closed to them while it was open to Romans from Lugdunum or Vienna. 

I venture to think that this explanation is quite untenable. Several 
general considerations might be urged against it, but, what is more important, 
the one piece of evidence which Dr. Hardy can produce in support of it gives 
it, in my opinion, no support whatever. It is the following passage from the 
speech of Claudius (col. ii.) : 


Sane nouo m[ore] et diuus Augiustus au]unc[ulus m]eus et patruus Ti. 
Caesar omnem florem ubique coloniarum et municipiorum, bonorum scilicet 
hominum et locupletium, in hac curia esse uoluit. Quid ergo? Non Italicus 
senator prouinciali potior est? ... Sed ne prouinciales quidem, si modo 
ornare curiam poterunt, reiciendos puto. 


Dr. Hardy giving ubique its full force translates ‘ throughout the Empire,” 
and apparently thinks that the colonies and municipia alluded to are those in 
the provinces. But the phrase ‘ coloniae et municipia’ is constantly used ot 
Italian towns, and so comes to be an equivalent for ‘ Italy’ (e.g. Lex Agraria 
31, Sallust Cat. 17 and 58, De Bello Gallico VIII. 50, Mon. Anc. 21). The use 
is specially frequent in Tacitus (Aun. I. 79, III. 55, IV. 67, XV. 33, Hist. II. 
20, 56, 62). In most of these passages the context shows that Italian towns 
are meant; in one case (Tac. Amm. III. 55), where this very subject of 
adlection to the Senate is being dealt with, there is no mention of Italy, 
but the phrase coloniae et municipia is used alone and in sharp contrast to 
prowmnciae.’ ‘ Noui homines e municipiis et coloniis atque etiam prouinciis in 
senatum crebro adsumpti.’ That the phrase here is equivalent to Italia is made 


1 There are two pages numbered 133 in the My reference is to the second page 133. 
book, which is really two books bound together. 
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practically certain by the parallel passage of Suetonius (Vesp. g) ‘ honestissimo 
quoque Italicorum ac prouincialium allecto.’ 

That Claudius, in spite of his ‘ ubique,’ used the words in the same sense, 
of towns in Italy, is to my mind abundantly proved by his very next sentence. 
‘Quid ergo? non Italicus senator prouinciali potior est ?? Claudius here turns 
to answer an anticipated objection. The objection clearly is that these 
senators encouraged by Augustus and Tiberius were Italians, and are no 
precedent for the admission of provincials. Freely paraphrased the sentence 
means, ‘ But those were Italians, whereas you are proposing to bring in 
provincials, a very different thing.’ 

On Dr. Hardy’s theory this mention of Italian senators is not easy to 
explain. According to him the distinction now at issue is not that between 
Italian senators and provincial senators, but that between members of municipia 
in the provinces, who have hitherto been admitted to the senate, and non- 
members, whom Claudius now proposes to admit. Why should Italy be 
dragged into a discussion which only concerns two classes of residents in the 
provinces ? 

I do not think, then, that coloniae et municipia in the speech of Claudius 
can mean towns in the provinces. If it does not, then the one argument in 
favour of Dr. Hardy’s theory perishes, and we should do well to return to the 
view of Professor Pelham, to which I can see no serious objection. 


H. J. CUNNINGHAM. 
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LITERATURE AND GENERAL. 


American Journal of Philology. Vol. 34. No. 4. 

A. C. Johnson, The Creation of the Tribe Ptolemats at Athens. A full chronological 
and historical discussion, as a result of which the establishment of this new Athenian 
tribe is assigned to 232/1 B.c. instead of 224/3, the date usually adopted. In the 
inscription I. G. II. 384 (of the same year as II. 5. 385b) the king whose name is 
erased is Antigonus, not Attalus, and it is to be assigned to 242/1. The dates of the 
archons between 262/1 and 232/1, which are all affected by the new date of the 
foundation of Ptolemais, are discussed and tabulated. E. B. Lease, Neve and neque 
with the Imperative and Subjunctive. Conclusion of the statistical paper begun in the 
previous number. W.S. Fox, Mummy Labels in the Royal Ontario Museum. ‘Tran- 
scription with facsimiles of nine labels with explanatory and grammatical comments. 
T. L. Shear, Inscriptions from Loryma and Vicimty. Nine Greek inscriptions with 
epigraphical comments. 


Athenaeum (Pavia). Vol. II., Part 1. 1914. 

C. Lanzani, Principu di veligione Dionisiaca. Quotes from Homer and Herodotus 
and passes in review the theories of a Thracian and a Phrygian-Asiatic origin of 
Dionysus, his late admittance into Greece, and traces of his identity with other 
oriental deities (e.g. Indian Soma, Sabazius, etc.), but is mainly concerned in showing 
him to have been in later times a solar god in his earthly manifestations (Dendrites ; 
Sykytes; Phytalmios, etc.) paralleled by Apollo the solar deity of the heavens, and 
by Orpheus the sun-god as man. CC. Pascal discusses the first ten lines of the 
Aeneid in the light of an interesting mosaic discovered in 1896 at Susa in Tunis, 
which is said to be almost contemporaneous with Virgil and represents the poet as 
seated between two Muses, and holding a scroll containing the eighth line of the 
Aeneid. P. easily refutes the view of Jean Martin that the previous seven lines of 
the poem should be regarded as spurious, pointing out that the presence of the Muses 
in the picture is the reason for the choice of the line. 

V. Costanzi adds a further note on Zeus Thaulios, demurring to the correction by 
H. v. Gartringen of OatAos in Hesychius into OatAcos, and distinguishing the two 
words; the form in -ws being adjectival, derived from the original OatAos (Maced. 
AavAos), a wolf-god. C. Pascal interprets the adjective paeconius (in Ovid Met. xv. 
533-5 and Virgil Aen. vii. 769) as having some reference to a special herb called 
variously pentorvobon aglaophotis and glycystdes (see Apuleius De medicam. herb. C. 66, 
and Pliny, N. H. xxvii. 10). 


Berliner philologische Wochenschrift. 


1913. Nov. 29. E. Engstrom, Carmina latina epigraphica post editam collectionem 
Buechlerianam in lucem prolata conlegit E. E. (Hosius). Some 450 poetical inscriptions. 
A. J. B. Wace and M. S. Thompson, Prehistoric Thessaly (Goessler). 

Dec. 6. Th. Meyer-Steineg, Kvanken-Anstalten im griechisch-romischen Altertum 
(Schonack). A sketch with references to sources, A. Furtwangler, Kleine Schriften. 


Hrsg. von J. Sieveking und L. Curtius (Sauer), Well edited, many excellent 
illustrations. 
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Dec. 13. E. Belzner, Homerische Probleme. 1. Die hulturellen Verhéltnisse dey 
Odyssee als kvitische Instanz. 11. Die Komposition dey Odyssee (Cauer). In I the chapter 
‘Kulturstufen’ in Cauer’s ‘Grundfragen der Homerkritik’ is criticized. C. here 
replies at length. In II he praises, with some reserve, ch. 3 ‘Die Baukunst des 
Dichters.’ W.M. Lindsay, Early Welsh Script (Weinberger). The MSS of which 
facsimiles are given are specially interesting. Festschrift zur 51. Versammlung deutscher 
Philologen und Schulmdanney (Tolkiehn). Includes a paper by R. Methner on Horace. 
E. Schwartz, Kaiser Constantin und die christliche Kirche (Bauer). Lectures. L. 
Laurand in an interesting note points out that the frequency of the epistolary use 
of the tenses is exaggerated in many grammars, e.g. Riemann, § 148, ‘toutes les fois.’ 
The fact is that a Roman may adapt the tense to the point of view of the recipient, 
but he is perfectly free. In most of Cicero’s letters no such shift is found. 

Dec. 20. A. Klotz, P. Papins Stati Silvae, ited. A. K. (Helm). Better than 
the first edition, but not satisfactory. A. K. Toorords, 7 cat Tewpyot ris Ocooadtas 
Kata rv ToupkoKxpatiav ert Ty Bdoe: toropixov rnyov (Stahlin). The German consul at 
Volo shows that the land system in Thessaly (large landlords and dovAordporkot, serfs 
attached to the soil) was not introduced by the Turks, but was a continuation of the 
ancient system and is a natural result of the climatic conditions. 

Dec. 27. R. Reitzenstein, Zur Sprache dey lateinischen Evotik (Birger). A short 
paper (36 pp., Winter, Heidelberg), but important for the light that it throws on 
Catullus. The John Rylands Library, Brief Description, with Catalogue of a Selection of 
MSS. etc. (Weinberger). Very welcome; a complete list of the MSS is very desirable. 
E. M. Thompson, An Introduction to Greck and Latin Palaeograpbhy (Weinberger). Very 
valuable for the study of the development of Greek or Latin writing. H. Stuart 
Jones, The Sculptures of the Museo Capitolino (Schréder). Praised. 

1914. Jan. 3. C. Robert, Die Spiirhunde von Sophokles, frer vibersetzt und ergdnzt 
(Bucherer). Second edition, with illustrations showing how the play was performed 
in Germany. L. Castiglioni, Osservazione critiche e grammaticali a Curzio Rufo (Stang). 
J. Schlageter, Dey Wortschatz der ausserhalb Attikas gefundenen attischen Inschriften 
(Crénert). Useful. Good index. 

Jan. 10. F, Fischer, Thucydidis veliquiae in papyris et membranis Aegyptiacis ser- 
vatae. Collegit F. F. (Hude). J. C. Vollgraff, Platoms dialogus qui inscribitur 
Phaedrus, rec. J. C. V. (Ritter). The edition is useful, because it includes a copy of 
the Bodleian MS., but is otherwise unsatisfactory. W. S. Teuffel, Geschichte der 
vomischen Literatur, Vol. 3, 579 pp. (from Nerva to Charlemagne) (Hosius). The 
sixth edition of this excellent reference book is edited by W. Kroll and F. Skutsch. 
Many of the articles on the poets are by Skutsch. The Christian writers are more 
fully treated than before. 

Jan. 17. H. W. Garrod, The Oxford Book of Latin Verse (Helm). Praised. The 
Introduction interesting. G.’s text of the Pervigilium is preferable to Mackail’s. 
F. Leo, Geschichte der romischen Literatur. Vol. 1, Die archaische Literatur, 496 pp. 
(Klotz). A history of literature for continuous reading, not a reference book like the 
valuable works of Teuffel or of Schanz in which the material for such a history is 
collected. It brings out clearly the connexion of Roman literature with Greek 
literature and philosophy and, in general, with the life of the time. 

Jan. 24. W. Kroll, M. Tullii Ciceronis Orator, erkl. von W. K, (Stroux). The 
reviewer draws attention to some faults, but thinks that K. has contributed much to 
the understanding of the work. The notes on Cicero’s language are specially good 
K. v. Holzinger, Die Avistophaneshandschriften der Wiener Hofbibliothek (Rabe). The 
twelve MSS treated in great detail. W.S. Ferguson, Hellenistic Athens (Swoboda). 
Much praised. R. Dietrich, Collectanea zu Ayvtemidorus Daldianus (Cronert). Indis- 
pensable for the thorough study of A. Published (1911-13) in 7 parts. 
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Jan. 31. T. Rice Holmes, Cdsars Feldziige in Gallien und Britanmien (Klotz), 
This abridged translation will make the results of H.’s important work known to a 
wider circle, but for more serious study the English originals will be indispensable. 
N. Wecklein, Ausf. Kommentar zu Sophokles’ Philoktet (H. F. Miiller). Aims at giving 
the teacher all that he needs. 

Feb. 7. A. Siedow, De elisionis aphaeresis hiatus usu in hexametns Latinis ab Ennit 
usque ad Ovidit tempora (Bickel). Gives useful statistics. 

Feb. 14. Schneidewin—Nauck, Sophohles, Elektra, erkl. von S.-N. (Bucherer). 
Tenth edition recast by E. Bruhn. The Introduction new. The notes specially 
good. B. has published as the eighth volume to the Weidmann Sophocles an 
‘ Anhang’ on the diction of Tragedy. By reference to this the notes are lightened 
and room is found to go thoroughly into difficulties. I. Stroux, De Theophrasti virtu- 
tibus dicendi (Mutschmann). Throws fresh light not only on Th. but in general on 
ancient rhetoric. C. Halm, P. Cornel Tacits libi, rec. C. H,; Ed. V cur. G. An- 
dresen. I. [The Annals] (Stangl). Text and app. crit. very good. Index historicus 
53 PP- 

Feb. 21. O. Gilbert, Gviechische Religionsphilosophie (Lortzing). The reviewer 
discusses this book (publ. 1911) at great length. While disagreeing for the most 
part from the author’s views, he praises the work in many ways, especially the 
treatment of Anaxagoras, the earlier Stoicism, and Aristotle. H. Uhle, Grviechisches 
Vokabular in etymologischer Ordnung (Bernhard). Seeks to aid the student in acquiring 
a vocabulary. 

Feb. 28. R. Helm, Lucian und Menipp (Capelle). Discusses the book (which 
appeared» several years ago) in considerable detail. J. Brix, Plautws, Menaechmi, 
erkl. v. J. B. (Kéhm). Fifth edition, revised by M. Niemeyer. Many improvements, 


though not wholly satisfactory. oman Farm Management. The treatises of Cato and 


Varvo done into English . . . by a Virginia farmer (Becher). Warmly praised. 

March 7. A. Rosenberg, Dey Staat der alten Italtkey (Soltau). Throws new 
light on the development of the Roman constitution. Specially interesting is the 
comparison of Rome and Latium with the rest of Italy. The reviewer sketches the 
contents. Th. Stangl contributes to this number an interesting paper: We alt ist dite 
unchronologische handschriftliche Rethenfolge der ovatovischen Biichey Ciceros ? 


Classical Weekly (New York). 1913. 

Dec. 6. M.N. Tod, International Arbitration amongst the Greeks (W. L. Wester- 
mann). ‘This essay is a thorough piece of scholarly work, well organised and 
attractively written.’ 

Dec. 20. M. W. Humphreys, Demosthenes on the Crown (C. F. Smith). The 
teacher as well as the pupil will learn much from the notes about Greek usage. 

1914. Jan,1o. J. E. Harrison, Themis (J. W. Hewitt). ‘The excursus on the 
ritual forms preserved in Greek tragedy . . . by Gilbert Murray is in my opinion 
the most valuable portion of the volume.’ ‘ Miss Harrison’s own work is stimulating 
and extremely (no weaker word will do) original.’ ‘The volume is “interesting but 
not conclusive,” a stimulating companion, but a dangerous guide.’ 


Jan. 24. (1) H. Hirt, Handbuch dev griechischen Laut- und Formenlehre. Zweite | 


umgearbeitete Auflage. (2) K. Brugmann, Gvechische Grammatik. Vierte vermehrte 
Auflage, bearbeitet von A. Thumb (Sturtevant). ‘ Hirt is readable and suggestive, 
and, in the main, a safe book to put in the hands of a beginner.’ ‘If one wants to 
find out what is known about any given topic of Greek grammar he will turn first to 
Brugmann-Thumb.’ W. S. Ferguson, Greek Imperialism (A. C. Johnson). F.’s ‘re- 
searches in the documents of Hellenistic Athens have restored order out of chaos.’ 
In these, his Lowell, Lectures ‘ he maintains the thesis that the age of Pericles was 
but the youthful bloom of the science of government. The vigorous maturity came 
in the days of Macedonian supremacy.’ 
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Feb. 7. Gilbert Murray, Four Stages of Greek Religion (W. A. Heidel). ‘The 
latter half of the book rests in the main upon solid foundations, whereas the former 
half consists for the most part of a tissue of speculations and hypotheses which cannot 
be verified.” ‘There is very much which deserves hearty commendation—far more 
than calls for protest and criticism.’ 

Feb. 21. E. A. Sonnenschein, The Unity of the Latin Subjunctive (C. E. Bennett). 
‘If obligation was the basal meaning of the subjunctive and optative in Indo- 
European, why is it that clear instances of the usage do not abound on every 
hand?’ F. M. Cornford, From Religion to Philosophy (J. W. Hewitt). ‘A fresh and 
stimulating book, but one which the reader instinctively adorns with marginal 
interrogation marks.’ 


Deutsche Literaturzeitung. 1913. 


Dec. 13. E. Stemplinger, Das Plagiat in dey gviechischen Litevatuy (W. Cronert). 
Superficial. C. H. Beeson, Isidor-Studien (W. M. Lindsay). Discusses the diffusion 
of MSS. of Isidore throughout Europe, and gives a critical edition of the Titwli, verses 
in which he shows Isidore to have depended much on Martial. A. B. Drachmann, 
Diodorus’ vomische Annalen bis 302 a. Chy., ed. A. B. D. (O. Leuze). A convenient 
collection with an improved text. 

Dec. 20. W. Petersen, The Greek Diminutive-Sufix -wrxo, -.cxn (H. Meltzer). 
_ An attractive treatment of a difficult subject. C. Bardt, Romische Charakterkopfe in 
_ Byefen vornehmlich aus cisavischer und trajanischer Zeit (J. Ziehen). Contains about 
eighty letters of Cicero and fifty of Pliny, tastefully translated, and with interesting 
- comparisons from modern history. 

1914. Jan.1o. A. Hausrath and A. Marx, Griechische Mdrchen (O. Weinreich). 
A charming collection of tales from Greek and Latin authors. E. W. Bowen, The 
Annals of Tacitus, Books I., II. (E. Wolff). The editor makes good use of the best 
_ authorities. 

Jan. 17. S. Kriegbaum, Dev Ursprung dey von Kallikles in Platon’s Gorgias vertre- 
tenen Anschauungen (B. von Hagen). Shows that the thoughts expressed by Kallikles 
were at the time widely diffused. A. Hillebrandt, Lieder des Rigveda, iibers. von 
A. H. (L. von Schroeder). A selection containing about one-eighth of the hymns. 
R. Ganschienietz, Hippolytos’ Kapitel gegen die Magier (A. Abt). 

Jan. 31. J. Rasch, Sophocles quid debeat Herodoto (W. Aly). 

. Feb. 7. H. Slonimsky, Hevaklit und Parmendes (W. Nestle). Deals chiefly with 
_ the question of the relation of perception to thought. F. W. Westaway, Quantity 
and Accent in the Pronunciation of Latin (A. Debrunner). Based on sound principles. 

Feb. 14. W. Baege, De Macedonum sacris (O. Weinreich). The worship of 
Dionysos, Zeus, and Ammon is prominent. 

Feb. 21. W. Gebhardi, Ein dsthetischer Kommentar zu den lyvischen Dichtungen des 

Hovaz (E. Stemplinger). Too wordy. M. W. Humphreys, Demosthenes on the Crown, 
_ ed. with introd. and notes by M. W. H. ‘The strong point consists in the references 
_ to parallel passages in Greek and other literature. Th. Birt, Romische Chavakterkopfe 
(W, von Dettingen). A striking picture of world-history in a series of portraits. 

Feb. 28. K. Latte, De saltationibus Graecorum capita quinque (A. Abt). Treats 
the cult-dances as protective ceremonials, either to guard a sacred rite or to frighten 
off demons. H. Mutschmann, Tendenz, Aufbau und Quellen der Schrift vom Evhabenen 
H. F. Miiller, Die Schrift iibey das Evhabene: deutsch von H. F. M. (J. Stroux) 
~ Mutschmann shows that the anonymous author cannot be dependent on Caecilius, 
for he stands for genius and energy as against correctness and rule. In suggesting 
Theodoros of Gadera as source, M. is less happy. Miiller would have done well in 
his translation to seek more help from Rhys Roberts. 

K 
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Hermes. Vol. 49. Part 1. 1914. 

P. Friedlander, Das Prodémium dev Theogome. LJ. 36-115 form a typical and tech- 
nically complete hymn to the Muses where any reference to himself on the part of 
the poet would have been out of place. Hence the personal reference (1-35) is made 
to precede. C. Robert, Pandora, an examination of the. myth in the light of the 
Pandora krater in the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford. A. Adler, Die Commentave des 
Asklepiades von Myrlea, argues (against Lehrs) that he is identical with the com- 


mentator on Pindar. U. Kahrstedt, Staatsvechtliches zum Putsch von 411. H. F. 


Miiller, Plotinische Studien II, possible Oriental traits in P. P. Stengel, Zu den 
grchischen Schwuropfern, on tépsa and iepa réAcia, J. Brause, TOPTYNION OPKOZ 
NOMIMO®. O. Lenze, Aedilis lustralis, argues that this is equivalent to aedilis quin- 
quennalis, U. Wilcken, Plintus’ Reisen in Bithynien und Pontus. K. Ublemann, Zu 
Avistoteles Eth. Nic. III. 1. Th. Thalheim, Zu Antiphon, comments. 

MisceLteN. P. Wolters, ’Axoaé in IG. iv. 955 1. 10, ordinary interpretation 
confirmed from Life of Proklos 32 p. 79. F. Leo, Zu Satyros, Gios Kvpuridov, Hunt’s 
Fragment 9 of Ox. Pap. 1176 is a quotation from Odyssey 463-6. A. Schulten con- 
jectures 7}5y 6 topOpds for ndvopodavos in Herodorus F. H. G. ii. 34. A. Stein, Heron’s 
“Opot to be dated by address to Acoviove Xaprpdtare, who is probably the prefect of 
Egypt in 188. F. Petersen points out that in Flinders Petrie, Pap. vol. ii. p. 160 the 
fragment numbered xlix C is Fr. 22 and part of 60 of the Hypsipyle. C. Robert, 
Ein verkanntes Ciris-Bild, identifies a figure from the Domus aurea with Ciris, 


Mnemosyne. 42. I. 

J. J. Hartmann, Ad Plutarcht moralia annotationes criticae (cont.). On An Virtus 
docevi possit: De virtute movalt; neither work is Plutarch’s, Notes on text. K. 
Sneyders de Vogel, De Verbis pronomimalibus. ‘Takes pronominal uses, especially 
reflexive, found in Romance Languages and traces their development from Classical 
Latin through Late Latin. M. Boas, De librorum Catomanorum historia atque composi- 
tione. Exhaustive survey of MSS. ‘Traces the growth of the collection from a com- 
bination of Cato and Avianus in the ninth and tenth century. M. Valeton, De Iliadis 
Compositione (cont.). Many poets had sung of the tale of Troy: then came a great 
poet, the author of the Mis, and made this the central point of a great epic. The 
Wrath of Achilles is the dramatic moment of the poem, and makes it epic and no 
longer only saga. The author of the Mjvs or Achilleis is no diaskeuast but a creative 
poet. He uses older material. The Patvocleia is no integral part of the Achilleis. 
Achilles was not brought to fight by love, but yielded to the repentance of Agamem- 
non and the danger of the Greeks. Valeton then seeks to define the scope of the 
Achilleis more closely. The whole of II-Q is not part of it except the pijvidos 
dméppnots (to be continued). W. Wollgraff, Ad Sophoclis Indagatoves. Restora- 
tions and emendations to the text: discussion of the tpifiyns oipov Baow. P. H. 
Damsté, Ad A. Gellium. Notes on text. I. H. Leopold, De leone Delphico Croesi 
dono. Reconstruction from dimensions in Hdt. I. 50. A. Slijpen, Flava Tosephi locus 
qui est de Iesu Christo. Arguments for genuineness of the passage from the history of 
MS. tradition, and the lack of a motive for interpolation: interpretation of the words 
themselves. Ch.Ch. Charitonides, ypjya-xpypara apud Herodotum. Examination 
of use in Hdt. shows Pollux to be wrong in his generalisation (ix. 87) about the 
Ionic use of the word. M. R. J. Brinkgreve, De locis nonnullis Statianis. Notes 
on text. 


Neue Jahrbiicher fur das klassische Altertum, etc. XXXIII.1. i914. 
H. Diels, Wissenschaft und Technth ber den Hellenen. Applications of science to 


art and affairs, from Thales to Archimedes. W. Schick, Zwei rémische Kolossalstatuen — 
und die hellenistiche Kunst Syriens (with plates). From the colossal bronze of a naked 
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prince in the Terme at Rome (Helbig, Fiihver II? No. 114), which he takes for 
Seleukos IV or, better, his son Demetrios I, and from the colossal gilt-bronze 
Hercules in the Palazzo dei Conservatori (Helbig, Fiihver? No. 1005), and its like, 
S. infers a Syrophcenician school in the second century B.c. The history of Grzeco- 
syrian sculpture is sketched; and the influence and meaning of the long-backed 
and round-shouldered pose of the Apoxyomenos are discussed. F. Dibelius, Zur 
Geschichte dey blauen Grotte auf Capri. Its discovery, and reasons for connecting it 
with Tiberius. J. 1., Ein Brief Friedrich Ritschis: in praise of Ribbeck (1858). 

AXXILI. 2. 

E. Lowy, Zur Aithopis (with plates). With the help of the kylikes of Pam- 
phaios in the B.M. and of Duris in the Louvre, L. infers how the end of Memnon 
must have been told in the Azthiopis; whence the Ziad must have drawn its odd 
tale of the end of Sarpedon (II 431 sqq.). Other debts of our Homer to the Azth.. 
and the date of the Azth., are discussed. B. Warnecke, Die biivgerliche Stellung der 
Schauspieley im alten Rom. ‘The evidence is reviewed. Incidentally, the existence of 
collegia of players in the third century B.c. is denied. A. Bauer, Hippolytos von Rom. 


Philologus. LXXII. Heft 3. 1973. 

A. Miller, Die Schimpfworter in dey griechischen Komodie. A collection and dis- 
cussion of the various terms. H. F. Miiller, Plotinus tiber die Vorsehung. An enthu- 
siastic vindication of Plotinus. His philosophy is essentially Hellenic. W. Soltau, 
Classis wud Classes in Rom. Contends for the military, not timocratic, origin of the 
classes and centurtae. O. Konnecke, Zu Theokvit. Discusses Theocr. 7. 95 sqq,, 
10. 18, and 22. W. Gurlitt, De hiatu im Dionysia Halicarnassensis De Antiquitatibus 
Romanis libris obvio. (1) Statistics for hiatus; (2) Emendations of text. F. Lam- 
mert, De C. Julii Solim Collectaneis a Guidone de Bazochus admbitis. Gives particulars 
about Guido de B, who died 1203, and illustrates his borrowing from Solinus. 
Th. O. H. Achelis, De Aristophanis Byzantit argumentis fabularum I. A very full 
statement of the case for attributing tmroféces to Aristophanes. Part I. discusses 
the quotation from the Etym. Genuinum, etc., and gives an account of the extant 
trobeces. A. Miller, Dey Schauplatz in Anstophanes’ Wespen V. 1123 ff. Argues 
(against Wilamowitz) that the scene took place in the open. S. Eitrem, Die Heva 
mit dey Scheve. This Hera is not dudadnropos, as generally stated. Iron was very 
rarely used for this purpose, owing to superstitious dread (cf. Soran, Gyn. 80). 
Rather she represents the bride whose hair was cut short. H. Blimner, “Ades. 
Shows that the metaphorical meaning of dAes= wit (Lat. sales), does not occur earlier 
than Plut. Comp. Aristoph. et Menand. 4 p. 854 c. In earlier passages, generally 
quoted, the word has a different sense. 


iow tls Telit 4. 1914. 

P. Maas, Verschiedenes. (1) Strabo excerpts contained in Psellus; (2) Hesy- 
chius, father of Synesius; (3) Suggestions in Krumbacher’s Moscow collection of 
proverbs, Theocritus (15. 8 read Aivos for rijvos), Simmias, Alciphro, Aristophanes, 
Pindar. P. Corssen, Die epischen Gedichte des Euphorion, Criticisms of Suidas’ 
notice: xtAlwv érév suggested for xtAiwv éerav, U'js Hepiodos for “Hatodos. In Berliner 
Klassiker-texte V. 273. 2 proposes Awitépys for vwirepns. K. Svoboda, Die Abfassungs- 
zeit des Geschichtswerkes des Polybios. 1-XXXI 21 were written down before 146 B.c. 
Publication began at end of Polybius’ confinement at Rome, but only I-IV or V 
were then published. The work was resumed some time after 146, and finally 
brought to an end. G. A. Gerhard, Dey Prolog des Persius. In this Choliambic 
piece Persius appears as the imitator of Hellenistic satire, not yet as the Roman 
satirist. A. Miiller, Die Schimpfworter in der vimischen Komédie, The words collected 
and discussed. P. Lehmann, Cassiodorstudien. (iii.) A correction of Manitius ; 
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(iv.) Isidore’s dependence on Cassiodorus, illustrated by parallel passages. Th. O. 
H. Achelis, De Avistophanis Byzantit argumentis fabularum II. The trobeoeis carefully 
analysed and compared, Here oxyvy, xopés, tpdAoyos and diackadrka are dealt with. 
O. Weinreich, Ein Gedicht des Anstoteles. Defends gen. ¢tAims frag. Arist. 673. R. 
E. von Stern, Graffiti. Inscriptions scratched on vases. A. Sonny, Zur Moshauer 
Sammlung mittelgriechischer Sprichwortery. Some further corrections. K. Preisen- 
danz, Die Homeromantie Pap. Lond. CXXI. An arrangement of the fragments. 


Revue de Philologie. Vol. XXXVII. No.1. 1913. 


L. Havet, Notes on the text of the Lives of Virgil (Donatus lines 286 sqq. 
Brummer, |. praestawit for praestywit) and Phocas 74, Hor. Carm. 1. 7. 23 (proposes 
populna) 28, 19 (omit et or ac) Epod. 2. 15, 16 (place before 11) 5. 55 (argues for dum), 
15. 7, 17. 39, 16. 61-62 and 49, 50 (two alternative couplets from different editions of 
the epodes),Caym. Saec. 26 supports Bentley’s dictum stabilis per aewum by diplomatic 
considerations. P.Collomp, A source of Clement of Alexandna and the pseudo-Clementine 
Homilies. The excerpta ex Theodoto and the Eclogae Propheticae which follow the 
Stromateis of C. are seemingly extracts from a work frequently used for the Stvom. ; 
and the Homilies have drawn from this or a kindred source. J. Marouzeau, The 
Value of the MSS of Seneca’s Dialogues. Protests against the unique importance 
assigned by recent editors to the Milan MS. A. P. Fabia, The Embassy of Otho to the 
Vitellians, Analysis of the account in Tac. Hust. 1.74. A. Diés, Platomica, conjec- 
tures on Theaetetus 166a-168) and Symposium 186a—-188e. L. Bayard, note on a 
Christian inscription and passages of S. Cyprian. C. Picard, Inscriptions of the 
Theatve at Ephesus and the worship of the Ephesian Artemis. Utilises the epigraphical 
material published by the Austrian Mission, Forschungen in Ephesos vol. 2. A. Bour- 
gery, Notes on the text of Seneca. Mostly in defence of the MS. tradition, B. 
Haussoullier, corrections in inscriptions of Selymbria, B.C.H. xxxvi. 1912, Nos. 9-11. 


No. 2. 
P. Préchac argues at length that the Epicurean of Cic. Fam. VII. 12. 1 


| 


% 


(addressed to Trebatius) is Velleius (MSS. Zezus). L. Havet, the sign / or /, in the © | 


archetype of Varro’s Res Rust. isa corruption of Z (= (jre:) affixed to obscure passages. 
P. Collart, Nonnus as epigrammatist. A collection of passages (e.g. XVII. 74-80) from 
his epic poem which show this quality. Thesame. Anth. Pal.g. 198. 2 is an imitative 
allusion to the Dionysiaca (cf. id. 29. 273. 5.2 etc.). L. Delaruelle, On Livy’s mode 
of writing history: a sceptical analysis of IV. 17-19 (the episode of Cossus). P. 
Vallette, Phoenix of Colophon and the ‘ Cymc’ poetyy. His choliambics show ‘ Cynic’ 
influence, that is all. D. Serruys gives reasons for thinking that Phoenix and the 
pseudo-Heraclitus belonged to a sect of Cynics which had qualified the doctrines of 
Diogenes by an admixture of those of Heraclitus. A. Diés, discussion of textual 
difficulties in the ‘EAévns éyxdpuov of Gorgias. 


No. 3. 

Ch. Joret, The Lappa in Pliny and its equivalents in Theophrastus and Dutoscorides. 
Lappa is not the Galium Aparine of Linnaeus; but the Arctiwm Lappa or the burdock. 
J. E. Harry, conjecture on Eur. J, A. 1193. L. Havet, Tib. I. to. 11 for uulgi vead 
Valgi [Heyne’s conjecture]. R. Pichon, on the Atellanae. In Livy VII. 4 the 
words ‘ conserta fabellis Atellanis potissimum’ mean ‘constructed by the help of stoves 
chiefly those of Atella.’ The same, Critical Notes on the de uita beata. On 4, 4 
(as A), 7. 1 read ‘imiucunda sed honesta,’ 13. 2, 3 read ‘itaque non quod dicunt 
plerique infamis est ‘at immerito,’ etc. T. Walek, An unpublished Delphian 


inscription, Treaty of alliance between the Aetolians and Boeotians, assigned to 
B.C, 292. 
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No. 4. 

W. H. Buckler, Monuments of Thyativa. A collection of twenty-one Greek 
inscriptions, with facsimiles and elucidations. P. Roussel, Sale of Civic Franchise. A 
note on the first inscription in vol. 2 of the Forschungen in Ephesos which has been 
misunderstood. It gives the conditions under which the full franchise might be 
obtained from the State for a sum of six minae. 


Rheinisches Museum fiir Philologie. XLIX.1. Festschrift for J. M. Stahl. 

O. Seeck, Die Reichsprifektur des vierten Jahrhunderts. The office is a college of 
two praefects. Osiris and Typhos in Synesius’ Aiy’ario. Adyo. are Aurelian and 
Caesarius. Valuable discussion of historical authority of the Codex Theodos. 
Chronology of Praefects from 379 to 387 a.p.: development and powers of the office 
since Diocletian. F. Philippi, Zuv Peutingerschen Tafel. The Road-system of the 
Empire comes from the times of Hadrian: other geographical detail is due mainly 
to retouching ; apparently we have a handy publication made from a monumental 
edition displayed on the wall of some public building: relation of the tabula to 
the Geographus Ravennas, etc. P.Cauer, Dev Verlauf der Kampfszenen in M und O. 
Critical analysis: determination of points in common between the two books, and 
signs of adaptation to them elsewhere in the J/iad. The other parts which deal with 
the Three Days’ Fighting are older than the Fight at the Wall, and yet show refer- 
ences to it: their relation with M is not so organic as that of O with M. P. E. 
Sonnenburg, De Menandvi Heroe: to clear up the plot. L. Radermacher, Prodtkos 
bet Aristophanes. Suggests tentatively that the verbal nicety attributed to Euripides 
in the Fyogs is supposed to be learnt from Prodicus of Ceos. W. Kroll, Randbemer- 
kungen (continued). XXI.-XXVII. on points of Latin idiom, criticisms on Baehren’s 
articles, Mnem. 38. 395 sqq., Philol. Suppl. 12. 235 sqq., on drd Kowod constructions, 
etc. C. Hosius, Zur italienischen Uberlieferung des Lucrez. F comes from (X) but has 
been emended by a good scholar; it makes it possible to control independent mis- 
takes by L and provides ingenious and valuable conjectures. UV have some slight 
independent value. R. Wiinsch, Anmerkungen zur lateinischen Syntax. Notes on 
history or origin of phrases; on genitive of apposition, construction of invideo, on 
quod promisi institutum etc. in Cato Agvi cult., pp. 11, 16. H. Winnefeld, Zur 
Geschichte des syvischen Heliopolis. Traces the history of the town mainly from coins 
and inscriptions. F. Koepp, Das Geméilde dey Schlacht bei Oinoe in dey Stoa Poikile zu 
Athen. On the historical pictures at Athens): the battle of Oenoe is to be dated about 
456 B.c. K. Minscher, Zu Sophokles Ichneutai. Suggestions on the text: recon- 
struction of the action: the date probably between 468 and 458 B.c., as there is no 
clear sign of a third actor. E. Schweikert, Stvittige Interpunktionen in den Gedichten 
des Hovaz. Uses interrogation to explain certain difficult passages. So in C. III. 23 
read question after mica, taking hostia as abl. of comparison, favre et mica as abl. of 
instrum. K, Witte, Dey Hexameter des Ennius. Discusses the hexameter of Ennius 
as compared with Homer. Ennius’ main practice is to have strong caesuras in the 
first half of the verse, weak in the second. This is in part due to the influence of the 
national verse, the Saturnian. Much good criticism of current generalisations on the 
historical development of the Greek and Latin Hexameter. W. Schwering, De 
Ovidio et Menandro. Notes on the form of the phrase in Plaut. Poen. 337-8 with 
parallels. In Ovid. Avs Am. I. 99 there is apparently an echo not of Plautus but of 
Menander, who is Plautus’ source for the scene in question. Ovid’s phrase is 
imitated by later writers. O. Hoffmann, Das dorische 4 im Trimeter dey attischen 
Ivagédie. This is not explained adequately either by a borrowing from the chorus or 
by metrical convenience. The ‘ Rezitationsvers’ must come from an Ionic form 
already partly Doricised before Tragedy began, viz., the Doric Satyr-play. The 
development to tragedy proper was made at Corinth and so the Dorian admixture 
precedes the origin of Tragedy in Attica. A. Elter, Zu Andokides, Myst. 68. Ando- 
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cides’ family tree shows that here dveyuds eis should be read for dveyuot tpeis. A. 
Brinkmann, Zu Dionysius Brief an Pompetus und Demetrius rept éeppnvetas. In 
Dion, p. 237: 1, 232. 5, there is a gap in the archetype. In p. 226: 5,236) 97am 
text is defended. In p. 238: 15 sqq., there is no reason to athetise the repeated 
words; in 246: 16 sqq., read Soxe? ws 6 puOevdmevos eivar . . . dKpuSys etvar Os. . .; in 
Demetr. § 58, read Tots 75 kal Td oddev rpds Eros Aéyovuow ; in § 188 instances are given 
to support the conjecture Aerrais. 


Rivista di Filologia e d’Istruzione Classica. Vol. 42. No.4. 1914. 


A. Beltrami, A new manuscript of the Moral Epistles of Seneca. The writer continues 
his account of the Codex Quirimianus hymn in the last Rivista. He distinguishes the 
various hands and examines its relations to the other MSS. used by Hense in the 
Teubner edition, Of these the Laurentianus (L), which is about half a century 
earlier, is hearest to it. The Venetus (V) is closely allied to both, and also the 
Metensis (M), which is adduced as a corroborator of M. While QO agrees for the 
most part with the better MSS., it has on the other hand agreements, in good 
readings, with inferior MSS. and anticipates corrections of modern scholars 
(Erasmus, Madvig, etc.). Examples are given from Epp. 1-88. V. Ussani, Fresh 
Gleanings from Hovace. Tyndaris, the name of the citharistvia of Carm. 1. 17 (traditionally 
identified with Canidia or Gratidia) may have been suggested by the Tuvdapéoro 
yopSpos of Cercidas (Mel. II. 13) in a passage which bears a striking resemblance to 
Horace S. I. ii. 125 sqq. S.I. 4.35: some support for ‘non non cuiquam’ is derived 
from a scholium of the pseud Acron. which is emended. S. I]. 2. 42: he proposes 
tum for cum on the ground that guando is always temporal in Horace. S. Il. 3. 51: 
would read varis for variis. L. Pareti, The Derivation of Rhegium in Strabo (V1. 1. 6 
p. 258c) and the Samnite element in Bruttium. An array of lexicological and historical 
arguments demonstrating that Pais’ views on this passage are untenable. The 
Greek means that Strabo does not determine whether the city’s name Rhegium is 
derived from the breaking (pyyvivar) of the Isthmus or from the Latin word cor- 
responding to the Greek @acidcov, the Samnites using a Latin word because their 
ancestors (4pxnyérat, ie. the Sabini) were members of the Roman community and used 
Latin to a great extent (érl roAv, or ‘over a considerable extent of territory’). 
O. Nazari derives fenestva from the root of -fendo as an opening ‘ knocked out of a wall’; 
and connects glévia, whose double sense of ‘glory’ and ‘ boasting’ is illustrated by 
Kd0os, Ktdurtos, with gli-sco, so that it would be for gloi-sia (gloena). M. Lenstrantin 
de Gubernates communicates a Latin inscription to one Erotiane. FF. Pfister 
discusses the relations of the MSS. of the Vita Alexandri Magm with reference to 
F. Stabile’s previous paper in the Rivista. A. Gandiglio proposes to understand 
‘oculis—inunctis ’ Hor. S. I. 3. 25 as ‘unsalved eyes.’ An appendix gives an account 
of some recent classical publications written in Russian. 


Wochenschrift fur klassische Philologie. 1913. 


Dec. 1. Dtkaiomata, Ausziige aus alexandrinischen Gesetzen und Verordnungen 
in einem Papyrus des philologischen Seminars der Universitat Halle, herausg. von 
der Graeca Halensis (F. Zucker) I. R. Marquart, Die Datierung des Euripiderschen 
Kyklops (K. Busche). Dates it 412 with Andvomeda and Helena. E. Folzer, Die 
Bilderschiisseln der ostgallischen Sigillata-Manufakturen (Ph. Fabia). 

Dec. 8. B. Maurenbrecher and R. Wagner, Grundziige der klassischen Philologie, 
III. 1. Geschichte dey griechischen Litevatur. 1 Halfte. Die Literatur dev klassischen 
Zeit, von R. Wagner (J. Sitzler), ‘There is too much reference to other works for 
information that should be given here.’ A. E. Zimmern, The Greek Commonwealth. 
Politics and Economics in fifth-centuryy Athens (Fr. Cauer). ‘Shows a thorough study 
of the sources and a knowledge of the latest literature.’ Dzhaiomata, 11. (F. Zucker). 
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Dec. 15. E. Belzner, Homer und das vorhomerische Jahvtausend Griechenlands (F. 
Stirmer). ‘A valuable contribution.’ F. Kutsch, Attische Hetlgotiey und Heilheroen 
(W. Nestle). P. Remark, De amphovarum inscriptionibus latinis quaestiones selectae 
(A. Stein). ‘Exceptionally good.’ H. Bégli, Beitrige zur Lehre vom ius gentium der 
Romer (Grupe). 

Dec. 22, U. v. Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Reden und Vortrige. 3. Aufl. (Nohl). 
H. Dachs, Die Avous ex Tot tpoodmov (F. Stiirmer). An exegetic and critical account 
of Aristarchus’ rpdowrov 75 Aeyov. K. Link, De antiquissimis veterum quae ad Jesum 
Nazarenum spectant testimontis (M. Dibelius). 

Dec. 29. F. Preisigke, Bevichiigungsliste dey griechischen Papyrusurkunden aus 
Agypten. I. (P. Viereck). G. Bloch, La République romaine, les conflits politiques et 
sociaux (A. Rosenberg). 

1914. Jan.5. M. H. Ohnefalsch-Richter, Griechische Sitten und Gebvauche auf 
Cypern (W. Dérpfeld). ‘ Very interesting and learned.’ W. v. Bartels, Die etruskische 
Broncelebey von Piacenza (W. Schultz). C. Becher, De codicibus im Ciceronis ovatione 
Miloniana vecte aestimandis (Noh). 

Jan. 12. E. Nachmanson, Historische attische Inschriften (W. Larfeld).  E. 
Biedermann, Studien zurv dgyptischen Verwaltungsgeschichte in ptolemdischrimischer Zeit 
(A. Wiedemann), ‘Careful and clear.’ E. Kornemann and M. Meyer, Griechische 
Papyn, 1. 3, herausg. von E. K. and M. M. (K. Wessely). From the Museum at 
Giessen. 

Jan. 19. A. W. Verrall, Collected Literary Essays and Collected Studies in Greek 
and Latin Scholarship, ed. by M. A. Bayfield and J. D. Duff (Fr. Harder). ‘The 
reading of these volumes is always interesting, but for the most part the results 
appear more than doubtful.’ A. Grenier, Etude suv la formation et l'emploi des composés 
nominaux dans le latin avchaique (P. E. Sonnenburet). J.T. Allardice and E. A. Junks, 
An Index of the Adverbs of Plautus (P. E. Sonnenburg). 

Jan. 26. J. Dorfler, Die Kosmogonischen Elemente in dey Naturphilosophie des Thales 
(Fr. Pfister), F. Boll, Die Lebensaltey (W.H. Roscher). A contribution to ancient 
ethology and the history of numbers. ‘An excellent little book.’ A. Rosenberg, 
Der Staat dev alten Italikey (M. Gelzer). 

Feb. 2. G. Leroux, Vases gvecs et ttalo-grecs du Musée archéologique de Madrid 
(H. Lamer). R. Herzog, Die Umschrift der alteven griechischen Literatur in das tonische 
Alphabet (J. Sitzler). ‘Treated in a detailed and convincing way.’ E. M. Walker, 
The Hellenica Oxyrhynchia, its authorship and authority (M. Gelzer). ‘Deserves a 
numerous public in Germany also.’ 

Feb. 9. W. Sternkopf, Cicevo, Ausgewdhite Reden. 9. Bd. Die 7, 8, 9, und to 
Philippische Redery, erkl. von W.S. (A. Kornitzer). J. Tolkiehn, Dosithet Ars gram- 
matica, rec. J. T, (A. Kraemer). R. Foerster, Libani opera, rec. R. F. VII (R. Asmus). 

Feb. 16. C. Rothe, Die Odyssee als Dichtung und thy Verhdlitms zuy Ilias (F. 
Stirmer). ‘The leader of the tendency to regard the Homeric poems as a unity.’ 
E. A. Mangelsdorff, Das lyrische Hochzeitsgedicht ber den Griechen und Romern (R. 
Berndt). A. Steier, Avistoteles und Plinius (H. Blimner). 

Feb. 23. E. Fabricius, Zur Aviovistschlacht (R. Oehler). F. Stolle, Das auf dem 
sogenannten ‘ Afterberg’ angeblich aufgedeckte Cdsarlagey eine ‘ Dichtung’ (R. Oehler). 
H. J. Edwards, T. Livi Ab urbe condita libri. Praefatio. Liber I. Ed. by H. J. E. 
(E. Wolff). ‘Uneven, but with many excellent points.’ 

Mar. 2. L. Laurand, A propos d’Homeére. Pvogrés et vecul de la critique (Fr. 
Stiirmer). ‘Has shown the development of criticism from Wolf to the present.’ 
E. Hauler, Teventius, Phormio. 4. Aufl. von E. H. ‘An immense advance.’ F. W. 
Shipley, Preferred and Avoided Combinations of the Enclitic que in Cicero (J. H. Schmalz). 
G. Hess, Senecae ad Lucilium epistulae morales selectae, erkl. von G. H. 2. Aufl. von 
R. Micke (W. Gemoll). 
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Glotta. V. Band, 3 Heft. 1913. 


E. Schwyzer, Word-studies ; épvos, the asper not etymologically justified (cf. 
Opvupt) ; Kpoppvov ; ddea; yevvav from * yeveacev ; mepovas ; Exatdov: IAeBnpis; dufis=o 
—F.— és with the root sed in the last syllable. J. H. Schmalz, (4) Sentence-construction 
and Negations in Arnobius, in cases like vestem tlla non norunt, sellas naves atque avatra 
compingeve nec denique superlectilem ceteram where nec is retrospective; (i) Mixed Con- 
stvuctions in Latin, e.g. me nullam aliam meae Fotidi malle(Apul. Met. 3. 23) a contamina- 
tion of malle and the construction of praeferye. Compernass, Vulgania, quam citius 
potest profectus est (Mir. Thecl. 7), aut non for annon, vel=saltem, etc. Herbig, Faliscan 
datives in -ot, | mowillé in Vulgay Latin, of which a recent inscription supplies a good 
instance piacet from the year a.D, IOI, 


Indogermanische Forschungen. XXXII. Band, 3, 4, 5 Heft. 1913. 

This number contains (pp. 209-318) a very important article on Qualitative A blaut 
in which Hirt submits to a searching investigation many points left unexplained in 
his previous researches as published in his work on Ablaut (1900), and his Handbuch 
dey gviechischen Laut- und Formeniehve (2nd ed., 1912): types like * bhovos first appeared 
in the second elements of compounds; the European dialects show a vast extension 
of the o grade, while in Indian the lengthened grade (Dehnstufe) gained greatly in 
extent. Brugmann on drrw and its cognates; E. Hermann rejects ‘the artificial 
character’ of late Laconian, and emphasizes its natural development. Giinther, 
Doric Infinitives ; Zimmermann casts doubts on the Etruscan origin of the name froma. 


XXXII. Band; 1,2 Heit 1913: 


R. Bliimel (pp. 1-96) discusses, with numerous parallels from cognate languages, 
the origin and history of the Bevetchsakkusawv in Greek. J. Scheftelowitz, Indo- 
germanic zg. Zg became jj in Old Indian, and not dg as generally assumed. In 
Greek Idg. z did not disappear before y, £, 6, @. 


Zeitschrift fur vergleichende Sprachforschung. XLV. 4. 


W.S[chulze], An. ganga med veri: Old Norse parallel to Lat. duceve, Skt. vahatt. 
Paul Diehls, Nochmals die spontane Nasalievung : such nasalisation in Swabian dialect 
is due to an old -w-. W.S., Kypr. tyywa <év-yia: Goth. ala-kjo. R. Loewe, Die 
Haplologte im schwachen Prateritum des Geyrmanischen: a defence of his theory against 
Collitz. Althochdeutsch. w im Auslaut: on the double representation by o and u. 
W.S., fom. ecco; occurs first in Otfrid, 4, 24, 12. H. Jacobsohn: Got. ogs, Jat. vel. 
Discussion of question whether the latter is impv. or injunctive. Max. Niedermann, 
Kleine Beitrage zur lateimischen Wortbildung. Lupanay <*lupanal formed on analogy of 
Bacchanal (lupanar: Bacchanal /|; pulvicave <pulwinus + ceruical. W.S., Lat. ructus: 
associated popularly with vuptus. Dovisches in Thucydides 5, 77, 79. W. Havers, 
Miszellen. 1, Randbemerkungen zu E. Lofstedt’s Philolog. Kommentare zur Pevegvinatio 
Aethertae: (1) the diminutive, (2) temporal use of sic, ita, (3) pleonastic use of ingquit, 
(4) quam for quam si. I1. Medevt with Dative of the Person = ‘jem. heilen.’ III. Eysatz- 
worter f. Formen des italischen verb. subst. IV. mulier quae mulier. V. Lat. penes= 
‘nach jemandes Ansicht.’ W. Schulze, Zum Gedédchtnis Adalbert Kuhns. 


THE CLASSICAL QUARTERLY 


JULY, 1914. 


NOTES ON HORACE. 


Opes, 1. 3, I sqq.: 


Sic te diua potens Cypri, 

sic fratres Helenae, lucida sidera, 
uentorumque regat pater, 

obstrictis aliis praeter Iapyga, 
nauis, quae tibi creditum 

debes Vergilium: finibus Atticis 
reddas incolumem, precor, 

et serues animae dimidium meae. 


_ The sic of this passage is ordinarily taken as meaning, ‘on this condition,’ 
viz. the condition implied in veddas and serues. But du Mesnil (Bremer 
Rundschau, 1885, No. 258) urged that this interpretation was illogical. The 
fulfilment of the condition implied in veddas involves in itself the realization of 
the wish expressed in regat, and so makes that wish unnecessary. To this 
objection two answers have been made. Schiitz expresses the opinion that 
the prayer is for the perpetual enjoyment of the favourable conditions enumerated 
in verses I-4. But apart from the unnaturalness of this explanation, it involves 
the north-west wind as the perpetual attendant of the vessel. This would 
prevent its easy return to Italy. The other answer is that such ‘ matter of 
fact’ criticism should not be applied to poetry. But to the minds of many 
(myself among them) this seems a mere evasion of the question at issue. 
Most students of Horace, I venture to say, are far from satisfied with the 
traditional interpretation of the passage. 

Doederlein,' feeling the need of a clause of result after stc, proposed 
reading wt after Vergilium ; but this, while, of course, metrically possible, can 
hardly be considered the probable text, since result clauses with a parenthetic 
precor do not elsewhere occur. In my own edition of Horace (1901) I sug- 

1 Earle, Classical Papers, pp. 185sq.(=Proceed- has recently endorsed Doederlein’s proposal. 
ings of the Amer. Phil, Assoc, xxiv. pp. xxii. sqq.), 
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gested that this idea of result might be secured in another way, viz. by 
regarding veddas as a jussive subjunctive explanatory of sic—‘ guide thee thus, 
viz. bring him safe to Attic shores!’! This interpretation is in perfect keeping 
with the sense of the passage. It also receives support from two other 
passages: Cato, De Agricultura, 70, 2, ‘per triduom de ea potione uni cuique 
boui dato. Ita diuidito, quom ter uni cuique dederis, omnem absumas,’ 
‘distribute it in such fashion, (that) when you have given it three times to 
each, you shall use it all up’; Martial, ix. 99, I sqq.: 


Sic in gramine floreo reclinis, 

qua gemmantibus hinc et inde riuis 
curua calculus excitatur unda, 
exclusis procul omnibus molestis, 
pertundas glaciem triente nigro, 
frontem sutilibus ruber coronis ; 

sic uni tibi sit puer cinaedus 

et castissima pruriat puella: 
infamem nimio calore Cypron 
obserues, moneo precorque, Flacce! 


The latter passage is precisely like the Horatian. The sic is explained 
by the following obserues—‘I hope you will enjoy the delights of Cyprus, 
bearing this in mind: avoid the dangers of the heated season!’ Wherever sic 
expresses a condition, the corresponding subjunctive or imperative invariably 
contains a request for some favour to be extended to the person speaking, in 
return for which the blessing contained in the sic-clause is entreated. There 
is a ‘quid pro quo.’ That any such notion is present in the Martial passage 
seems to me impossible. It may further be noted that the Horace and Martial 
passages are alike in that they both contain a parenthetic precor. 

I. 12, 45 sq.: 
crescit occulto uelut arbor aeuo 
fama Marcelli. 


Page renders this, ‘ Marcellus’s fame grows by the silent lapse of time.” 
That this conception would have been consistent with the thought which the 
poet here wished to convey may be freely admitted, but it is impossible that 
occulto aeuo should mean, ‘by the silent lapse of time.’ Occulto? aeuo could 
mean only ‘secret time,’ ‘hidden time,’ ‘concealed time,’ neither of which 
yields a satisfactory sense. The passage is really one of great difficulty, as is 
indicated by the fact that it has given rise to no fewer than three conjectures, 
while those who accept the traditional text vary widely in their interpretation 


1 Earle, op. cit, p. 186, calls attention to the fact that several modern editors have assumed a _ 


fact that my explanation was proposed by Hunter meaning to fit their conceptions of the exigencies 


in his edition of Horaceasearlyas 1795. Ihave of this particular passage cannot alter the facts 
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2 There are no other meanings of occultus. The 
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of the words occulto aeuwo. Some take these words as dative ; others as ablative 
(manner, separation, quality, time). It would be a gratuitous task to discuss 
the various renderings suggested for this phrase. Their very number and 
variety are a sufficient indication of the difficulty and uncertainty of the 
expression. Nor is help gained by Heinsius’s conjecture of aruo for aeuo, or 
by Peerlkamp’s Marcellis for Marcelli. Nevertheless, conjecture furnishes our 
best hope of securing an acceptable meaning for the passage. My own con- 
viction is that Horace here wrote occulte, and I have so printed in my own 
edition of 1901. The adverb occulte, ‘imperceptibly,’ occurs with decrescit in 
Lucretius I. 314: ‘ferreus occulte decrescit uomer in aruis’; with labitur in 
Ovid Met. x. 519: ‘labitur occulte fallitque uolatilis aetas.’ In Horace, 
Epp. I. 1, 80, we have ‘multis occulto crescit res faenore,’ where occulto, if 
retained, must go as adverb with crescit. The notion of ‘secret’ or ‘ hidden’ 
interest can hardly be taken seriously. Here also I should read occulte, and 
should attribute the error in both cases to the confusion of some copyist who 
falsely associated the word with aeuo and faenore. Another solution would be 
to keep occulto, the archaic form of the adverb; but surely the poet would 
have avoided the possibility of a false association of the word with the sub- 
stantive in each sentence, and would consequently have chosen occulte. At all 
events I desire to urge that the adverb be here recognized, since the meaning, 
‘ rows imperceptibly,’ ‘grows gradually,’ is the only one that adequately 
meets the demands of the context, and at the same agrees with the usage 
of the Latin language. 


I. 16, 5 sqq.: 
non Dindymene, non adytis quatit 
mentem sacerdotum incola Pythius 
non Liber aeque, non acuta 
sic geminant Corybantes aera, 
tristes ut irae. 


Barring 7’, all MSS. have the reading sic in line 8 of this ode, and Keller, 
Epilegomena, p. 66, is clearly right when he asserts that sic was undoubtedly 
the reading of the archetype of our extant MSS. of Horace. Nevertheless, 
Bentley’s conjecture si (the reading also of 7’) has enjoyed no little favour, 
being read by Miller, Kiessling, and Vollmer, not to mention editors of less 
authority. I shall not attempt to enumerate the telling arguments already 
urged against the acceptance of this change, but desire to call attention to an 
important consideration which, so far as I am aware, has never been taken into 
account. If we read si, aeque is then correlative with wt. The Thesaurus 
Linguae Latinae shows no instance of aeque ut before Pliny the Elder and even 
after that time the usage is extremely rare, the variant et or ac alternating with 
ut in many of the passages for which some MSS. give ut. The Thesaurus, it is 
true, does seem to suggest the occurrence of three instances of aeque ut earlier 
than Pliny the Elder; but none of these will bear scrutiny. The three 
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instances are: Varro, Sent. 26; Cic. Phil. ii. 94; ‘ quis cuiquam inimicior quam 
Deiotaro Caesar? aeque atque huic ordini, ut equestri, ut Massiliensibus, ut 
omnibus quibus rem publicam populi Romani caram esse sentiebat’; Seneca 
Rhetor, Cont. Exc. 4,8; ‘aeque dignus est poena qui ipse uim adhibet et qui ab 
alio admota ad lucrum suum utitur.’ No one of these citations, I repeat, will 
bear scrutiny. The Sententiae of Varro in the form in which they have 
descended to us are admittedly late. The Cicero passage is grossly misinter- 
preted. In this, wt does not go with aeque, but with an imimicus understood ; 
the correlative of aeque is atque; ut is here equivalent to sicut—‘as hostile as he 
was to the Senate, just as he was to all who really loved the Commonwealth.’ 
In the passage from Seneca Rhetor, Kiessling’s text gives, not aeque dignus ut, 
but aequus et, and this without any critical variant. If, therefore, Horace be 
credited with the employment of the locution aegue ut, it will be the first 
instance in Latin literature. It will also be the only instance in any poet, and 
(granting the soundness of the other instances cited in the Thesaurus) one of 
eight instances, at most, in the entire literature down to the time of Lactantius. 
The other seven instances given in the Thesaurus are attributed to Pliny the 
Elder, Pliny the Younger, Fronto (2), Gaius, Ulpian, Apuleius. That a search- 
ing examination of the textual authenticity of these passages might completely 
undermine the foundation of the locution aeque ut is not impossible. In the 
Apuleius passage (Apol. 14), aeque ac is apparently the better attested reading ; 
only one MS. has wt. At all events, the attribution of the usage to Horace 
seems, under the circumstances, most hazardous. 


TLS 8 
nec Laconicas mihi 


trahunt honestae purpuras clientae. 


On this passage, Kiessling* observes: ‘trahunt purpuras wird jetzt in der 
Regel von dem Tragen purpurner Schleppgewadnder erklart. Weshalb aber 
Horaz, um den Reichen zu charakterisieren, Ehrbarkeit und Putz gerade der 
Klientinnen hervorhebt, bleibt unklar. Einfacher ist die Erklarung, welche 
tvaheve von dem Spinnen bez. Weben der Purpurwolle verstand.’ Despite 
Kiessling’s conclusion, I hope to show that the interpretation, ‘trail their 
purple robes’ is alone possible. 

In support of the meaning, ‘spin,’ ‘weave,’ Kiessling cites Varro, fy. 190, 
B; simul manibus trahere lanam. But it is a pure assumption to attach to 
trahere in this passage the meaning of either ‘weave’ or ‘spin.’ Harper’s 
Latin Dictionary, it is true, defines tvaho as meaning ‘spin,’ ‘manufacture’ 
(I. B, 8), but without justification. The true meaning is shown by an examina- 
tion of the passages in which the word occurs. The most important (if not 
all) of these are the following: 


The Varro passage cited above. 


1 ste Auflage, besorgt von Richard Heinze. 
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Juvenal ii. 54 sqq.: 
uos lanam trahitis calathisque peracta refertis 
uellera, uos tenui praegnantem stamine fusum 
Penelope melius, leuiusque torquetis Arachne. 
Ovid. Met. xiv. 264: 
quae uellera motis 
nulla trahunt digitis nec fila sequentia ducunt. 


Ibid. xiii. 511 (Hecuba, speaking of Penelope) : 


quae me data pensa trahentem 
matribus ostendens Ithacis, ‘ haec Hectoris illast 
clara parens.’ 
Ibid. ii. 411: 
lanam mollire trahendo. 


Id. Herotdes iil. 75: 
nos humiles famulaeque tuae data pensa trahemus. 


But in all these passages the word means ‘card’ not ‘spin.’ In the cita- 
tion from Juvenal we clearly have a reference to two processes connected with 
the working of wool: (1) the carding; (2) the spinning. Schiitz, in his note 
on the Horace passage, cites the passage from Juvenal as supporting the mean- 
ing ‘spin’; but he cannot have intelligently examined the context. Weidner, 
in his note ad Joc. correctly interprets, ‘‘ you card the wool and carry the carded 
fleeces in baskets.” The spinning is subsequent, and is obviously referred to 
in the words: tenui praegnantem stamine fusum torquetis. 

So, too, in the three passages from Ovid’s Metamorphoses (two of which 
Schiitz cites in further support of the sense of ‘spin ’) the sense is ‘card,’ as is 
distinctly recognized by Siebelis and Polle in their notes on these passages. 
The context of xiv. 264, in fact, makes the meaning ‘spin’ impossible, for the 
nymphs are said neither to perform the operation indicated by wellera trahere 
nor to spin (fila sequentia ducunt). In Met. xiii. 511, the idea is that Hecuba 
shall be compelled to perform the most menial and servile tasks, among which 
carding was certainly one of the humblest. The same notion is at the basis of 
the lines quoted from the Heroides, as indicated by the words humules, famulae. 
In Met. ii. 411, mollive could not apply to spinning, but does apply perfectly to 
carding, by which the matted and tangled fibres of the wool are disengaged 
and made soft and flexible. The Varro passage alone fails to give internal 
evidence of the meaning of trahere, but in view of the other established instances 
of the signification of the word, it presumably bears the same meaning here 
also. At least, the passage furnishes no evidence in support of the meaning 
‘spin.’ 

The meaning ‘card’ is also a perfectly natural one for tvaho, as the word 
regularly connotes a certain inertia or reluctance on the part of the person or 
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thing to which it applies. An expression like fila sequentia trahunt (instead of 
ducunt, as above) would be impossible. 

The situation, then, is this: tvahere can mean ‘ card’ and is found in this 
sense combined with lanam, pensa, uellera. Can it be taken in the passage 
from Horace in the same sense with purpuras ? This raises the question of the 
meaning of purpurae. Horace elsewhere uses this word of the dye or of the 
finished garment—e.g., Odes III. 1, 42; IV. 13, 13. Nor does any other 
writer seem to use it of purple wool—the sense that would be demanded here. 
Moreover, the Romans did not card the dyed wool, which would have involved 
needless waste. They dyed it after carding. See Marquardt, Das Privatleben 
dey Romer, p. 504; Bliimner, Technologie und Terminologie der Gewerbe und 
Kiinste, 1. p. 221. It seems clear, therefore, that trahere cannot bear the sense 
of ‘card’ in our present passage, for the conception of carding either the 
purple dye or purple garments would be absurd. 

On the other hand, tvahere can mean ‘trail,’ ‘ draw after one,’ of a garment, 
and is so used in Hor. Ars Poet. 215; ‘trahere per pulpita uestem.’ Under the 
circumstances, this seems to be the necessary meaning in the passage in 
Odes, 11. 18, 7 sq. Porphyrio, to be sure, does take the phrase as meaning 
‘work the purple’ (purpuram carpere), adding that the wife of a candidate for 
office was assisted by the wives of his clients in preparing the official robe in 
anticipation of the candidate’s election. But whether this is true or not, it can 
have no bearing on the passage under discussion. More likely than not 
Porphyrio’s explanation is pure invention devised to fit his false interpretation 
of the line. 


CHARLES E. BENNETT. 
CoRNELL UNIVERSITY, 
Itwaca, N.Y. 


Meee iteNoOPOSITION IN PROPERTIVS. 


In the ninth elegy of his third book Propertius withstands the encourage- 
ments of Maecenas, who has urged him to attempt heroic themes. 


Maecenas eques Etrusco de sanguine regum, 1 
intra fortunam qui cupis esse tuam, 
quid me scribendi tam uastum mittis in aequor ? 


He declares himself unequal and unsuited to the task: different minds have 
different aptitudes ; Lysippus excels in one craft, Calamis in another; some 
race afoot and some in chariots ; 


hic satus ad pacem, hic castrensibus utilis armis: 
naturae sequitur semina quisque suae. 20 


So far his weapons of defence are taken from a common armoury ; but in the 
next verses he develops the argumentum ad hominem which was foreshadowed 
in ‘eques’ and ‘intra fortunam qui cupis esse tuam.’ Such promptings, says 
he, come strangely from Maecenas, whose own discreetness and self-repression 
will be famous in history, and whom he is resolved, so far as in him lies, to 
imitate. 
at tua, Maecenas, uitae praecepta recep, 21 
cogor et exemplis te superare tuis. 
cum tibi Romano dominas in honore secures 
et liceat medio ponere iura foro, .. . 
parcis et in tenues humilem te colligis umbras, 
uelorum plenos subtrahis ipse sinus. 30 
crede mihi, magnos aequabunt ista Camillos 
iudicia, et uenies tu quoque in ora uirum, 
Caesaris et famae uestigia iuncta tenebis : 
Maecenatis erunt uera tropaea ~ -. 


I hold my hand over the last word of u. 34 and I challenge the reader to 
guess it. He cannot: remember it by chance he may, but guess it he never 
will. Its sense indeed he knows or thinks he knows: it is a word meaning 
modestia; for nothing else would be coherent or even reconcilable with what 
the poet is saying. If the true trophies of Maecenas are anything other than 
the ‘iudicia’ which place him beside Camillus and the ‘ uitae praecepta’ which 
Propertius has taken for his own, they must on no account be mentioned. 
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The difficulty is to find a word of this sense which will suit the metre; but 
from passages like Plaut. Bacch. 613 ‘sine modo et modestia sum’ and Cic. de 
off. 1 15 ‘in omnium quae fiunt quaeque dicuntur ordine et modo, in quo inest 
modestia et temperantia’ it appears that modus sometimes approaches the 
abstract sense of modestia: probably then the hidden word is modus. 

I take my hand away and the word is fides. Out leaps the keystone from 
the arch, and the poet’s whole edifice of argument collapses into ruin. The true 
trophies of Maecenas are nothing related, however remotely, to Camillus in the 
past or Propertius in the present: they are his loyalty to his illustrious 
friend. 

From this scene of dissolution let us avert our gaze to II 1 17-42. 


quod mihi si tantum, Maecenas, fata dedissent rz 
ut possem heroas ducere in arma manus, 
non ego Titanas canerem.... 


regnaue prima Remi aut animos Carthaginis altae ae 
Cimbrorumque minas et benefacta Mari: 
bellaque resque tui memorarem Caesaris, et tu 25 


Caesare sub magno cura secunda fores. 
nam quotiens Mutinam aut ciuilia busta Philippos 
aut canerem Siculae classica bella fugae. . . 
te mea musa illis semper contexeret armis, 35 
et sumpta et posita pace fidele caput. 
Theseus infernis, superis testatur Achilles, 
hic Ixioniden, ille Menoetiaden. 
sed neque Phlegraeos Iouis Enceladique tumultus 
intonet angusto pectore Callimachus, 40 
nec mea conueniunt duro praecordia uersu 
Caesaris in Phrygios condere nomen auos. 


The difficulty of the couplet 37 sq. has not, like that of III 9 33 sq., 
escaped the notice of interpreters: it has now been under discussion for more 
than a century and a half. First of all we must determine the meaning of the 
verb testatur. testavt aliquem usually means testem adhibere aliquem, to take 
some one to witness. In what circumstances and for what purpose do Theseus 
and Achilles take to witness Pirithous and Patroclus? Translators add matter 
which is not in the Latin, and consequently differ in what they add. One 
explanation—that the two heroes cite their two comrades to convince the 
incredulous denizens of their two worlds that such a friend as Maecenas 
can actually exist—is best dismissed, as Vahlen Sitzb. d. kon. Akad. d. Wiss. 
Berlin 1882 pp. 279-80 dismisses it, without a word of comment; but 
here is the other: ‘Achill, dem Patroklus bis in den Tod treu geblieben, 
Theseus, der dem Pirithous bis in die Unterwelt gefolgt, rufen, jener vor den 
Gottern der Oberwelt den Patroklus, dieser vor den Géttern der Unterwelt den 
Pirithous zum Zeugen auf stets bewdhrter Freundestreue.’ Achilles then, 
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according to Vahlen, cites Patroclus to testify that he, Achilles, has been a true 
friend. But Propertius does not say so, and would be foolish if he did; for he 
cannot imply that Caesar cites Maecenas to testify that he, Caesar, has been 
a true friend; while if it is Maecenas who cites Caesar, Caesar is compared to 
Patroclus and Maecenas to Achilles. The words of the author, as they lie before 
us, contain neither the absurd meaning which Vahlen rejects nor the irrele- 
vant meaning which he approves; indeed, if ‘ testatur’ is to have the sense we 
have hitherto been giving it, they seem to me to contain no meaning whatso- 
ever. But testavt aliguem is capable of other senses; for instance in Luc. 
III 122 ‘ wtctorem clara testatur uoce tribunus’ it means that Metellus expostu- 
lates with Caesar and protests against his action: it cannot of course have any 
such meaning here in Propertius, but I quote the example to show that the 
sense of the phrase is not rigidly fixed. Now testari c. acc., when the acc. is 
the name of a thing, often means to bear witness of something and to keep its 
memory alive, as in Prop. III 7 21 ‘sunt Agamemmnonias testantia litora curas’; 
and the acc. may be the name of a person, as in III 13 51 ‘ torrida sacrilegum 
testantur limina Brennum’: the portal of Apollo’s temple, scorched by the light- 
ning launched in its defence, is a memorial of Brennus and his assault. This is 
not quite parallel to testatur Menoetiaden, for the presence of an adjective makes 
the meaning plainer; but it is analogous; and I understand our distich thus : 
‘Theseus before the lower world, Achilles before the upper, bear witness, the 
one of Pirithous, the other of Patroclus.’ Theseus in hell and Achilles in his 
isle of Leuce are everlasting remembrancers of their less famous comrades and 
keep their character and story from oblivion: no one sees the knight but he 
recalls the squire; so indissoluble is the bond. 

The couplet therefore is quite germane in sense to the poet’s theme, which 
is the close tie between Caesar and Maecenas; but it has no relation to 
the sentences around it. The comparison which it evidently contains is not a 
comparison to anything present in the context; and hence the natural 
perplexity to which it has given rise. Vahlen opusc. I pp. 303-9 undertakes its 
defence without understanding what it is that he has to defend. He adduces 
a number of passages like Pind. Nem. IX 39 sqq. Aéyeras wav” Exrope pev Kréos 
avOjoa Yxapavdpov yevpacw ayyod, Babvepypvotor © aud’ axtais“EXdpou .. . 
Séd0pKxev Tradl Tove’ ‘Aynovdduov péyyos ev adtkia porta (i.e. ut Hectori ad 
Scamandrum gloria floruit, sic Chromio ad Helorum iam in prima adulescentia) 
to prove that the poets often make comparisons without using wi or sic or any 
particle of comparison to advertise what they are doing; and having estab- 
lished this point at unnecessary length (though length, to be sure, is always 
necessary when Vahlen is the writer) he plumes himself as follows, p. 309: 
‘speramus fore, hoc dicendi genere, quod poetarum artem imprimis decet, 
plenius perspecto, ut desinant critici haec integerrima uerba (u. 37, 38) et hoc 
poeta maxime digna, quia exempla allata comparationis uinculo carent, in 
corruptelae aut interpolationis crimen rapere.’ Here are two ignorationes 
elenchi; one in ‘quia comparationis uinculo carent,’ one in ‘corruptelae aut 
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interpolationis crimen.’ The trouble is not the absence of a ‘ comparationis 
uinculum’ but the absence of the other term of the comparison ; it is not that 
the distich has no hook to hitch it to the context, but that there is no context 
to which the hook, if provided, could be hitched. Supply the ‘ uinculum,’ 
and try.? 
te mea musa illis semper contexeret armis, 
et sumpta et posita pace fidele caput. 
stc Theseus infernis, sic superis testatur Achilles, 
hic Ixioniden, ille Menoetiaden. 


Whither can stc testatur be referred? Not to the adjective fidele, and certainly 
not to the sentence te mea musa illis contexeret armis: Propertius is not com- 
paring Theseus with himself. The words Theseus testatuy Ixtoniden contain a 
comparison with some relation of Caesar to Maecenas, but that relation is no- 
where specified. Again, when Vahlen ‘sperat fore ut desinant critici haec 
integerrima uerba et hoc poeta maxime digna in corruptelae aut interpolationis 
crimen rapere,’ he ignores the greater part of the criticism which he ought to 
be answering. Most critics who suspect the passage suspect it neither of 
corruption nor of interpolation, and fully agree that the words are ‘ integer- 
rima’ and ‘hoc poeta maxime digna.’ Fonteine and Struve thought the 
couplet interpolated, Lachmann and Baehrens thought it corrupt; but these 
are a minority. What Burman said was this, ‘hi uersus, guantwmus Propertit 
genium spirantes, quomodo huic loco conueniant, non facile quis dixerit’; and 
what he proposed was to place the lines elsewhere, though he could find them 
no more suitable seat than between I 19 6 and 7. Volpi on the other hand 
had written in 1755 ‘fortasse post hoc distichon aliqua desiderantur’; and 
most of the malcontents agree with him that the difficulty of the passage is due 
to a lacuna. 

This lacuna can now be filled. The verses 37 and 38 are one member of a 
comparison whose other half is lost ; and its lost half has been found already, 
imbedded in an alien context and rending asunder like the wild fig the 
masonry in which it has struck root. 


Theseus infernis, superis testatur Achilles, II 1 37 
hic Ixioniden, ille Menoetiaden ; 38 
Caesaris et famae uestigia iuncta tenebis : III 9 33 
Maecenatis erunt uera tropaea fides. 34 
sed neque Phlegraeos. ... II 1 39 


Even as Theseus preserves Pirithous from oblivion, and Achilles Patroclus, so 
will Maecenas be inseparably linked with the renown of Caesar. Pind. 
Nem. IX 39 sqq. and the other examples amassed in Vahlen’s six pages are 
parallels, not, as he represented, to verses 37 and 38 standing lone and lost, 
but to the pair of distichs which I have put together. 

If this were prose, the third verse would need the personal pronoun, ‘tu 


1 Since the distich is appended, not pre- ‘Colchida sic hospes quondam decepit Iason,’ 
fixed, the particle will be sic, not wt: Il 21 11 Ouid. met, XV 855 etc. 
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tenebis.’ But in poetry the nominatives tu and ego, even where contrast or 
emphasis seem to demand them, are often omitted. A good parallel is fur- 
nished by Hor. serm. II 3 211-3. 


Aiax, immeritos cum occidit, desipit, agnos: 
cum prudens scelus ob titulos admittis inanis, 
stas animo? 


In prose it must have been ‘tw cum prudens’ etc. I add a few more 
examples out of many: Hor. efist. II 2 91 ‘carmina compono, hic elegos,’ 
Ouid. her. VI 135 ‘prodidit illa patrem, vapui de clade Thoanta,’ XII 187 
“si tibi swm uilis, communis respice natos,’ XVII 99 ‘quam multos credis 
iuuenes optare, quod optas,’ XIX 185 ‘quod cupis, hoc nautae metuunt,’ 
Luc. II 292-5 ‘gentesne furorem | Hesperium ignotae Romanaque bella 
sequentur | diductique fretis alio sub sidere reges, | otia solus agam?’? Some- 
times even both of two contrasted pronouns may be omitted: Mart. V 13 9 
“quod sum, non potes esse.’ 

When they enquired of Solon why he had provided in his code no penalty 
for parricide, he answered that he thought nobody would ever do such a thing ; 
and there prevails a tacit assumption, no truer than Solon’s, that transposi- 
tions of this nature do not occur. They do occur, as anyone can ascertain 
who cares to know; but their occurrence is disquieting, so they are noticed 
with reluctance and rapidly forgotten. Iwill here hand over two specimens of 
the offence to be dealt with more maiorum: sew them up together in the usual 
sack and drown them according to precedent in Lethe. 

The first shall be Ouid. vist. III 11 21 sq. Ina thirteenth century MS, 
Paris. 7993, this distich is missing from its place and found between IV 7 18 
and 19: ‘Sphingaque et Harpyias serpentipedesque Gigantas | centimanumque 
Gyan semibouemque uirum. | 1m causa facili cuiuis licet esse disertum | et 
minimae uires frangere quassa ualent. | haec ego cuncta prius quam te, carissime, 
credam | mutatum curam deposuisse mei.’ This transposition has no apparent 
cause, but the second example is different. In one family of the MSS of 
Germanicus phaenomena the seven verses 387-393 are placed between 285 and 
286. Their omission after 386 seems to be a pure accident, but the place of 
their insertion can be explained bya cause to which I have alluded in my notes 
on Manil. II 232 and 330. A reviser notices that certain lines have been left out 
and adds them at the end of the book. Then comes a copyist who wishes to 
put them back in their place: where is that? The first verse of the seven, 
387, is ‘nec procul hinc dextra defundit Aquarius undas’: he turns over the 
leaves, lights upon 285 ‘dextra manus, latices qua fundit Aquarius, exit,’ and 
there he inserts them. The Propertian couplet III 9 33 sq. may have 
wandered to its present.abode in the same way. It contains the names 
Caesaris and Maecenatis: the scribe who finds it astray looks about him for a 
context, and in III 9 he sees Maecenas at u. 21 and Caesar at u. 27. 
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THE TEXT OF THE BSELLVM GALLICVM: AND THE 
WORK OF H. MEUSEL. 


EVERY ONE who has used Dr. Meusel’s excellent edition of Caesar’s 
Bellum Ciuile will welcome the first volume, comprising Commentaries I.-IV., 
of his final edition of the Bellum Gallicum. Nominally, each of the two books 
is a revision of the work of other men,—in the former case of Kraner and 
Hofmann, in the latter of Kraner and Dittenberger ; really each, especially the 
latter, contains the fruit of so much independent research that the personalities 
of the older editors are obscured. That part of the joint work of Kraner and 
Dittenberger which corresponds with the revision consisted of 199 pages; the 
revision extends to 464. As Meusel remarks in the Preface, it is no longer 
intended for the use of schools, but of teachers and classical scholars. The 
historical introduction and the section on the Roman army, which retain much 
of Kraner’s work, have been carefully retouched; many of the footnotes have 
been corrected or rewritten; many, both on linguistic points and on the 
subject-matter, have been added. But what places this edition in a class by 
itself is its amazingly thorough Critical Appendix. Although it deals with less 
than half of the Bellum Gallicum, it fills 118 closely-printed pages; and it would 
have filled half as many again if, in the case of all those variants and passages 
of doubtful authenticity which the editor had already discussed, he had not 
contented himself with merely referring to his published writings. 

Few English scholars have critically studied the text of the Bellum 
Gallicum, and very little is known here about Meusel’s critical work. In 
a valuable handbook, recently published, I read that for the constitution 
of the text seven MSS. only are of value, five of which belong to a group 
descended from ‘a common parent a,’ while ‘to the second group 8 belong 
two MSS. (TU) [now generally designated ah], presenting a text which has 
been polished at some period by an editor who has endeavoured to tone down 
Caesar’s terse and vigorous style by touches of Ciceronian elegance’;? and 
again, ‘ The first class was preferred by Nipperdey and others, while the second 
has found a champion in Meusel.’ This observation seems to suggest that 

1C, Iulit Caesaris commentarit de bello Gallico Berlin, Weidmannsche Buchhandlung. 1913. 
erklart von Fr. Kraner und W. Dittenberger. 2 It is true that in certain passages the writer 
Siebzehnte, vollstandig umgearbeitete Auflage of the archetype of B deliberately altered 


von H. Meusel. Erster Band. Mit einer Karte Caesar’s text; but even a is not free from 
von Gallien von H. Kiepert und drei Planen. gratuitous emendation. 
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Meusel prefers the second class. It would be more true to say that he recog- 
nizes its independent value. 

The truth is that not seven only, but nine MSS. are indispensable, and that 
to 8 belong not two only but four, which are known as a, f, h, and 1, the two 
former belonging to the family 7, the two latter to the family p. Both a and 
8, we all know, are commonly regarded as derived from the same archetype, X; 
but A. Klotz* has argued that the archetype of all the extant MSS. was a copy 
belonging to 8, and that a is descended from a copy belonging to the same 
group, in which readings from a MS. of the sixth century, published by Julius 
Celsus Constantinus and Flavius Licerius Firminus Lupicinus, were inserted. 
Meusel? has admitted that the pedigree which Klotz constructed may con- 
ceivably be right. 

Nipperdey not only preferred a, he rated 8 very low; but the evidence on 
which he based his judgement was inadequate. He was ignorant of i and /, and 
in his time a had not been accurately collated. Those who desire fuller 
information on this point should read the preface in Meusel’s critical edition 
of 1894. 

Let us see what Meusel has done for the constitution of the text. To 
begin with, he contributed two articles to the Jahresberichte des philologischen 
Vereins zu Berlin of 1885 and 1886, in which, after fixing the correlation of the 
various MSS., he proved that in many passages, besides those in which 
Nipperdey had been compelled to have recourse to 8, its readings were to be 
preferred to those of a, and definitely established its worth. Then followed 
the publication of his great Lexicon Caesarianum (1886-1893), which only just 
misses perfection because the collation of the best MSS. was not then com- 
plete, and therefore some of the readings are inaccurate. Meanwhile, however, 
Meusel himself collated the Ashburnham MS., known as S—one of the a group 
—which had been previously neglected, and also a, f, and h, correcting 
numerous errors which had been made by his predecessors, Diibner, Frigell, 
and Holder. Detlefsen furnished him with a collation of the Vatican MS. 
known as M, belonging to a, which in about four hundred passages differed 
from the collation of Frigell and from the one used by Diibner. Meusel 
examined these passages and found that Detlefsen was almost always right. 
Thus in 1894, soon after the last part of the Lexicon had appeared, he was able 
to produce an edition which for the first time offered a satisfactory apparatus 
eriticus. In the same year he published in the Jahresberichte an article of 
185 pages, in which 761 passages were minutely examined with regard to 
grammatical considerations, to the context, and to Caesar’s use of language.* 


1 Rheinisches Museum, 1910, pp. 224-34. 

2 Jahvesberichte des philologischen Vereins zu Ber- 
lin, 1912, pp. 18-21. These Jahresbevichte are 
published as supplements along with the Zeit- 
schvift fir das Gymnasialwesen and in the same 
cover. 

3 These articles were preceded by one in the 


Neue Jahrbiicher fir klassische Philologie of 1885, in 
which Meusel showed that, as regards the use 
of a and ab, B is much more trustworthy than a. 

4 Mr. W. E. P. Pantin, in a letter which 
I have just received from him, says ‘I found 
that the ’94 article interested me much, though 
I had no special interest in the text of Caesar, 
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For several years his time was fully occupied by professional duties; but in 
1910 he published in the Jahresberichte an article of 75 pages, dealing with 
passages which he regarded as spurious. I have briefly noticed his arguments, 
which often confirmed or reinforced those of other scholars, in my own modest 
edition. Of the valuable reviews of Caesarian literature which he has con- 
tributed to the Jahresberichte I need not speak. 

There could be no greater mistake than to suppose that Meusel takes 
sides with 8 against a. 
variance and cannot discover a particular reason for preferring one to the 
other, he follows a. Independently I came to the same conclusion myself 
thirteen years ago.! In the First Commentary Meusel decides in favour of 
a 100 times, in favour of 8 64; he decides in favour of one family or of one or 
more MSS. of a 20 times, of 8 19. In the Third Commentary the correspond- 
ing figures are 94, 76,7,and9. Those who have studied Meusel’s writings know 
the scrupulous impartiality with which he weighs the testimony of rival MSS. 
and the candour with which he welcomes well-reasoned correction. What he 
and his fellow-workers have done is to show that a does not deserve the 
preference which Nipperdey and his disciples ascribed to it, and that 8 deserves 
to be treated with respect. Indeed Nipperdey, although he was so imperfectly 
informed, tacitly admitted the claims of 8; and the editor of Caesar in the 
Bibliotheca Oxontensis, who made no use of f and /, didthe same. In the Seventh 
Commentary Mr. Du Pontet adopted the readings of 8, or of MSS. belonging 
to 8, 153 times, although he never did so if any way of escape was open; and 
of these readings 84 are not noticed in his brevis adnotatio critica. 

What I propose to do now is to show how far the text has been purified 
by Meusel, Walther, Richter, Rudolf Schneider, Klotz, and others; how far it 
must, unless better evidence comes to light, remain uncertain. 

First, as to interpolations, real or supposed. In some cases Meusel’s 
arguments seem to me conclusive; in a small majority he has, I think, shown 
that the passages in question are at least suspicious; but he is sometimes sure 
when his arguments do not seem to warrant more than doubt, and his attitude 
is generally that of a counsel for the prosecution rather than of a judge. I will 
give one instance. The paragraph? which describes the course of the Meuse 
and of the Rhine was long ago branded as spurious by von Gdler and others. 
Meusel devotes to it three pages of destructive criticism ; and Klotz,® after an 
even more elaborate examination, independently came to the same conclusion. 
My own opinion is that they have discovered ground for mistrusting the 
authenticity of the passage, but that some of their arguments are more or less 


On the contrary, whenever he finds the two groups at 


eae 


because it gave me so much information as to the 
written Latin of the time of Caesar. Anyone 
who wants to know what is classical Latin (in 
that sense) should work at that article of 
Meusel’s. If it had been issued as a separate 
work, it would be as well known in England as 
Lebreton’s book on Cicero,’ I may add that the 


two earlier articles are equally valuable ; and if 
I can persuade even a few English scholars to 
study all three, this little paper will not have 
been written in vain, 

1 Classical Review, 1901, p. 175. 

2 iv. Io. 

3 Cdsarstudien, pp. 36-43, 135-38. 
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weak, and that there is hardly one which, taken by itself, could not be, I 
do not say refuted, but reasonably answered. The description of the Rhine, 
says Meusel, is irrelevant; and the Meuse rises not in the Vosges, but on 
the plateau of Langres, both of which regions Caesar had visited. Strong 
reasons have been given for believing that the Batavi did not occupy the delta 
of the Rhine before the time of Augustus; and in iii. 28, 1 Caesar does not 
couple them with the Menapii and the Morini,—the tribes which, ‘while all 
the rest of Gaul was tranquillized, remained in arms.’ The Rhine did not flow 
through the country of the Nantuates; the geographical position of the 
Triboci is mis-stated; in the list of the Cisrhenane tribes the Rauraci, 
Nemetes, and Vangiones are ignored. The statement that the Rhine, as it 
approaches the sea, ‘branches off into several channels and forms numerous 
large islands’ is absurd. The Menapii occupied both banks of the Rhine ‘not far 
from the sea’; therefore there was no room for the Batavi and the ‘ fierce rude 
tribes ’ which are said to have occupied ‘ many’ of the ‘ numerous large islands.’ 
Caesar would not have written parte quadam ex Rheno, but parte Rheni ; caput 
fiuminis elsewhere [in prose] means not the mouth, but the source of a 
stream ; Caesar would have written Jongius immediately before milibus passuum 
LXXX instead of separating longius from milibus by ab Oceano; he would not 
have used the quasi-poetical expression citatus fertur, and he would have 
written partem magnam . . .. mcolunt, not pars magna .. . incolitur. 

Cannot something be said in reply? Irrelevant the description of the 
Rhine certainly is; but is vi. 24 strictly relevant, and is it not conceivable 
that even Caesar may. occasionally have been tempted to digress? Could 
every general be trusted to state accurately in what part of the theatre of a 
war which he had waged this or that river rises? It is by no means certain 
that the Batavi did not occupy the delta of the Rhine before the time of 
Augustus ; Lucan,} who aimed at accuracy, mentions them among Caesar’s 
auxiliaries; and J. H. Holwerda? argues from archaeological and literary 
evidence that the settlement took place in Caesar’s time. Caesar may have 
forgotten to couple the Batavi with the Menapii and Morini, just as in 
vii. 77, 14 he omitted to couple the Teutoni with the Cimbri; nor, indeed, is 
it certain that the Batavi, if they already occupied the delta of the Rhine, 
were in the same category with the Menapii and Morini.2 Even if they were, 
Caesar would have left so inaccessible a tribe unmolested.4 Certainly the 
Rhine did not flow through the country of the Nantuates; but Meusel him- 
self now adopts the reading of 7,— Nemetwm. The misstatement of the 
position of the Triboci and the omission of the Rauraci and Vangiones are 
evidence of carelessness, but not conclusive evidence of late authorship. The 
writer, whoever he may have been, was misinformed about the delta of the 
Rhine; why should not Caesar have been misinformed? ‘ Not far from the 
sea’ (non longe a mari)® refers, as Meusel himself says, to the neighbourhood of 


1 i. 431. 4 He did not attack even the Menapii in 
2 Mnemosyne, 1913, pp. 1-9. 3 ib. 56 B.C. Carib! ait Se a 
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Xanten and Cleve, above the first bifurcation of the Rhine; the insula 
Batauorum was below. Nor is one disposed to yield unreservedly to the 
linguistic objections when Meusel himself admits that prognati (11. 29, 4) is 
poetical, and that brewitas (ii. 30, 4) is used by Caesar in a sense which is else- 
where found only in poets and later writers. There is, however, if the text is 
right, one gross geographical mistake in the chapter, which I pointed out in 
1899, and which Caesar would not have made. He would not have written 
per (fines), but praeter ; and this objection could only be countered by supposing 
that pier, an abbreviation of praeter, was confounded with per. Moreover, 
though a chain is no stronger than its weakest link, the metaphor is not here 
applicable ; the authenticity of a paragraph which is assailable from so many 
sides is certainly open to grave suspicion; and I am only pleading that no 
passage should ever be condemned before due consideration has been given to 
all that can be said in its defence. 

Let us now attempt to classify the readings which Meusel’s apparatus 
presents. Everyone who systematically studies the text will observe a con- 
siderable number of passages in which obvious errors of the archetype were 
long ago corrected by emendations which have commanded universal assent. 
Thus in i. I, 5 Oceano has been substituted for oceanum ; in i. 10, 5 Segustauos 
for sebustanos; in 1. 16, 5 pracevat for pracerant; in i. 25, 3 wnflexisset for 
inflixisset; in i. 28, 5 parem for partem, and so on. The reader will also 
unhesitatingly cancel a large number of readings exhibited now by a, now by B, 
now by a family or MS. of either, which are so manifestly wrong that no 
editor would defend them. Next, perhaps, he will consider various passages, 
well known even to those who have not busied themselves much with textual 
problems, which are so corrupt that an editor must either adopt some one of 
the numerous emendations which they have evoked, or devise a new one, or 
merely obelize. A typical example is in i. 24, 2, where MB? have (ipse 
interim in colle medio triplicem aciem instruxit legionum quattuor ueteranarum 
[ueteranorum X]) ita uti supra se (in summo iugo duas legiones quas in Gallia 
citeriore proxime conscripserat et omnia auxilia conlocari ac totum montem 
hominibus compleri et interea sarcinas in unum locum conferri et eum ab iis 
[his X] qui in superiore acie constiterant muniri iussit); while in place of the 
words which I have italicized y~B! have ita uti supra. sed. Meusel originally 
adopted what Klotz calls the desperate remedy of bracketing ita uti supra se and 
ac totum montem hominibus complert et interea. He has now adopted, as I have 
also done, a conjecture proposed by Klotz, which is at all events far better 
than any other, not only yielding perfect sense, but being palaeographically 
sound :—(ipse interim in colle medio triplicem aciem instruxit legionum 
quattuor ueteranarum;) 1m summo iugo duas legiones quas in Gallia citeriore 
proxime conscripserat et omnia auxilia conlocamt, ita utt supra se totum montem 
hominibus compleret ; impedimenta sarcinasque (in unum locum conferri et eum ab 


1 Caesay’s Conquest of Gaul, p. 492 ; ed. 2, 1911, 2 Cdsarstudten, p. 239. 
D, 402, 0,9; 
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lis qui in superiore acie constiterant muniri iussit). In my edition and in my 
other books I have noticed every passage of this sort; and Meusel has of 
course discussed all that occur in his first volume. Turn now to the passages 
which Meusel handled in his memorable article of 1894. They deal exclu- 
sively with orthographical and grammatical questions; questions relating to 
style were reserved for later treatment. The independent value of 8 having 
been established, it was impossible, in deciding between variants, to appeal to 
authority; to follow a blindly would have led to hundreds of mistakes. 
Meusel treated every case upon its own merits; and his great Lexicon 
furnished him with a useful instrument. But I need hardly say that he did 
not merely compare Caesar with Caesar; wherever an appeal was possible, he 
appealed to the context or to recognized grammatical principles. In the great 
majority of instances his decision seems to me to be sound. Often he achieves 
moral certainty; and when probability only has been attained, one must 
acknowledge that his method was the only method available. Occasionally he 
has been able to revise his judgements. For instance, in 1894 he believed that 
Caesar had written mensium (1. 5, 3; vi. 18, 2); but the researches of 
C. Wagener?* have since convinced him that the true form is mensum. Let me 
give a few specimens of his work. In v. 35,5 a@ has (cum a prima luce ad 
horam octauam) pugnaretur ; B has pugnassent. The former is preferable because 
Caesar, in describing the duration of a battle, almost always uses the passive. 
In vy. 25, 4 a has (L. Plancum cum legione . . . in Carnutes proficisci iubet 
ibique hiemare, quorumque opera) cognouerat (Tasgetium interfectum, hos 
comprehensos ad se mittere) ; while in @ we find cognouerit. Meusel remarks 
that it is quite conceivable that Caesar, after stating in § 3 that Tasgetius had 
been put to death, and that the assassination had been reported to him, should 
have proceeded to imply, as he must have done if he wrote cognouerat, that he 
had ascertained the names of the assassins. Conceivable, but, considering the 
context, and particularly the words Hunc [Tasgetium] iimict palam multis 
ex ciuitate auctoribus interfecerunt. Defertur ea res ad Caesarem, improb- 
able. ‘The names,’ says Meusel, ‘of the actual murderers—the imimici of 
Tasgetius—were perhaps reported to Caesar; but it was, of course, more 
important for him to render the instigators of this political murder, who were 
also his own antagonists; powerless for mischief. In the interval between the 
report [mentioned in § 3] and the dispatch of Plancus he could not have 
identified the ringleaders; for not only was there no time (Plancum celeriter 
proficisci iubet), but the distance (Caesar being at Amiens) was too great. 
Therefore it is almost certain that Plancus had to institute the investigation on 
the spot, and accordingly cognouerit is necessary.’ Meusel, of course, utilized 
all that was good in the work of his predecessors. Thus, after remarking that 
in vi. 36, 3—magna multitudo calonum, magna wis tumentorum quae in castris 
subsederat (8)—subsederant, the reading of a, is grammatically sound, he 
adds, ‘Aber mit feinem Gefiihl bemerkt Schneider, diejenigen, die subsederant 


1 Neue philologische Rundschau, 1899, pp. 241-6. 
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schreiben, ‘‘iumentis voluntariae actionis partem maiorem, quam decet, ~ 
attribuunt et quod ad vim seu multitudinem eorum apte refertur, id ut minus 
apte de singulis dici videatur, efficiunt.” ’ 

Lastly, we have to do with a large number of variants which it was not 
consonant with Meusel’s plan to examine in his long article, but which he has 


studied in his Critical Appendix, and with others which he will doubtless . 


study in his second volume. I have dealt with a few of them in my larger © 
books and in the Classical Review. In many cases the divergence is between 
words; in others between arrangements of the same words. Thus iny.3,5 _ 
we have to choose between famtliaritate (a) and auctoritate (8); in v. 12, 2, 
between permanserunt (a) and remanserunt (8) ; in v. 12, 6 between atque (a) and 
et (8); in v. 13, 1 between pertinet (a) and latus tenet (8); in v. 42, 2 between 
nobis (a) and nostris (8). Again, in v. 52, 2,a has legione producta and B pro- — 
ducta legione; in v. 54, 4 a has tnferendi belli and B belli inferendi. When the 3 
choice lies, as it often does, between uf and uti, one must generally adhere to 
the principle of following a. In questions of order especially the decision is 
often extremely difficult. Sometimes there is as much to be said for one read- 
ing as for the other. Ini. 44, 3 who can choose between a se uno proelio (a) — 
and uno a se proelio (8)? The support which is forthcoming for the latter in — 
i. Q, I (velinquebatur una per Sequanos wia), vi. 5, 6 (duas ad eum legiones proficisct 
iubet), vii. 73, 8 (ternos inter se pedes distabant), etc. is not decisive; and one can _ 
only follow a. So again in i. 50, 4 sortibus waticinationtbusque (8) is as good as ~ 
sortibus et uaticinationibus (a), but no better; and a claims the casting vote. 
Sometimes one 1s obliged in the last resort to trust to one’s feeling for style. I 
will cite two illustrations from modern literature. The late Poet Laureate once — 
asserted that no sentence ought to begin with ‘And.’ Here is a case, taken ~ 
from Macaulay’s History (i., 1848, p. 613), in which not only a sentence, but a q 
paragraph begins with that conjunction. After describing the capture of the 


Duke of Monmouth, Macaulay ends a paragraph with the sentence ‘The a 


prisoner was conveyed under a strong guard to Ringwood.’ Then follows 
‘And all was lost; and nothing remained but that he should prepare to meet — 
death as became one who had thought himself not unworthy to wear the crown _ 
of William the Conqueror and of Richard the Lion-Hearted, of the hero of 
Cressy and of the hero of Agincourt.’ My other example shall be a stanza in 
which Matthew Arnold strengthened an impressive line by disregarding a 
grammar : . 
‘In his cool hall, with haggard eyes, 
The Roman noble lay; 
He drove abroad, in furious guise, 
Along the Appian way ; 
He made a feast, drank fierce and fast, 
And crowned his hair with flowers— 
No easier nor no quicker passed 
The impracticable hours.’ 
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A thousand years hence a critic may perhaps study the text of Arnold’s 
Dramatic and Lyric Poems. If he is a pedant, ‘nor’ (no quicker) will offend 
him. He will say ‘Is it credible that a poet of the Victorian Age was ignorant 
of an elementary rule of English grammar ?’ and, confidently offering ‘and’ as 
an emendation, he will ruin the line. Perhaps again an erroneous reprint of 
the History of England will omit ‘And’ at the beginning of that paragraph. If 
the critic has a feeling for style, he will prefer the text which retains the 
word. 

Meusel has not only a fine sense of grammatical subtleties, but also a 
feeling for style. I will give one instance in which his and mine, such as it is, 
are at variance ; or perhaps he did not think that the passage in question could 
be affected by such criticism. In iii. 14, 2, when Caesar is about to describe 
the sea-fight with the Veneti he writes (circiter CCXX naues eorum para- 
tissimae atque omni genere armorum ornatissimae) profectae ex portu (a) (nostris 
aduersae constiterunt); § has e portu profectae. Meusel in his previous editions 
followed a: now he adopts the reading of 8, only changing e into ex, which, as 
he has shown,! is certainly right. The reason which he gives is that with 
proficisct the statement of the place to or from which one goes almost always 
precedes the verb. Almost, but not quite. Here, as always, the reader who 
is in earnest will check Meusel’s Critica! Appendix by his Lexicon. Turning to 
vol. i., pp. 106, 1171, and to vol. ii., pp. 96, 1240-1, he will perhaps conclude 
that the arithmetical method is not always satisfactory. He will note one or 
two exceptions, which are significant,—Caesarem |se| arbitrari profectum in 
Ttaliam (v. 29, 2) and ipst profecti a palude ad ripas Sequanae e regione Luteciae 
contra Labient castra considunt (vil. 58, 6). The nuance of meaning that 
justifies the exceptional order here seems to me to justify it also in ili. 14, 2: 
is not the deliberate and majestic movement of the Venetian fleet out of 
harbour better expressed by profectae ex portu than by ex portu profectae? But 
I do not expect every one to agree with me; this is one of several passages in 
which the personal equation must tell.? 

I will cite a few other instances in which, although it is not easy to decide, 
the balance of probability seems to incline to one reading, and, finally, two in 
which there is no room for doubt. In every instance but one, I agree with 
Meusel’s published texts; but he has not yet stated the reasons for his choice, 
except in vii. 38, 3, and vii. 90, 4: in both these cases I found, after I had 
written this paragraph, that my reasons were identical with his. Inv. 12, 2 


1 Jahresbevichte, 1894, pp. 248, 9. well toss up as decide on this principle? Again 


2 Another instance in which the arithmetical 
method has perhaps been strained occurs in 
iii. 12, 4. Here Meusel originally adopted the 
reading of a, — oportunitatibus loci. He now 
follows 8, which reverses the order. The reason 
which he gives. is that elsewhere in B.G. and 
B.C. taken together oportunitas loci occurs once, 
loci oportunitas four times. When the relevant 
passages are so few, might not one almost as 


in iv, 31, 2, where Meusel follows B in reading 
comparari instead of comportari, he remarks that 
while comportave is used when the required 
materials are to be found in the neighbourhood, 
in this case they were to be fetched from the 
continent. I am not arguing against comparari ; 
but in B.C., iii. 42,2 we find frumentum ab Asia 
atque omnibus regionibus quas tenebat comportari 
imperat. 
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vemanserunt (8) seems to me more probable than permanserunt (a); for the 
writer is, I think, emphasizing the fact that the original Belgic invaders of 
Britain remained in the island, not the self-evident fact that their stay was 
permanent. In vii. 17, 6 I accept the reading of a—(hoc se ignominiae) 
laturos loco—which Meusel adopted in his critical edition, but which, in the 
reissue of his school edition (1908), he discarded in favour of loco laturos. 
When I read vi. 13, 1 (mam plebes paene seruorum habetur loco) and B.C. 
1. 33, 2 (Pompeius enim . . . dixerat eodem se habiturum loco qui Romae remansis- 
sent atque in castris Caesaris fuissent), I conclude that the claims of a and § are 
here equally balanced, and accordingly follow a. In vil. 24, 5 my literary 
sense leads me to prefer the reading of 8@—(tamen, quod instituto Caesaris) 
duae semper (legiones pro castris excubabant)—to that of a, semper duae. In 
vii. 38, 3 @ has (haec ab) Ais (cognoscite qui ex ipsa caede fugerunt); a has 
ipsis. Is it not likely that pss was written by a scribe whose eye had 
wandered to the following ipsa? In vii. 40, 3 Schneider gave a good reason 
for preferring (fratres Litauicci, cum comprehendi iussisset, paulo ante reperit 
ad hostes) profugisse (8) to fugisse (a). ‘ Mutati enim loci,’ he writes, ‘et 
liberi a periculo spatii significatio, quam praepositio addit, h.l. aptissima et 
verbum in his commentariis frequentissimum est.’ In vii. 32, 5 Sa—one MS. 
of a and one of 8—have (ciuitatem) ommnem esse (in armis), while the remaining 
seven MSS. have esse omnem. Every one, I think, will agree that the latter is 
right, and that the meaning is ‘the people were all up inarms.’ Lastly, in 
vil. g0, 4—(T. Labienum) cum duabus (legionibus . . . in Sequanos proficisci 
iubet)—the evidence against duabus cum (a) furnished by Meusel’s Lexicon 
(i. 759-65) is overwhelming. Here the arithmetical method is sound. : 
The nature of the evidence for the constitution of Caesar’s text is such 
that after the most diligent editor has done his utmost he is forced to acknow- 
ledge that in some passages there is no inherent reason for preferring one read- 
ing to another, and that in a considerable number, most of which, however, 
are comparatively unimportant, he can attain no more than probability, which 
is sometimes slight. But students who admit that each group, each family, 
each member of a family is entitled to consideration, will generally find them- 
selves agreed on which side probability lies. And for this result we are 
indebted to Meusel above all. I would only suggest that while he never falls into 


1] may say here that in the text of B.G. 
which I lately edited for the Medici Society I 
adopted in the following passages readings 
different from those of my other edition, which 
was published in February for the Delegates of 
the Clarendon Press. The corrections, although 
they were too late for the list of Corrigenda in 
the complete edition, were made in separate 
editions (also issued by the Clarendon Press) of 
i.) Mi Ive, ana Vv. 

iv. 3, 3- For dread hi. 

iv. 5, 2. For enim read autem. 

iv. 10, 3. For Nantuatium read Nemetum. 


iv. 32,2. For sese read se. 

v. 1,2. For subductionesque read subductionisque. 

I also bracketed quam in i. 42, 5, Romanorum in 
iii, 18, 8, and atque opinione timidiores in iii. 24, 5. 
In the second and fourth of these cases I assent 
to the arguments of Klotz, in the rest to those of 
Meusel. 

Finally, in viii. 6, 3 I made an emendation,— 
a T. (Labieno) instead of ab L. Nipperdey 
deleted ab L.; but in mentioning Labienus for 
the first time Hirtius would certainly have given 
the pruenomen, and T was often confounded 
with L. 
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the error of those who, as Madvig said, rationem captinam sub iugum codicum 
mittunt, he is sometimes prone to forget Boeckh’s warning, Im Allgemeinen kann 
man behaupten, dass von 100 Conjecturen, welche die Kritiker machen, nicht 5 wahr 
sind." German criticism occasionally condemns a word or a phrase in the 
archetype as unworthy of Caesar. Unless it is manifestly indefensible, I 
prefer to let it stand, even when this or that emendation seems probable, 
because I believe that Caesar had no time to spare for minute revision. 
Meusel,? arguing that the Bellum Gallicum was written in the winter of 
52-51 B.C., remarks that a practised journalist can easily write 1,500 words a 
day. A journalist, yes; but no man, least of all one who had to transact 
administrative business and to watch the course of politics, could write that 
amount and also polish it with the anxious care of a Flaubert. 

I suppose that in no department of human activity is the result, compared 
with the labour expended, so slender as in textual criticism. Even in the 
worst text one can see that the Bellum Gallicum was a great book. Nearly 
eighty years ago Macaulay, with a primitive edition of the Bellum Ciuile before 
him, said ‘ He is an admirable writer, worth ten of Sallust. His manner is the 
perfection of good sense and good taste.’* But to purify the text of Caesar has 
been to Meusel a labour of love; for he remembers the words of encouragement 
which Mommsen addressed to him—‘ Das edle Werk ist es werth, sich darum 
zu miihen. Der ungeheure Abstand dieser Commentarien zu allem, was sich 
sonst rémische Geschichte nennt, kann gar nicht tief genug empfunden 
werden.’ As soon as his second volume is published, readers who use his 
Lexicon will have the means of making up their minds about every single 
passage in which variants occur. Of course, within centain limits opinions 
will continue to differ; but the text will not be susceptible of much 
further improvement; and it is to be hoped that restless emendators will 
thenceforth keep within bounds their longing to correct it. If interest is to 
wane when finality has been reached in any branch of classical research, the 
outlook is not hopeful. Though there is no temptation to tinker at the text of 
Swift, one reads, admires, and enjoys. May the destiny of Caesar be the 
same. | 

And now I bid a long farewell to the Bellwm Gallicum, but not to the 
conqueror of Gaul. 


1 I owe these quotations to Mr. F. W. Hall’s peared in Etudes of August, 1913? It is unob- 
Companion to Classical Texts. May I take this  trusively learned, lucid, well written, and sane. 
opportunity of recommending an article called 2 Jahvesberichte, 1913, p. 19. 

* Les auteurs classiques et la critique des textes 3 Sir George Trevelyan’s Life and Letters of 
au XXe siécle,’ by M. L. Laurand, which ap- Lord Macaulay, 1881, p. 690, 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF THE VERONESE PALIMPSEST 
IN THE FIRST DECADE+OF Vii 


I, INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 


THE first excitement consequent upon the discovery of an ancient manu- 
script generally leads to an exaggeration of its importance. This was especially 
the case with the Veronese Palimpsest, first, because it is the only MS. of the 
first decade of Livy earlier than the ninth century, and secondly, because it is 
the only extant MS. for that part of Livy, which is not derived from the 
Nicomachian recension. Mommsen was naturally prejudiced in favour of the 
Veronese Palimpsest, which he collated and published, and, when the two 
families of MSS. differ from one another, he usually decides for the Palimp- 
sest. He used only MPL for his comparison, which is consequently very 
inadequate. It is possible now, however, with our wider and more accurate 
knowledge of the Nicomachian MSS.,} thanks to the patient research of 
Professor Flamstead Walters and Dr. Conway, more justly to estimate the 
importance of the Veronese Palimpsest in Livy’s first decade. 

My knowledge of the Nicomachian MSS. is entirely due to the kindness 
of Dr. Conway and Professor Flamstead Walters, who have given me the 
unique opportunity and honour of seeing in private the collations which they 
have made in preparation for their edition of Livy in the Bibliotheca Classica 
Oxontensis. 

The Veronese Palimpsest consists of portions of Books III., IV., V., and 
VI. (1-6). For details-of the manuscript itself vide Th. Mommsen’s edition 
(T. Liuii ab urbe condita lib. III.-VI., quae supersunt in codice rescripto, 
Veronensi descripsit et edidit Th. Mommsen). 


Il. CHARACTERISTIC ERRORS OF THE VERONESE 
PALIMPSEST. 


Before considering some of the readings, in which V differs from the 
Nicomachian MSS., it is necessary to notice the chief errors to which the scribe 
of V was liable. It will be convenient to divide these into the following 
sections : 


1 See Proc. of Camb. Phil. Soc., Nov. 1902, and Classical Quarterly, July, 1908, and Jan. 1910. 
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(a) Perverted Order of Words. 


One of the commonest mistakes in V is a change in the order of words. 
Examples of this error are to be found scattered throughout the MS.; no less 
than thirty certain instances occur in the portions of the books included in it. 
In some cases it may be due to an attempt on the part of the scribe, or some 
reader of his exemplar to improve the order; but generally it seems to have 
been caused by the scribe’s habit of reading too fast and allowing his mind 
rather than his eye to guide his hand. Among examples of this, the following 
may be noticed : 


IIT. rr. rt multa ibt for 1bt multa. 

III. 42.6 ferre arma for arma ferre. 

IV. 25.8 fortunam Veis for Veis fortunam. 
V. 39.9 posse urbem for urbem posse. 


This practice of reading too fast is further illustrated in V: 


Ill. 62.6 wictortae for gloriae (probably introduced from the next line). 

IV. 25.14 studis for animis (introduced from studia in the next line). 

V. 23.8 pontifices r soluendum religione is read in V, and the ,¢ inserted 
before solwendum can represent nothing but the beginning of rveligione; but the 
scribe noticed his omission of solwendum before he had written more, and so 
simply left the y and wrote the correct order of words. 

The variation in the position of a word in different MSS. often points to 
its addition to the text from a marginal or interlinear explanatory note or gloss 
of some reader; but when perverted order is found to be a common failing in 
a certain MS., it can count for nothing. For instance, in III. 67. 6 (discordia 
ordinum et uenenum urbis huius, patrum ac plebis certamina) the huius urbts 
of V is no proof that hwius should be deleted. It is true that V is supported in 
this case by U, but the latter is a MS. of very little consequence. It is only 
occasionally that V has helped to show glosses, and then it is due to other 
considerations more than the order of words. 

After this brief survey of the common error of change of the order of 
words in V, it may be possible to understand some of the more important 
instances in which this MS. differs from the Nicomachian MSS. 


III. 62. 3 7d consilit animique habiturus sum, quod uos mili, malites, feceritis. 

This is Frigell’s conjecture. The readings of the MSS. are: 

... hi feceritis...s V; milites geritts M Vorm.; mihi te geritis RL; 
tegeritis H; mihi... feceritis P; mihi effeceritis P?FUD*®; micht... geritis D. 

It is clear that gevitis is a variant which has displaced feceritis in some of 


the MSS. The true reading seems to have been feceritis; the effecerttis is due 
to confusion with the final syllable of milites after the first part of the word 


1 This was also a common mistake of the III. (71. 8) to IV. (21. 8). See Proc. of Camb. 
scribe of M, who was responsible for I. (1-9) and Phil. Soc., November, 1902. 
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had been omitted after mihi in minuscules. Hence Frigell’s conjecture seems 
to represent the original reading as far as it can be discovered from the 
corruptions in the MSS. V seems to show merely change of the order of 
milites feceritis, if the word partially wanting is milites. Mommsen, however, 
tries to prove that V has the true reading, though he then finds some difficulty 
with mulites (v. Codex Veronensis, p. 189). It is much more probable that V 
simply shows his common practice of perverting the order of words. 

IV. 17.11 (The Fidenates and Veientines retired to the hills) mec ante in 
campos degresst sunt, quam legiones auxtlio Faliscorum uenerunt. 

This is the reading of the Nicomachian MSS.; but V has Faliscorwm 
auxtliorum ; Faliscorum auxilio has been conjectured by Kiehl. The object of 
the conjecture was presumably to make the genitive depend on /egiones ; but it 
does not seem to be altogether necessary. Moreover, V’s auxiliorum points to 
Faliscorum as the second of the two words in his exemplar; he has accidentally 
interchanged the words, but retained the ending of the second. A genitive 
dependent on a predicative dative is not a very common construction (in this 
instance it is the so-called ‘Subjective Genitive’); but it is not without 
parallels—cf. Causae remotionis hoc nobis exemplo sit (Cic. Inv. 2. 29) ; ostentur 
scelerum (Sall. Jug. 24); indicio sui facti (Lucr. 4. 101g); eius ret testimonio sunt 
(Cic. Rosc. C. 11); and perhaps also ut monumento area esset oppressae nefariae 
spet. (Livy IV. 16. 1). 

VI. 1.8 ts tribunos militum consulari potestate creat. 

For consulavi V has pro...and HLA have proconsulari, which some 
editors retain on the ground that it occurs in both families of MSS. IV. 41. 10 
(M. Postumius reus obiectus, qui tribunus militum pro consule ad Veios fuerat) 
is compared; but in that sentence pro consule means literally ‘instead of a 
consul,’ ‘with the power of a consul.’ No reader could take proconsulart 
potestate in any but: the technical sense of ‘proconsular power.’ In the 


Palimpsest the corruption may be due to the initial letter of potestate having — 


been written in the wrong place and not deleted in the exemplar. The scribes 
would also be more familiar with the phrase proconsulari potestate on account of 
its frequent occurrence in later history. 


(b) Additions. 


Another error to which the scribe of V was liable is the addition of words. 


Many of these are small words, probably originally in the margin or between - 


the line of a MS., which have been incorporated into the text. Among these 
are the following : 

III. 12.7 Quod offendatin co... aetatem cottidie auferre is the reading 
given by the Nicomachian MSS.; but V adds magi<(s> before auferre. This 
is an obvious addition, and yet some editors on the authority of V alone accept 
it. For the omission of magis, even where the idea of comparison is present 
cf. III. 68. 11 (malae rei se quam nullius duces esse uolent). 
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ITI. 38. 5 Legati ab Tusculo praesidium orantes nuntiant is the version of 
the Nicomachian MSS.; but V adds ea after legatt. This, too, is a manifest 
gloss. Numntiare is frequently used absolutely in the sense of ‘to carry the 
news’ or ‘ to act the part of the messenger.’ (Cf. Cic. Rosc. Am. 34. 96 Occiso 
Sex. Roscio, qui primus nuntiat, and Ter. Hec. 4. 4. 20 Bene, ita me di ament, 
nuntias), 

V.7.4 mec cum rep<ente> occurs in V for cum repente. 

In this example nec seems to have been added from the margin in the 
wrong place. It was probably meant to alter the corrupt seditionis a few lines 
above into seditio nec (nec in urbe seditio nec in castris posset); but the scribe of V 
copied seditionis and added nec in the wrong place. 

V. 40.7 quae sacrorum secum ferenda, quae, quia uires ad omnia ferenda de- 
evant, relinquenda essent, consultantes is read in the Nicomachian MSS., but V 
adds et quae before velinquenda—an obvious addition. 

VI. 1.10 in primis foedera ac leges . . . conquiri, quae compararent, iusserunt 
is the reading of Nicomachian MSS. For quae compararent V has quae non 
comparerent. V has, no doubt, preserved the right verb which the other MSS. 
have corrupted into the commoner compararent; but the addition of non to 
comparerent is impossible; they could not collect the laws, etc., which were not 
extant. Mentioned in connexion with the Twelve Tables, it must also refer to 
written laws and not to customs preserved by oral tradition. It is very 
probable that with the corruption of comparerent a variant reading quae non 
compararent arose. V’s non may have come from this. For this meaning of 
comparere ci. Livy XXVI. 30. 10; XXXII. 10. 3; XXXIV. 35. 6; and 
me VAIII. 11. 5. 

Like most MSS. V has examples of dittographs. Simple dittography 
usually presents no difficulty, and it is needless to give examples; but some- 
times the scribe of V or of his exemplar attempts to emend an error arising 
from a dittograph, as: 

III. 31. 1 vefectis his sequente for refecti, ht sequente. 

IV. 27.2 urbe est for urbe. 

IV. 55.2 enixe tvibuni sibi is the reading of the Nicomachian MSS.; but 
V adds enim after stbi, which is probably an emendation of ent, a part of enixe, 
to which the scribe had reverted. 

Besides the dittography of letters and syllables, V sometimes repeats a 
whole word or phrase; but this is not so common a fault in the Palimpsest as 
in some other uncial MSS. of the fifth century, as, for instance, Puteanus in 
the third decade of Livy. 


(c) Omissions. 

Far commoner and more important than the error of addition is that of 
omission in V. It occurs also in Puteanus with about the same frequency. 
It was much easier for a scribe to omit letters or words in copying from a MS, 
in uncial script, written continuously, than from a minuscule MS. in later times, 
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when the words, or at least some of the words, were separated from each 
other. Of this kind is the common error of haplography. To this class also 
belongs the error of what might be called ‘ crushed words,’ i.e. words of which 
the scribe wrote the beginning and end, leaving out the middle portion. If we 
were unable to supplement V by minuscule MSS. of the tenth century, derived 
from a better tradition, we should probably often experience great difficulty in 
discovering the true reading from these ‘crushed words,’ as the following 
examples show: 

III. 8.5 prodit for procedit ; III. 12. 4 neminum esse cum eius for neminem 
unum esse cuius; III. 57. 7 regiones for religiones; VI. 4. 7 q. for quintum. 
(The same corruption occurs often in Puteanus—foll. 412a", 416a', 4114’, 4220, 
4230’, etc.) 

In addition to these omissions, V very often omits words, phrases, or 
whole sentences on account of homoeoteleuton. Undoubted examples of this 
are the following : 

III. 62.5 inaciem .. . postero die is omitted after posteroque die. 

IV. 12.5 neque belli for neque bello neque belli. 

V. 7.1 et superiorem ... Veios omitted after Veitos. 

V.27.7 eam aetatem .. . aduersus omitted after aduersus. 

Many more examples of omissions in V, due to homoeoteleuton, might be 
given; but these are sufficient to show that it was an error to which the scribe 
of the Palimpsest, or of his exemplar, was liable. In spite of this there are 
clear instances of this mistake, by which important sentences are omitted, 
which editors accept as the original text on the authority of V, condemning 
the Nicomachian readings as ‘ glosses.’ The most important of these are the 
following : 

III. 67. 10 Ecquando unam urbem habere, ecquando communem hance esse 
patriam licebtt ? is the version of the Nicomachian MSS.; but V omits wnam 
urbem habere ecquando. Mommsen says of V’s reading ‘ fortasse recte’; but the 
repetition not only adds emphasis, but is thoroughly consistent with the whole 
character of this exhortation of the consul Quinctius, in which repetition of 
the same sentiment in different words is very common (cf. § 6 Discordia 
ordinum et uenenum urbis huius, patrum ac plebis certamina). No one could omit 
ecquando unam urbem habere except on the unwarrantable ground that every- 
thing which is not indispensable is an addition. 

V. 3.7 Nisi forte hoc dicitis, quidquid patres faciunt, displicet is the reading 
given by the Nicomachian MSS.; but V. omits wisi forte hoc dicitis after agitis, 
owing to homoeoteleuton, as it seems. Many editors have accepted V’s 
omission here. But, when it is considered in the light of the whole chapter, 
nist forte hoc dicitis appears an important link; it makes the transition from 
the suggestion of the Tribunes’ opposition to the interests of the Plebeians 
themselves to that of their unreasoned opposition to the Patricians smoother. 
It further emphasizes the fact that the Tribunes’ policy was preconcerted. 

V. 4.8 nos tamquam cum ciuibus agere uolumus agique tamquam cum patria 
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nobiscum aecum censemus is the reading of the Nicomachian MSS. V has Nos 
tamquam cum patria agi nobiscum, etc. The omission in the latter is due to 
homoeoteleuton, while agi has been added in an attempt to emend. The 
sentence is too ingenious to be regarded as an addition in the Nicomachian 
MSS. in general. Besides the palaeographical reasons against the omission, it 
really spoils the sentence; os becomes unduly emphatic, while ciwibus gives a 
much better contrast to mercennario milite in the preceding sentence than patria 
alone can give. Further, the idea of a mutual compact, expressed by the 
Nicomachian reading, is suited to the persuasive tone of the whole address. 

V.8.3 Minus militum periit, quia praeter aegros lixarum in modum omnes 
per agros uicinasque urbes negotiabantur is the version of the Nicomachian MSS. 
V omits per agros ... urbes; but this phrase seems to be important and 
necessary with negotiabantur in this sentence. 

Besides omissions due to homoeoteleuton, the scribe of V often left out 
words, of which it appears he did not see the exact force. This is especially 
the case with small words, like -que, in, et, etc. A few examples of these 
omissions may be noticed: 

III. 24. 5 Adfirmantibus ... secum eum tum frequentemque ad signa sine 
ullo commeatu fuisse is the reading of all the Nicomachians. For frequentemque 
V has frequente, which Mommsen has emended to frequentem. The latter 
reading is accepted by most editors. The -gue, however, seems not only 
defensible but necessary—‘ (they said) that he had been with them at that time 
and (in addition) that he had attended constantly at his post, etc.’ Cf. II. 2. 2 
ac nescio an mmium undique eam minimisque rebus muntendo modum excesserint, 
where -que (omitted PFU) is retained by most editors. In III. 44. 6 manum 
imectt serva sua natam seruamque appellans sequique se iubebat, V gives sequt 
iubebat for sequique se wubebat ; but it makes the sentence intolerably harsh and 
abrupt. Again, at III. 43. 6 Siccium . ... in medio tacentem armatumque . 
uidere, V’s omission of -que has been adopted by very many editors in their 
text. The -que seems more probably an omission in V than an addition in the 
other MSS,; it means that 7m medio iacentem and armatum are to be taken as 
two separate facts ‘(they saw) him lying in the middle and (they then noticed 
that he was) not despoiled of his arms.’ 

III. 8.7 wurbi quoque Romae ingens praebitus terror ... im re subita is the 
version of the Nicomachian MSS. V has ves subita for in re subita, and from it 
Nannius has conjectured re swbita, which has been accepted by very many 
editors, and among them Madvig. Nevertheless, in seems to have been 
original and an omission in V. For the sense of in cf. Consul perculsis omnibus 
apse satis, ut in re trepida, inpauidus turbatos instruit (Livy XXII. 5): Ceteri reges 
aut bello uicti in amicitiam a uobis receptt sunt, aut in suis dubtis rebus societatem 
uestram adpetiuerunt (Sallust, Jug. 14. 5); and Magno 1m aere alieno matores 
etiam possessiones habent (Cic., Cat. 2. 8). 

IV. 7.12 et foris... et domi otium fuit is the reading of the Nicomachian 
_MSS.; V omits the first ef. The omission of adverbial et is fairly common in 
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the Palimpsest. Cf. Et ab seditionibus urbanis otium fuit (1V. 35. 2); beatam 
urbem Romam et inuictam et aeternam illa concordia dicere (V. 7. 10); etiam 
praesidiumque et (=even) spem ultimam Romani nominis (V. 45. 4). In each of 
these sentences V omits et. 

IV. 17.3 Leuant quidam regis facinus is the reading of the Nicomachians; 
but V has omitted quidam. Mommsen defends this omission on the ground 
that no diversity of opinion is recorded ; but guidam seems appropriate here; for 
it was only those who had been present and heard the words of the king on 
that occasion, and not the Fidenates in general, as lewant alone would imply, 
who gave this evidence. 

V. 8.11 quit, ne quam opem ab inimico uideretur petisse, uinct ab hoste quam 
uincere per ciuem maluit is the reading of the Nicomachians; V omits quam 
before opem, and this omission is accepted by Mommsen. Quam, however, 
seems necessary here in the sense of any (help), and it might very easily have 
been omitted in uncial script before opem. 

In this brief consideration of the characteristic errors of the Veronese 
Palimpsest, we see that many readings, in which that MS. differs from the 
Nicomachian MSS., are to be explained by common faults of the scribe of V or 
of his examplar. 


III. VARIANT READINGS AND GLOSSES. 


In a comparison of the readings of V with those of the Nicomachian MSS. 
we find many variant readings, which are both possible, as far as the gram- 
matical construction and the general sense of the passage are concerned. In 
these cases it is possible for the editor to distinguish subtle shades of meaning 
and the characteristics of Livy’s Latinity, and so to make his choice between 
the two. It is very likely that some of these variants go back to a very early 
date, perhaps even to the time of Livy himself. It may be convenient to 
divide them into three classes : 


(a) Passages in which V is not supported by any of the Nicomachian MSS. 


III. 6.6 discessere socit pro tristi nuntio tristiorem domum referentes is the 
reading of the Nicomachian MSS.; but V has reportantes for veferentes. It is 
difficult to decide which of these variants is the better. Referve is the usual 
prose word for vefort in the case of ambassadors, and is, on the whole, more 
probably the original verb. It seems unnecessary to suppose that Livy used 
veportantes here in imitation of Vergil’s Isque adytis haec tristia uerba reportat 
(Aen. II. 115), and that veferentes is a prose gloss. On the other hand, it is 
possible that veportantes arose from a marginal note of some reader who 
remembered the Vergilian passage. | 

Ill. 44. 5 M. Claudio clientt negotium dedit, ut wirginem m serututem 
adsereret neque cederet secundum libertatem postulantibus uindicias is the reading of 
the Nicomachian MSS. V has petentibus for postulantibus. No one would hesi- 
tate to acknowledge that the Palimpsest has chosen the worse variant here. 
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III. 66.2 «iam non ultra discordia ciuium reprimi poterat is read by the 
Nicomachian MSS.; but V has nec ultra for non ultra. This expression does 
not appear to occur elsewhere; but it cannot be said certainly to be wrong 
(cf. nec procul (I. 25. 10), where, however, Dr. Postgate has proposed to read 
nec <ipse > procul'); for the old negative mec is commonly used with some 
adverbs and adjectives, as necdum, necopinatus, etc. 

IV. 12. 10 profiteri cogendo frumentum, et uendere, quod usui menstruo 
superesset, etc., is read by all the Nicomachian MSS. except U, which omits et. 
V has ut uenderet for et uendere, and Mommsen has emended it to ut uenderent. 
There can be no doubt that the Nicomachians have preserved the true reading 
here. The variant in the Veronese, which seems to be an attempted emenda- 
tion consequent upon the corruption of et to uf, cannot be right, and 
Mommsen’s conjecture seems, therefore, unnecessary. 

IV. 55.4 Altos recurrentis in arcem .. . caesos. 

For in arcem V has ad arcem. It is not very easy to decide between these 
variant readings; but it has been seen that V has a tendency to confuse small 
words. Jn arcem is also more picturesque and more likely to have been changed 
than ad arcem. 

V. 45.3 Magna pars in agrum Antiatem delati incursione ab oppidanis in 
palatos facta circumueniuntur. 

This is the version of the Nicomachian MSS. V. gives excursione instead 
of incursione and omits in palatos. The omission is probably the result of the 
change of incursione to excursione, which was probably made by somebody who 
thought a separate ‘sally’ was indicated, and not a continuation of the rout 
described in this chapter. 

VI. 2.3 mnouus quoque terror accesserat defectione Latinorum is the version 
of the Nicomachian MSS. V has adedefectionis for defectione. This seems to 
record two variant readings, defectionis or defectione ; the first two letters ad 
probably came, as Professor Walters suggests, from at which is aie, i.e. alit-e, 
which has been added from the margin. The reading defections has found 
favour not only with H. J. Miiller, but also with Madvig. If it is retained, it 
must be regarded as an objective genitive with terror ; but its position in the 
sentence makes it very awkward. 

VI. 3.8 quod accensum ab desperatione hostium fursset, nt praecones per urbem 
dimisst pont arma et parci inermi tussissent is the reading of all the extant Nico- 
machian MSS. The Veronese has inermib.; but the singular gives the better 
sense here—‘ the unarmed man’ ‘ every person, who did not carry arms.’ Cf. 
the following sentence nec praeter armatos quemquam wolart. The singular is 
also more likely to have been changed to the plural, while there is no reason 
for 6. or bus having fallen out of the text. Cf. the Livian use of the singular 
in similar phrases: inermi cedetis hosti (IV. 33. 4), and parcique iussum inermt 
(VI. ro. 5). 


1 See Classical Quarterly, 1910, p. 269. 
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VI. 4.5 fremitus fuit aspernantium imperium. For aspernantium V gives 
contemnentium, which must be a gloss on the rarer word. ‘There can be little 
doubt that aspernantium is the more suitable word to express ‘ chafing at,’ while 
contemnentium would merely mean ‘ despising.’ 

In some instances the scribe of the Veronese Palimpsest has incorporated 
manifest glosses into the text. In most passages these have displaced the true 
reading ; for the Palimpsest, unlike some other MSS. for this part of Livy, 
especially M, rarely records two readings. In some cases, as will be seen, the 
error is further obscured byan attemptto emend. The following are examples 
of the incorporation of glosses in V: 

III. 8.7 Q. Fabius praecerat urbi; is... tuta omma ac tranquila fecit. 
This is the reading of MOHRDL; PF have urbis for urbi 1s. V has praefectus 
erat urbis for praeerat urbi is—an obvious gloss. 

III. 64.2 Censum patrum causabantur, quo per contumeliam consulum iura 
plebis labefactata essent. In this passage V adds 7?r. (i.e. tribunorum), after cura 
—an addition which is found in none of the Nicomachian MSS. No gloss 
could be more manifest ; for the tribunes pretended to be the champions of the 
people, and, though they probably meant their own za, they would be more 
likely to say that the ‘ iura plebis’ than the ‘ iura tribunorum plebis’ had been 
attacked. Tvibunorum might easily have been added by a reader, who saw 
what was meant, and at the same time thought consulum needed some word to 
balance it. 

III. 65. 4 tulit, ut... 1s usque adeo rogaret dum decem tribunos plebt 
faceret is the reading of MOHD! or DA; for usque co RDL have usoeo, PFU 
usque, and V has adeo. Mommsen accepts the last as an archaism (cf. Merces 
uectatum undique adeo, dum, quae tum haberet, peperisset bona (Plaut. Merc. 
I. 1. 76); but it does not occur elsewhere in Livy, and does not seem to have 
been used in this sense later than Plautus. Perhaps usgue adeo is the true 
reading, or, as is more probable, adeo is a gloss on eo, which V has substituted 
for the whole phrase usque eo. 

V. 44. 7 St uobis in animo est tuert moenta uestra nec pati haec omnia 
Galliam fieri . . . capite arma. For Galliam, the reading of the Nicomachian 
MSS. V has a Gallis; this has led to various conjectures, as Gallorum by 
Cobet, a Gallis conferrt by Zingerle, and a Gallis ferri by Frigell. The reading 
of the Nicomachians exactly suits the sense—‘ not to allow all these places to 
become Gaul.’ V shows a weak corruption of this by somebody who did not 
understand Galliam ; for, if a Gallis had been the original reading, it is very 
improbable that it would have been altered to Galliam. ‘The evil influence of 
the reading of the Palimpsest is seen in the many conjectures which have been 
based upon it. ; 

V. 46.4 Vets interim non anim tantum in dies, sed etiam wires crescebant is 
the version of the Nicomachian MSS.; but V has numerus etiam wiresque for 
etiam uires, in which numerus is a manifest gloss on wires, betrayed by its 
position between sed and etiam, and que is an addition to emend the sentence. 
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V.51.3 Cum... capta tota urbe Capitolium tamen atque arcem diique et 
homines Romani tenuerint habitauerint, wictoribus Romanis, recuperata urbe arx 
quoque et Capitolium deseretur, et plus uastitatis huic urbi secunda nostra fortuna 
factet quam aduersa fecit ? is the reading of the Nicomachian MSS.; but V adds 
et after tenuerint. It is clear, as Dr. Conway points out, from the Nicomachian 
version that habitauerint is a gloss on tenuerint—a fact which V has disguised 
by the addition of ef. It is unnecessary to suppose, as some editors suggest, 
that two verbs are required to balance deseretur and plus uastitatis . . . faciet. 
Habitauerint is a mere repetition, while desevetur and plus uastitatis give two 
distinct ideas—the desertion and subsequent waste of the city. 

V. 51. 3 Quid obsessam (sc. urbem) ex hostium manibus eripuimus, st 
recuperatam ipst deserimus ? 

For ipst V has obstdione, which is clearly an adscript to explain recuperatam, 
which has displaced ifsi—a word important for the emphasis of the sentence. 

VI. 2.11 ta consternawit hostes, ut minor moles superantibus uallum in castra 
Volscorum Romanis fuerit. 

After uallum V adds militibus munitum, which, besides a very un-Livian 
antithesis is grammatically impossible ; for munire is used with fossa, uallo, 
moentbus, Alpibus, muro, and the like, but not with mulitibus. 


(b) Passages in which the Veronese Palimpsest is in agreement with some 
of the Nicomachian MSS. 


Ill. 44. 4 hanc wrginem ... Appius amore amens pretio ac spe perlicere 
adortus. Thisisthereading of VPFUO. For amens, MVorm. have ardens amens, 
HRL ardens, M® ardens et cius mentem. It is obvious that ardens is a gloss on 
amens, and V agrees with some of the Nicomachian MSS. in not recording it. 

IV. 24. 6 ut ve ipsa, inquit, sciatis, Quirites, quam mihi diuturna non 
placeant imperia, dictatura me abdtico. 

For placeant M has placeant re, and V has placere with the omission of 
quam. Here we have a very clear instance of variant readings both of which 
are preserved in M. Mommsen considers that V has preserved the original 
reading. But it is difficult to say which is more likely to be the original, 
though there can be no doubt that the Nicomachian version is more forcible 
and expressive of the feelings of the dictator on this occusion. 

V. 44. 3 Vobis autem, Ardeates, fortuna oblata est et pro tantis popult 
Romani beneficiis . . . gratiae referendae. 

For pro tantis populi Romani benefictis, which is the reading of V and H, 
the rest of the Nicomachian MSS. shows a variety of confusions produced by 
the introduction of glosses into the text: pro tantis pro latinis pry RDL; pro 
tantis pristinis pir PFED*; pro tantis pristinis p.r. U3; pro tantis beneficiis p.r. 
pristinis O ; pro tantis prolatis fr M'A; pro tantis prolatis pir D®. The origin of 
these confusions seems to have been the incorporation of pristinis, an adscript 
to benefictis, into the text, and then in some MSS. latinis has displaced it by 
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confusion perhaps with Priscis Latinis, or, it may be, by a miswriting of 
tantis. 

VI. 3. 3. Sutrium is besieged by the Etruscans (paucitas oppidanorum) ... 
inermis cum singulis emissa uestimentis miserabili agmine penates relinqueret, eo 
forte tempore Camillus ...interuentt. In this passage V, in agreement with HT, 
has inevmis and emissa; HT also have relinqueret, which is wanting in V. The 
other MSS. have confused the singular and plural in this passage, and there- 
fore do not affect the question as to whether we are to read the singular or the 
plural. The narrative indicates that all the citizens as a body left their homes. 
Hence the singular referring to paucitas oppidanorum is better than the plural. 

VI. 6.7 sibique destinatum in animo is the reading of all the Nicomachian 
MSS., except L, which omits zm. V has zd for 7m, and it is accepted by Momm- 
sen, who refers to IX. 16. 19 (Eum parem destinant animis magno Alexandro 
ducem) and others, who think it supports L in the omission of im. On the 
other hand, at XXI. 44.9 we find in Puteanus bene fixum omnibus destinatum in 
animo est, which is accepted by Heerwagen; but Luchs reads here destinatum- 
que animo, etc., with a later MS., as Professor Walters points out tome. In 
any case, in the passage under consideration zd is very inelegant and unneces- 
sary,and probably one of the many confusions of small words, which are 
found in V, and really represents an original 7x. This would put V on the side 
of the Nicomachians, which read im animo. 


(c) Passages in which all the Extant MSS. record Manifest Glosses. 

IV. 17. 1 Coloma Romana ad Lartem Tolumnium Veientium regem ac 
Veientes defecere is the version of the Nicomachian MSS., while V omits ac 
Veientes. It is quite clear, as the late H. J. Miller observed, that all the MSS. 
have incorporated a gloss on Lartem Tolumnium, viz., regem Veientium. V has 
made the further mistake of allowing it to displace ac Vetentes. 

V. 4.6 patiatur se ab domo ab re familiari . . . abesse is the reading of all 
the Nicomachian MSS. except U. The latter in agreement with V gives ac re 


familiari for ab re familiart. Many editors accept the latter version; but it is — ; 


very probable that ab domo is merely a gloss on ab re familiart, as Dr. Conway 
has suggested, which has been put into the text, and that in VU an attempt 
has been made to emend by changing ab to ac. Such an emendation would be 
very likely in U, and, as we have seen, not at all impossible in V; its only 
result is to conceal the error and so to render V and U less valuable than the 
other MSS. in this passage. 

V.5.5 wuallum fossamque, ingentis utrumgque rem operis, per tantum spatit 
duxerunt is the version of the Nicomachian MSS. V has utramque rem, 
which some critics accept. It is probable that the true reading is utrumque, as 
Drakenborch suggested, and that utvamque rem isa gloss on it. Hence the Nico- 
machian MSS., which record a combination of both, are more useful than V. 

V. 32. 3 fusa concursu primo actes, in fugam milia octo armatorum ab equiti- 
bus interclusa positis armis in deditionem uenerwnt is the reading given by the 
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Nicomachians. V adds wersa after fugam—a reading accepted by most editors. 
It is probable either that im fugam is a gloss on fusa, and should be excluded, 
or, as Professor Walters has suggested, we should read im fuga. In either case, 
V has expanded the corruption into in fugam uersa in order to fit it into the 
sentence better. Hence V again seems to be less useful than the Nicomachian 
MSS. in revealing a gloss, or guilty of an addition. 

V. 33. 3 muexisse in Galliam uinum inliciendae gentis causa Arruntem 
Clusinum tra corruptae uxoris ab Lucumone, cui tutor is fuerat ipse is the reading 
of all the Nicomachian MSS. except M, which has es, a mere slip for 7s. In V 

4s is omitted, and ifse precedes fwerat—a version which has been accepted by 
| many editors. It is very probable, as Dr. Conway has suggested, that the 
original reading was ¢s, and that ifse is a marginal addition ; the Nicomachians 
then record both readings, while the Palimpsest has chosen the wrong one, as 
so often. Ipse makes the sentence too emphatic, whereas 7s makes it merely a 
parenthetical clause, as, in fact, is required by the sense. 


Pesan Geos IN WHICH THE VERONESE PALIMPSEST 
ReeweetAs PRESERVED THE TRUE READING. 


If the following passages, in which the Palimpsest alone seems to have 
preserved the true reading, be compared with the list at the end of Mommsen’s 
edition of the Codex Veronensis, it will be seen that they are considerably fewer 
in number. In some instances this is due to the fact that the readings of V 
have been found to be supported by some of the Nicomachian MSS.; but in 
most cases it is because further research in, and a better understanding of, the 
Nicomachian MSS. has put V into a less important position. In many of the 
passages in which V is the only MS. authority, it merely confirms conjectures. 
However satisfying such readings may be, they are not revolutionary, nor of 
primary importance. 

In some instances V preserves the true reading by omitting glosses and 
additions which occur in the Nicomachian MSS. The examples of this are 
the following : 

B12 29.6 eo die L. Manilio Tusculano adprobantibus cunctis ciuttas data is 
the reading of V, but the Nicomachian MSS. add est after data.. Again in 
III. 31. 1 annona propter <aquarum intempert>em laboratum is the version in 
V, to which the other MSS. add est after laboratum. There can be little doubt 
that the Palimpsest has preserved the true reading in the omission of est in 
these short sentences. Many instances occur in Livy, in which est is rightly 
omitted by all the MSS. as, for example, VI. 22. 8 quattuor legionibus quaternum 
milium scriptis, exercitu indicto ad portam Esquilinam in posteram diem, ad Satricum 
profectus ; but far more numerous are the passages in which es?, etc., have been 
wrongly added, though without the authority of MSS. they cannot be omitted. 
Sometimes the addition is betrayed by its position varying in different MSS., 
as in the following examples: 

N 
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IV. 6. 8 deducta est res PF'UODLA; deducta res est M; res is omitted 
by H, probably having been displaced by the addition of est. 
IV. 31.9 Romae terror ingens erat. H has erat before ingens; erat should _ 
probably be omitted (cf. III. 22. 2 for the omission of erat). 
VI. 31.7 causa erat MHTLDA; erat causa PFUO. ; 

X. 18. 3 est Romam perlatus M*® (or M1); Romam fperlatus est P2FUO; ~ 
est omitted by PDLA. | 

In all these examples parts of the verb ‘to be’ seem to have been added 
wrongly. 

III. 56. 12 tribunt eodem foedere obligatos se fateantur tollendae appellatioms 
is the reading of V; the Nicomachian MSS. add causa after appellationis. This — 
is perhaps V’s most brilliant reading. This idiomatic use of the genitive for — 
purpose was often misunderstood by scribes, who changed it to the dative 
case or added causa. 4 

IV. 11.7 wuexationes ad po<pulum iam >die dicta ab trix bums re>manendo q 
in colonia>, quam testem i<cntegritatis vustit>iaeque hab<ebant, ui >tauere is the 
reading of V. The Nicomachians add colomi adscripti (with some palaeo- 
graphical variation as M coloni adscribiti, and D colonis adscriptt) before rema- — 
nendo; this is an obvious gloss. | 

IV. 14.6 Ahala Sermlius obtruncat respersusque cruore is the reading of V ; 
the other MSS. add obtruncati after crwore—an obvious gloss. 

IV. 21.7 Fidenates, qui se primo aut montibus aut muris ten<uerant> is the — 
version of V. The Nicomachian MSS. add aut oppido after primo. Madvig had — 
observed that this was a gloss on aut muris. Hence V supports conjecture. . 

IV. 24.7  deposito swo magistratu, imposito fine alteri . . . domum reductus is 
the reading of V; but the Nicomachians add modo aliorum magistratu after ? 
magistratu which is manifestly a gloss on fine alteri. In this passage V again 
confirms Madvig’s conjecture. Gronov suggested that modo aliorum alone z 
should be omitted. 

V. 31. 5 0b quae Volsinienses Sapienatibus (sc. Sappinatibus) adiunctis 
superbia inflati ultro agros incursauere is the reading of V. 

The Nicomachian MSS. add Romanos after agros. The latter, being — ; 
plural, seems to mean ‘open fields,’ ‘open country’; Romanos is then a gloss 
added probably from ‘in agro Romano,’ which occurs a few lines above. 2 
Though not an impossible addition, it appears quite unnecessary to accept it — 
as the original reading. 

V. 53. 3 etiamst tum migrandum fuisset incolumi urbe, nunc has rumas 
velinquendas non. censerem is the version of V; the Nicomachian MSS. add tota — 
after incolumi, which seems to spoil the complete antithesis between ‘in- 
columni urbe’ and ‘has ruinas.’ Further, if tota was in the original text, it ¥ 
must have been an emphatic word, and one would expect this to be made clear — 
by its position in the sentence. Moreover, tota might very well be an addition 7 
by a scribe or reader, who remembered that the Capitol was still safe. | 

In a few passages V supplies omissions in the Nicomachian MSS. : 
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IV. 7.12 Licinius Macer auctor est in foedere Ardeatino et in linteis libris ad 
Monetae ea inuenta. Ad Monetae ea is Mommsen’s conjecture from V, which 
has ad monetea. The Nicomachian MSS. have no trace of ea (ad monetae 
POHLDA ; ad monete MF ; ammonet UV). 

IV. 25. 4 famem quoque ex pestilentia morbo implicitis cultoribus agrorum 
timentes is the reading of V. In the Nicomachian MSS. quogue . . . implicitis 
is omitted, which leaves an impossible sentence. The omission is probably 
due to guoltoribus being written for cultoribus in the archetype. Several 
examples of qu for c occur in the Nicomachian MSS., as in IV. 3. 2 M has quo 
horti for coorti, in IV. 15.7 MO have conquoquere and H has conquere for conco- 
quere. Cf. pequnia, etc. on Latin inscriptions. 

V. 43.4 frumentum incendiis urbis absumpserant, et ex agris per eos tpsos dies 
vraptum omne Veios erat is the reading of V; the Nicomachian MSS. omit eos ; 
but it is necessary to the sense. In this passage V supports the conjecture of 
Gronoy. 

In other passages where V is the only authority for the true reading, the 
error of the Nicomachian MSS. is such as might easily have occurred in the 
the minuscule, but not in the uncial script. Among these are the following : 

III. 13. 10 deuio quodam tugurio is the reading of V. For dewio M Vorm. 
have deuo, and the rest of the Nicomachian MSS. have de ullo (i.e. probably 
deulo emended to de ullo). In this passage V supports the conjecture of 
Campanus and Rhenanus. 

III. 21.12 fiunt ut in V; but wt is omitted by the Nicomachians. 

III. 23. 6 exercitu reducto castra locat is the reading of V. The Nico- 
machian MSS. have relicto for reducto. In this passage V confirms the conjec- 
ture of Rubenius and Crévier. 

III. 61. 12 For lewibus, the reading of V, the Nicomachians have lentbus. 

In addition to the above instances V has preserved the true reading wholly 
or partly in the following passages : 

III. 29. 5 caymine triumphali et solemnibus tocis is the version of V._ For et 
the other MSS. have ex, probably on account of the following ablative. 

III. 34.6 decem tabularum leges perlatae sunt, gui nunc . . . fons ommis pub- 
lict priuatique est iuris is the version of the Palimpsest. The other MSS. have 
quae for qui ; but it is very harsh, if est is retained, and there is no reason to 
reject est, which is found in all the MSS. Qu: might easily have been changed 
to quae on account of the proximity of /eges and its long distance from fons. In 
this passage V supports the conjecture of Rhenanus. 

III. 67.6 discordia ordinum et uenenum urbis hurus, patrum ac plebis certa- 
mina, etc., is the reading of V. The Nicomachian MSS. have es¢ for et. 

V. 7.13 tum primum equis suis merere equites coeperunt is the reading of V. 
For equis suis merere the Nicomachians show much confusion, as equis merere 
O; equos si merere H; aequos merere P; equos merere P?FU ; aequis merere L. 
Even before the collation of V equis suis merere had been conjectured from equts 
suis merert in the periocha. 
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V. 24. 8 Ceterum (ceteram H) partem plebi (plebis H and U) partem 
(partim H) senatus destinabant habttandos Veios. : 

This is the reading of the Nicomachian MSS. except that P has a habitan- 
dos, and U has parte... parte. WV has partem plebs, partim senatus, and habitando 
distina.... It is uncertain whether V had Veios; but there seems to be 
sufficient space for it. In any case it is probable that Veios is a gloss and the 
correct reading is habitando in V’s order.1 The order in the other MSS. is 
probably due to the addition of the gloss, There can be little doubt that V’s” 
partim ... partim, which also has some support from H, is right. For the 
rest, it seems best to read flebi and senatui with Rhenanus and Madvig, and 
destinabatur—an impersonal, which is also needed by the following words 
(duasque urbes communis rei publicae incoli a populo Romano posse). The 
destinabant of the Nicomachians is perhaps due to the error in partem. For 
the confusion of active and passive cf. VI. 4. 8 ne quid ad noua consilia velin- 
queretur uirium in which passage V has relinqueretur, but the Nicomachian MSS. 
have relinquerent. } 

V. 53. I Camillus tries to persuade the Roman populace not to leaval 
Rome and migrate to Veii—at enim apparet quidem <pollui om>mia nec ullis 
piaculis expiart posse, sed ves ipsa cogit uastam incendus ruimsque relinquere urban 
et ad integra omnia Veios migrare. | 

This is the version of V except the two words, which are not clear, andl 
which in the above are due to the conjecture of Madvig. All the Nicomachian 
MSS. omit at enim ... posse. There can be no doubt that V is correct here, 
There is, perhaps, no passage in which the Palimpsest has proved more useful 3 
for without it an irremediable lacuna must have remained in the text. 
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ON THE VALUE OF MODERN GREEK FOR THE 
pee iny OreANCIENT GREEK? 


THE study of Hellenistic Greek, or of the xow7, which has flourished 
increasingly since the beginning of the present century, has brought Modern 
Greek more and more within the view of classical philologists. .As I have 
insisted on utilizing Modern Greek for Hellenistic philology for about twenty 
years, I may claim some credit if a knowledge of Modern Greek is now admitted 
to be indispensable to Hellenistic studies; but philologists only reluctantly 
acknowledge this new demand, and hesitate to acquire as full an acquaintance 
with Modern Greek as the study of the xowv7 demands. 

Thus, for instance, the linguist Paul Kretschmer? emphasizes the value 
of Modern Greek to students as an important source of linguistic information, 
but Professor Gercke, one of the editors of the work in which Kretschmer’s 
article appears, states in the same volume that although Modern Greek has 
been useful in elucidating many problems of vulgar or Hellenistic Greek, it 
remains outside the interests of most classical students. Hence young students 
will unfortunately be inclined to conclude that they need not burden themselves 
with this new study, even if good opportunities should come in their way. 

I think I may claim to have proved by my own scientific work how much 
a good knowledge of Modern Greek contributes towards a right perception of 
the character of Hellenistic Greek, and I therefore venture to discuss the 
methodical value of Modern Greek philology to-day, and to illustrate its fruits 
by some concrete examples. The theme of my lecture will give me occasion 
not only to review the latest results of investigation, but also to trace the lines 
of future inquiry. I shall restrict myself to the linguistic side of the subject, 
whereas Dr. Menardos,? the Reader of Modern Greek in the University of 
Oxford, and the Dutch Neogrecist, Hesseling,* have extended their investigations 
to folklore and literature, treating the language itself but lightly. 

But before entering upon the discussion of my special subject, I should 
wish to say a few words as to the interest which the study of three thousand 
years of continuous linguistic development has for those who concern them- 
selves with the science of language in general. Only the Indian and Chinese 


1A lecture delivered before the Victoria Hellenic Study, Oxtord, 1909. 
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languages have a documentary history extending over so long a period. ‘‘ The 
great gain from the study of contemporary Greek is the perception of the 
whole as a continuous and living language,”’ says Menardos concisely.! As in 
the development of human speech, transformation or change alone is constant 
—mdvta pei, says Heraclitus of Ephesus—it is of the highest importance for 
the knowledge of the laws of linguistic development that we should be able 
to observe the transformation of a language for as long a time as possible. 
For instance, the decay of the verbs in -s takes place before our eyes; we see 
it begin with Homeric forms such as deccvdovor, continue through Hellenistic 
iot@, Tt0@, KaGopat, until Modern Greek is reached, in which eiuae alone 
remains from the rich Indo-European formation. In Latin the same process 
was completed before the beginning of written records. ‘Itacism,’ from its 
beginning with the transition of e& into é in the ancient Corinthian dialect 
{6th century) to its completion with the transition of and v to, lies entirely 
within the textual tradition of Greek. The process was at work for about 
1,500 years, 2.¢., from 600 B.C. to A.D. goo, as regards common Greek; but 
even to-day it is not entirely complete, for 7 and v have still in some dialects 
their old values as e and wu. 

There are philologists who are accustomed to characterize all modifications 


of classical Greek as due to the decline or deterioration of the language. How — 


wrong such an opinion is appears from the fact that some tendencies of classical 
Greek have only attained adequate expression in the modern language. So, 
for example, the old dualism expressed in the two forms éypadov éypawva only 
reaches completeness in the modern differentiation of the future into the two 
forms 0a ypddw and 0a ypdyrw. Modern Greek, accordingly, shows that the 
distinction between imperfective and perfective action, far from vanishing in 
post-classic times, has remained sufficiently vigorous to create new forms 
supplementary to those of classical Greek. 

If the development of a language can be traced through three thousand 
years, we may expect to find that in the succession of phenomena certain 
processes are at times repeated, and observations of this kind are of special 
importance for the study of the laws of linguistic development. We know, 
for instance, that in prehistoric Greek, long before the time of our textual 
tradition, the palatalization of q%i, g¥e, has led through ci, ce to te, Te (e.g., in 
tis, Té, WévTe), and that this process repeated itself at the end of the classical 
period, spreading over a great part of the Modern Greek dominion to an extent 
which cannot at present be exactly delimited. In Crete and other islands, in 
the Peloponnesus and elsewhere, ki, ke has become (1, éé, tst, tse, and the like, 


exactly as in the Romance languages.” But whereas in the Romance languages _ 


this sound-change is almost universal, it is restricted in Modern Greek to 
particular dialects; and I mention it because just in the same way the 
prehistoric change did not establish itself in all dialects; for instance, the 
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Aeolic group has wécvpes for téccapes. Further, the assibilation of tu to ot 
(dtdw@o1, TiPnor) is a characteristic of the ancient eastern and central dialects; 
and the same change is found again in Modern Greek as a characteristic of 
the speech of Crete and some other islands of the Aegean, in which places 
words like pdtia, otpatiétns have become pdbia, otpabiorns. In inflexion 
also we find examples of the repetition of the same process of change after an 
interval of time. Thus the ancient passive aorist é6d@mv, according to the 
probable hypothesis of J. Wackernagel, had its origin in the 2 s. éOd@ns 
(=old Indian adithds)—that is to say, this single form has developed into 
a complete tense formed on the analogy of éBddmp, -ns, -n, etc. In the same 
way the Modern Greek imperfect ép:dAodca, -es, -e, etc., has its origin in 
3rd pl. éfvAodcav, which is found in the Hellenistic period. Let me give one 
more example of a less obvious character. In the ancient Cretan dialect there 
occur nominatives such as duév for dués, twév for twés; and Johannes Schmidt 
has shown that these forms are occasioned by the 1 pl. ending which appears 
in ¢époyev.1 Now the modern dialect of Aravanion in Cappadocia furnishes 
the form éceir for écets, ‘you,’ which is clearly occasioned in the same way— 
1.¢., by the analogy of the 2 pl. Aér (=Aéyere) and similar forms.2. Such 
examples can be multiplied to any extent. 

A detailed comparison of the development of Greek with that of Latin and 
Old and Modern Indian would be calculated to enlarge greatly our knowledge 
of the general character and causes of linguistic development. No adequate 
inquiry of this kind has yet been made. For instance, what has been said 
about the parallel development of Greek and Latin is far from sufficient. 
Such a comparative history of Greek and Latin and of Greek and Indian 
and German would be of value to the whole Science of Language, for it shows 
over long periods the general conditions and effects of linguistic development. 
Even a superficial comparison brings out the difference of rate of linguistic 
transformation in different languages. The rate of transformation seems to be 
much slower for Greek than, for instance, for the Romance and Germanic 
groups. 

The sound changes of Modern Greek, though greater than those in Italian, 
are less pronounced than those of French and English, especially where un- 
accented syllables and terminations are concerned. In accidence the Romance 
languages have lost all, English nearly all, the case-forms: whereas Modern 
Greek has kept all the old cases (except the dative) and the different types of 
declension. Compare, for instance, the Modern Greek ¢iAos, ¢idov, giro(y), 
pirot, Pirw(v), Pidrouvs (as in Classical Greek), and the Italian amico, (plural) 
amici against the Latin amicus, amict, amicum, etc.; or the English day 

1 See Brugmann-Thumb, Gr. Gramm., p. 273. schichtliche Parallelen zw, Griech. u. Lat., N. Jahr- 
2 See Hatzidakis, ’A@nvG, xxiv, 342. bicher f. d. klass. Altertum. xxix. 27 sqq., and 
3 Korting’s book, Neugriechisch und Romanisch Pfister in Vulgdrlatein und Vulgdrgriechisch, Rhein. 
(Berlin, 1896), is unmethodical, and therefore a Mus. lxvii, 195 sqq., make some suggestive 
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(plural) days against the Gothic dags, dagis, daga, dag, dagods, dagé, dagam, 
dagans. 

We must not, however, underestimate the distance between Ancient and 
Modern Greek, as Professor Hatzidakis has lately done! The modern 
Cappadocian dialect, for instance, has developed in such an original manner 
that it differs from common Greek more than French differs from Italian or 
Italian from Latin. We may put it generally, and say that the energy of 
dialectic differentiation in Greek is not less than that seen in the Romance 
languages ; for between the dialects of the Peloponnesus, Macedonia, Cyprus 
and Cappadocia, there is a distance not surpassed by that which separates 
Italian, Spanish, French and Roumanian. Indeed, the difference between the 
Tsaconian dialect, the descendant of the old Laconian, and all the other 
dialects, cannot be equalled by any differences among the Romance languages 
as I know them. Nevertheless, the centrifugal forces in Modern Greek must 
be accounted weaker than those in the Romance, Germanic’ and Slavonic 
languages. These latter have produced more than a single literary form; 
while Greek, from the Hellenistic period down, and even before this, has 
always possessed the same centripetal or unitary tendencies. It never 
occurred to the modern Greeks to create distinct literary dialects—one for the 
Greek kingdom itself, another for Cyprus, another for Pontus or Cappadocia. 

For all problems concerning the highest and ultimate principles of 
linguistic science, we must utilize the comparison of different languages; and 
the longer a language-history the greater our gain from it. The philologist, 
therefore, who takes an interest in the universal science of language, must not 
neglect Modern Greek, which has a documentary history of nearly 3,000 years, 
and one differing widely from that of the other European languages. 

We have already touched upon the subject of literary dialects. In Greece 
throughout the whole of its history this has shown unique features. We see 
to-day in Greece the struggle for a new form of literary speech. This ‘battle 
of language’ has a universal interest, for it teaches us what processes ac- 
company, and what conditions influence the rise of a new literary dialect. A 
young and energetic party, which grows from day to day, has for about fifteen 
years been struggling against the traditional literary speech, the cafapevouvoa, 
which artificially preserves ancient Greek forms and words. These reformers 
aim at creating a new language of literature, which shall agree with the living 
popular language and draw its power from it. They desire what we have long 
possessed, a natural and national speech, free from the chains of the past, 
however glorious, like French and Italian, which have liberated themselves 
from bondage to Latin, or English and German, which have won the place 


1 Jlept rijs évérnros rhs ‘ENAnuKhs yAwoons, 
*Hernpis Tod ’Hévixod Iavervornutov 1909. 47 sqq. 
Professor Hatzidakis, relying on his list of words, 
says that half the words of the Homeric vocabu- 
lary survive in Attic, and a third of these in 
Modern Greek (6480 : 3485: 1165); of the 4,900 


words of the New Testament, 2,280 are still used 
év TH Kowy Aadkg. These statistics are open to 
the objection of including words owing their 
vogue to literary influence, and before admitting 
their validity we should apply the same test to 
the relations of Latin and Italian. 
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once held by Latin, as the language of monks and scholars. For us in 
‘Europe’ this struggle for a really modern language belongs to the past. 
In Greece we see before our eyes how progress struggles with tradition, and 
how the national spirit is roused by an endeavour to introduce vernacular 
forms and words like ratépas for maryp, vepd for bdwp, omits for oixia, or to 
banish the dative from the written language. The study of this process 
teaches us not only how a new literary form of speech arises, but also what 
psychological factors, national or individual, prevent or promote such a 
process. It enables us to realize what difficulties the great Dante had to face 
in elevating the lingua uolgaris to the literary rank of Latin, and why the 
language of the great reformer Luther was so long in winning its victory over 
German dialects of North and South. And we see from the Greek parallel 
that such literary innovations came not only through academic discussion, but 
also through passionate strife. The present opportunity of observing the 
struggle for a new literary dialect illustrates in many details similar conflicts 
in the past, not everywhere perhaps so passionate as in modern Greece, where 
this literary question has incited men to political revolution, and even resulted 
in bloodshed. 

The new literary idiom is based on colloquial Greek, but forms also a 
higher unity, above the dialects. Greece had already solved this problem when 
Hellenistic Greek developed out of Attic, and united the whole of Hellenism in 
a common spoken and written language which finally superseded the old 
dialects. The study of this process, the rise of the so-called «ow, receives 
useful suggestions from the history of Modern Greek. So I come to my special 
theme to which I wish to call your attention, and proceed to inquire what is 
the value of Modern Greek philology for the study of Ancient Greek. Modern 
Greek research proceeded upon wrong lines until thirty years ago,t and in con- 
sequence its importance for Ancient Greek was first sought in a wrong direc- 
tion. It was believed that Modern Greek was a descendant of Aeolo-Doric 
dialects, and even that certain Modern Greek sounds and inflexions must be 
derived from prehistoric Greek types. Thus, for instance, every a where Attic 
had 7 was thought to be Doric, the nom. and acc. plural tupés = Tepai(-ds) was 
identified with Aeolic tiwais=tipuds, the old digamma was everywhere recog- 
nized where Modern Greek 8 or y or another consonant did not clearly corres- 
pond with identical sounds in the ancient language. In (dialectic) forms like 
ayar deus for ayamas the original uncontracted form was seen ; and in cases such 
as épotaya=ancient épétwy the genuine Indo-European type was believed to 
survive. A scientific fantasy which was guided by no method regarded Modern 
Greek and its dialects as a help in recognizing unknown dialectic forms of old 
Greek, and even forms from prehistoric and pre-Hellenic times. Scholars 
affected by this Archdomanie, as it has been called, never examined or explained 
the absurd historical premisses on which those grammatical derivations and 


1 See Thumb, Die neugriech. Sprache, Freiburg i. B., 1892. 
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speculations rested. European and Greek philologists revelled in the great 
antiquity of Modern Greek; and when the truth about its origin had already 
been stated, a Greek! still praised its Homeric character. Even to-day there 
are occasionally Greeks who surpass their predecessors, if possible, and make 
the most absurd assertions as to the archaic character of their mother tongue ; 
but they are amateurs, of no scientific importance, who are no longer taken 
seriously. For we have long known that Modern Greek with its dialects 
descended from the xu or Hellenistic common speech. This statement has 
changed the point of view from which the relation between Ancient and 
Modern Greek must be considered. 

In the first place, the present-day view of Modern Greek has a negative 
side; our knowledge of the ancient dialects cannot be enlarged by the study of 
the modern tongue, at any rate not on the basis of clear and undisputed facts. 
The traces of ancient dialectic elements are too unimportant, and their recogni- 
tion in Modern Greek depends too much upon the ancient traditional dialec- 
tology for us to draw any certain information from studies of this kind in the 
modern language. It is possible enough that a digamma should live on in the 
8 of a rare dialectic word or place-name, but, apart from Tsaconian, only the 
place-name Boitvro (a village in Maina) eludes critical examination ;? for 
Bon«és ‘ kiddle’ (Western Peloponnesus) recently supposed to come from an 
ancient *FoNx«ds,? has its digamma disproved by the fact that oA«es and édx«@ in 
antiquity show no trace of it. On the other hand, an old digamma cannot be 
proved by the M.Gr. word because a 8 in other words also appears spontane- 
ously before an initial o.* 

It is therefore not worth our while to look in Modern Greek for traces of 
ancient dialect phenomena. The search would be a failure, and sheer waste of 
energy, for the direct way to the sources is shorter and surer. There is only 
one exception. The Tsaconian, spoken in the Parnon mountains, is the only 
descendant of an ancient dialect, and we may characterize it as a mixture of 
old Laconian and Hellenistic elements.’ In this single case we can reconstuct 
an ancient dialect, starting from a modern one; and with the additional help 
afforded by tradition we can delineate the features of the later Laconian. As 
I remarked years ago,® it would be worth while to apply Tsaconian to the 
examination of the text and language of the Laconian psephism in Boethius, 
De Institutione Musica, I., 1, a forgery by a grammarian of the Imperial age. 
Professor von Wilamowitz, through neglecting the help of Modern Greek, has 
failed to advance the linguistic interpretation and reconstruction of this text.’ 
Further, Tsaconian gives us some knowledge of old Laconian characteristics 


1 Koyréovios, ’APavacta rijs‘EAAnuiKhs yAwoons, 286, also expressed doubts.) 
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preserved in the later Laconian; thus Professor Hatzidakis has shown? that 
it not only proves an old pronunciation of v as u, and so confirms the ancient 
tradition, but also proves that under certain conditions Laconian made v into 
‘tu—a fact previously known only for the Boeotian dialect, and quite new for 
Laconian. 

But that which we may glean from Tsaconian is quite trifling in com- 
parison with the rich harvest of information that Modern Greek yields 
concerning Hellenistic. The modern language enables us, first, to deduce 
the spoken xow7 independently of the ancient sources, and so to fill up the 
gaps in our textual tradition. Then it renders possible a critical examination 
of this textual tradition. And so by the combination of these processes we 
can form an accurate conception of that important period of Greek. 

Beginning with the first point, we may observe that our scientific 
Tesearch has the same task and the same method as the study of Vulgar 
Latin by the aid of Romance philology. Since we may assume that Modern 
Greek dialects began to differentiate markedly between A.D. 500 and 1000, it 
follows that the deduced common basis of Modern Greek and its dialects 
represents Greek as spoken about the end of antiquity. Let us see now ina 
rapid review how Later Greek appeared about A.D. 500, if we reconstruct it 
with the help of Modern Greek alone, renouncing the aid of textual tradition. 

1. The vocalism had already reached the stage known as ‘ Itacism,’ found 
in the language of to-day: es and » had become 7 everywhere, and so had 
almost everywhere; oz and v were pronounced alike, partly as 7 and partly as 
vi; at had the same sound as ¢, and ev, av were either ev, av, or ef, af. Vowel 
quantities were levelled: all accented syllables, whatever the original quantity 
of their vowel, became unifcrmly half-long, while all unaccented syllables were 
short. The tone difference between acute and circumflex had disappeared, the 
two accents denoting essentially stress, not pitch.? 

That the state of vocalism presupposed by Modern Greek really belongs 
to the close of antiquity is proved by the Northern Greek dialects of to-day. 
Here every unaccented 7 and uw has been reduced or has disappeared, every 
unaccented e and o has becomez and w. In these changes the ancient 4, 7, v, 
et and os are alike treated as 7,¢ and az as ¢,o and w aso. The Northern 
Greek changes of vocalism imply that Itacism had become complete. And 
since we may assume that these developments in Northern Greek started 
between A.D. 500 and 1000,? the stage of Itacism must have been fully reached 
about the end of antiquity. 

2. The consonantism too has the same aspect as that of Modern Greek. 
The old ¢, xy, 9 have become f, ch, p (except that o@ is o7, y@ is y7, and $0 is 


1 Kuhn’s Zeitschrift, xxxiv. 81 sqq. 3 See Hellenismus, p. 165, Prinzipienfragen, der 
2 For a certain musical element in Modern Kow7-Forschung, Neue Jahrbiicher f. d. kl. Allt., 
Greek accent, see H. Pernot, Phonétique des parlevs 1906, pp. 258 sq. Kretschmer, however (Dey 
de Chio, 50 sqq.; also Brugmann-Thumb, Gr. _ heutig lesbische Dialekt, pp. 5 sq.), is not certain as to 
Gramm., 176 sq. the antiquity of the Northern Greek phenomena, 
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dr), and B, ¥, 6 are v, 3, a, except in the combinations 8, vy, v6, where the 
mediae remain unchanged. The tenues as a rule suffered no change, but 
they were softened after a nasal (as in éuzropos, &ytepa, avdyxn), and became 
fricatives before + (xdérrtns becoming KrAéhTns, 6xTH OxTa, etc.); the nasals 
disappeared before ¢, x, ¢, as v¥hn, Kwortavtivos; € and o before a voiced 
consonant were sounded z, as in Kécpos. 

3. In the inflexion of the nowns may be noted the loss of the dative, and 
such paradigms as yA@ao-a, -as, -av, -€5, -@v, -as, OF -es; €Amid-a, -as, -av, 
-€5, -@V, -aS, OF -€53 TOAL, TOAIS, TOALY 3 VAUT-NS, -N, -NV, -ES, -@V, -€S, OF -as; 
TaTtép-as, a, av, -€s, WY, -€5, OF -as; Wop-ds, ds, -G, Ades; adeT-od, -o0s, -odES. 
The pronouns éué and éoé had become éyév(a) and écév(a), jets and tuas had 
been replaced by ce@s and ods, ovtos by Todros, and 6de had disappeared. 

4. In verb-inflexion it is characteristic that the present active participle 
became indeclinable, the infinitive was limited (the substantival use must 
have retained its position unimpaired), reduplication was lost, and so were 
the middle aorist, the optative, and the perfect passive. The -ys verbs were 
transformed into verbs in -w, except e/ui, which was however conjugated as 
a middle (eiwa:, eicas (ex), elpeOa, eicbe (x), with imperfect 7jynv, etc.). 
Subjunctive and indicative flexion coincided, as did that of imperfect, perfect, 
and aorist (€ypaga, 7AOa, éypawa, evpnxa), the perfect tense receiving the 
syntactical force of the aorist.} 

it is however remarkable that édwxav and éSocav, ¢Onxav and éGecay lived 
on together. The difference between active and middle persisted, though 
middle and passive forms were levelled, and the subtleties of the ancient 
middle were lost. The total list of media tantum verbs was not reduced, for 
such losses as wapait@ for -otwar, ‘resign,’ were compensated by innovations 
like yatipouar. 

Such is the picture, in a few broad lines, of Hellenistic as presented to 
us by the comparative study of Modern Greek and its dialects. It is a 
hypothetical reconstruction, and we ought, if we had no other evidence, to 
place the asterisk before these assumed earlier forms, and write tis *yAdocas, 
ot *vadres (*ndftes),.*eiwar (*tme), *év, *éypada, *#AOa. The comparative 
method however permits us to regard them as really existing: it is only 
on their relative age that we might entertain doubts, had we not direct textual 
evidence, so as to feel hesitation in ascribing them to the end of antiquity. 
But now the textual tradition, presented most conspicuously in the papyri 
and inscriptions, affords us immediate evidence that the deduced forms really 
existed in the Hellenistic age. Thus Itacism in its first stages can be 
distinctly observed from the third century B.c.; the Hellenistic change of 
@ to p is proved for the second century A.p.; the accusative matpidav and 
such forms as 7\@a, éypaga have been attested from the beginning of our era; 
éxovces=éyovoat from the first century A.D.; the genitive tod amyd\voTn from 


1 This statement is made on the assumption perfect. 
that the modern « aorist continues the old 
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the second century; 7unv, ‘I was,’ from the third century B.c.; eZwac, ‘I am,’ 
from the fourth a.p. And if we consider that the Hellenistic texts do not reflect 
the real condition of the spoken language—on this see below—we may assert 
with confidence that the xowvy as deduced from Modern Greek was spoken at 
latest about the fifth century a.p. Indeed, we might safely go further, and 
claim that it shows us the condition of vernacular Greek as far back as the 
third: the speech of the common people had by the middle of the Imperial 
epoch a very Modern Greek appearance. 

This result, gained by a comparison of Modern and Hellenistic Greek, 
is a starting-point for further research, for it entitles us to supplement our 
deficient knowledge of the xow7 from living speech. How we may do this 
I may illustrate by one or two examples. Years ago I concluded! from 
modern forms such as dAexdtn, KpeBBare (for 7rAaKaTn, KpaBBatiov) that in 
the xo unaccented pa, Xa changed into pe, Xe; and these forms have since 
been discovered in Hellenistic texts. In the same way I attribute Modern 
Greek Owpo, ypwoth, core (for Jewpo, ypewoTH, ciw7@) to the cown, although 
they are not yet attested by any text. The Modern Greek é¢éros, ‘ this year,’ 
and adovxpafopar, ‘I listen,’ are proof for éros and dxpodopas with spiritus 
asper—the first form being attested, the latter presumed. Moar, ‘lead,’ takes 
us back to an ancient wodu8os, which can be supported by written tradition.? 
’Apxovéa, ‘she-bear,’ proves an ancient dpxos beside dpxtos, and this form 
duly appears. Modern Greek aKkr0v0d = aKorovbd, aK0pd0 = oxdpodov, mépot= 
mépuat, TepBorr=TrepiBddov are the product of a phonetic law by which one 
of two vowels flanking p or 2 falls out; and P. Kretschmer has recognized 
this in Hellenistic phonology from the occurrence of such words as cxopéor, 
MeAtivn, hepvixn.® 

If Modern Greek provides us with new facts in Hellenistic, it serves 
further to establish forms for which there is no certain textual tradition. In 
Hellenistic texts we frequently find forms unknown to the classical language, 
which astonish a student who comes fresh from the schoolmaster’s Greek to 
the study of papyri and inscriptions. Philologists in consequence emended 
Hellenistic texts without scruple, according to the pattern of classical 
grammar. One day Polybius was treated in this manner by Dutch scholars; 
another day it was inscriptions or papyri; even the Byzantine authors have 
been ‘corrected’ by the philologists of Bonn in accordance with the same 
Attic prescriptions. For these philologists thought they understood Greek 
better than the Greek authors themselves. But one who knows Modern 
Greek looks at such forms as dAXes= GAdas, euév = eué, yéyovav=yeyovact, 
eloa= etdov with different eyes: he sees therein the earliest monuments of the 
developments that issued in the Greek of to-day, and collects them as valuable 
testimonies which he tries to explain, but refuses to correct like a schoolmaster 
with a pupil’s exercise. There are, no doubt, in papyri and inscriptions many 


1 Indog. Forsch., i. 85. Thumb, Gr. Gramm., pp. 156, 160, 
4 Hatzidakis, Glotta, iii. 70 sqq.; Brugmann- 5 Brugmann-Thumb, /,c,, p. 80. 
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wrong spellings and grammatical blunders made by uneducated men. Not all 
that is written may be admitted as evidence of living speech. The occurrence 
of individual mistakes and momentary slips of the tongue must be acknow- 
ledged, and has of course its interest for the psychology of speech; but it is 
unconnected with the actual history of Greek.1 We must therefore first 
inquire whether such curious forms are individual or not. As a rule, the 
repeated occurrence of strange forms proves their linguistic value. If, how- 
ever, they are isolated, we must seek some criterion to determine whether 
they really belong to living speech. Here Modern Greek can help us, and it 
may prevent us from rejecting an isolated textual form. For that which 
actually lies in the direction of Modern Greek development cannot be a mere 
slip of the pen or an individual blunder: it must be evidence of the linguistic 
condition of its age. Thus, for instance, the nominative 7 ys for yf, or the 
adjective doxemos for dexertos—both of which are found in Graeco-Latin 
glossaries—are confirmed by Modern Greek 7 ys, and formations like 
avéyyyos for avéyyxtos. It is wrong, therefore, to conjecture aoxoros for 
doxetros.2, A gloss Buf is silently read Sufiv by a Neogrecist (not Pifsor, 
as the editor has it), because he knows Modern Greek Au€i(v), ‘nipple.’ The 
aorist subjunctive épyw ° for €\@w reminds us of the Modern Greek aorist #pya. 

Philologists who are shocked by such ‘ barbarisms,’ and neglect them as 
simple blunders, have the old instinct surviving that only the classical and 
literary languages are really worth studying. They cannot appreciate Hellenistic 
Greek as a living development; and Modern Greek moves their contempt, 
‘ because it has d7ré with the accusative !’ 

Of course it is not always easy to form a decisive judgment as to the 
linguistic value of dubious forms. Hence the need of a close acquaintance 
with the modern tongue, if we would estimate correctly the relations between 
the ancient and the modern. External resemblance or identity between a 
papyrus form and one found in Modern Greek does not necessarily imply a 
true historical connexion. The numerical réocepis on a Hellenistic inscrip- 
tion? will not be taken as prototype of Modern Greek réocepews; for the 
former is occasioned by the confusion of 7 and e, characteristic of the xow7 of 
Asia Minor, whereas the modern form is produced by the analogy of tpeis. 
Again, at first sight the isolated and strange future eiroces, unearthed by 
Radermacher,® might be supposed to have a relation to the Modern Greek 
el oOnka and eirwpévos. But a future like ev7oces having no analogy in the 
modern language, we must regard it probably as an individual aberration, 
starting from the Hellenistic 3rd plural eizocav, according to the analogy of © 
edovAwoay : SovAwoe, and the like. General rules cannot be laid down for 
instances such as these; every case must be determined by special examination. 


1 Nachmanson, Beitrdge zur Kenntnis der altgriech. 3 Papyrvi Iandanae (Leipzig, 1912), No. 22— 
Volkssprache(Uppsala, 1910), has not paid sufficient between a.D. 619 and 629. 
attention to this point of view. 4 Journal of Hell, Studies, xxii. 358, No. 119. 

2 See Principienfragen, p. 249, where further 5 Neutestamentliche Grammatik (Tubingen, 1911), 
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But what is to be done if strange innovations in Hellenistic are at once 
well attested by textual tradition, and lacking in support from Modern Greek, 
either directly or by some indirect precedent? The answer to this question 
will appear later, when we try to describe the general character of Hellenistic 
in the light of the modern language. 

As Modern Greek affords us the means of enriching our knowledge of 
Hellenistic speech, we shall not be surprised to find it help us in understanding 
and interpreting Hellenistic texts. Above all it throws light on the meaning 
of single words. Thus Hellenistic lexicography gains by the study of Modern 
Greek. Exactly as we use the latter in reconstructing Hellenistic phonology 
and accidence, we may ask whether the meaning of certain modern words may 
not be applied to their ancient prototypes. 

I will first give some characteristic examples from Greek scholars of the 
present day. In Euripides Cyclops (v. 694) we find cax@s in a context which 
excludes the usual sense of the word. The Dutch philologist Cobet has there- 
fore conjectured adds ‘in vain.’ The Greek Pallis! reminds us of Modern 
Greek tov xdxov ‘ in vain,’ and the difficulty disappears if we give this meaning 
to xaxa@s in the passage of Euripides. Pallis, who has translated the New 
Testament into vernacular Greek, has also explained Mark vii. 19, by inter- 
preting the word Speépara not as ‘ food,’ ‘meat,’ but as ‘stench,’ ‘impurity,’ 
with the Modern Greek meaning.? Again, he has translated 7yépa evxaspos in 
Mark VI. 21, not as ‘convenient day,’ but as ‘an empty day,’ ‘a holiday,’ 
according to the Modern Greek meaning of evxarpos.2 Thus a layman, whose 
mother tongue is Modern Greek, has been able, without scientific study, to 
enlighten philologists and theologians; for in the really good dictionary of the 
New Testament by Zorell* both interpretations are accepted, although Pallis’ 
name is not mentioned. If even a superficial knowledge of Modern Greek, 
without scientific research, promises such advantages, a thorough inquiry into 
the language will be still more profitable. A short paper by the Greek 
Kujeas® furnishes a good illustration. In the Characters of Theophrastus a 
children’s game is described, and the expression aoxods méXexvs is used in 
connexion with the alternate lifting up and setting down of children. The 
expression has puzzled philologists, but Kujeas has found the solution of the 
riddle in a saying of his Peloponnesian home (Avia in Laconia). Those words 
accompany the action of lifting and setting down, and mean ‘light like a 
leather bottle’ (which floats) and ‘heavy like an axe’ (which sinks in 
water). 

The student of Hellenistic texts must not be influenced by his classical 
Greek—he had better bend his eyes forward to the modern language or, at 
least, he must remain unprejudiced. Thus did Wellhausen in one of his 

1 In Class. Rev., xix. (1905), 36; Rouse (ibid.) 1913), p. 14. 
gives another instance of Modern Greek as a help LG De iks 
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illuminating commentaries on the Gospels, translating Matthew XIV. 15, 7) apa 
mapnrOev by ‘the time is advanced,’ or proposing for the verb wapdyew the 
meaning ‘to go on.’ The excellent orientalist was guided only by his natural 
feeling, for he did not know that the presupposed meaning of apd is directly 
confirmed by Modern Greek expressions like wapazrava, ‘ higher up,’ rapaxdto, 
‘further down,’ 7apapéca, ‘more inside.’ Again, if we observe, e.g., that the 
modern meaning of xazpos, ‘time,’ or ypovos, ‘year,’ is already attested in papyri,? 
we are entitled to project the Modern Greek meaning of words into the period 
of the «ows, even when Hellenistic texts do not oblige us todo so. The verb 
tpayovde, for example, must have had the modern meaning ‘I sing,’ at the end 
of the classical period, although this sense is not attested by ancient texts; that 
the noun tpaywdos had, in fact, the meaning ‘singer,’ is proved by a Greek 
loan-word in Syrian, which has this sense.2— Modern Greek vypdv, ‘ water,’ 
must also have existed in antiquity; it is the contracted form of veapov, and 
the meaning ‘fresh water’ is attested by a late-Greek schoolbook. For these 
reasons I see no difficulty in assuming that the meaning of 6 psbixos (sc. ALO0s), 
‘reef’ (from pifa ‘root’), which is adopted by Joh. Schmidt in an inter- 
esting paper on Modern Greek ro pifiko (=Italian risico)? belonged to the 
Hellenistic epoch, although at present no direct proof exists. 

Some groups of words may be mentioned in which Modern Gteek can 
provide direct and decisive evidence towards determining the ancient meaning. 
The names of plants and animals are particularly suitable for investigation, 
because the modern vocabulary has been carefully examined in special treatises, 
and rendered available for research.* 

A few examples, taken at random, may show how the meaning of ancient 
names of plants, where it is doubtful, can be elucidated by an appeal to Modern 
Greek. Ancient Greek dyAaoga@tis, ‘a certain plant,’ according to the Greek 
dictionaries, is the Modern Greek dydNaodetns, Paconia officinalis ; Ancient 
Greek dpaxos,‘a kind of lentil’ is Modern Greek dpaxds, Pisum sativum or 
Lathyrus sativus, or Vicia dasycarpa ; éxwomovus, ‘a prickly plant,’ is Modern 
Greek aywdrodas, Genista acanthoclada ; Ancient Greek Bpv@vn or Bpvevia, ‘a 
creeper or climbing plant,’ is modern Bpuwreés, Smilax aspera; xovu€a, ‘a plant 
of strong smell,’ is modern dxodvufa, Inula graueolens ; Navrdvyn, ‘an eatable 
herb,’ is Aa(u) ava, Sinapis aruensis or putescens ; wepdixtov, ‘a plant’ (!) is 
modern wepdccaxt, Parietaria; pvdixn, ‘a species of Rhamnus,’ is modern 
gurixt, Phyllyrea media or Rhamnus alaternus. These examples suffice to prove 
the value of further investigation. But I do not know any enquiry into 


1 See K. Dieterich, Rhein. Mus., LIX., 234 sq. 

2 See Krumbacher, Byz. Zschr., xi. 523. 

3 Miscellanea linguistica in onove di G. Ascoli 
(Torino, 1gor). 

4 Cf. Heldreich, Ta dynuwddn dvéuara trdv putdv 
€x0Ld. bro Dr. Mnapdxyn, Athens, 1910, A list of 
plant-names is also given by Wilski in Hiller v. 
Gartringen, Thera, iv., pp; 119-130. Lundstrém, 


Botaniska Lexika fran meddeltiden, Minneskrift 
Goteborg, 1910, pp. 42 sqq. Krumbacher, Das 
neugviech. Fischbuch, Sitz.-Ber. d. Bayer. Akad., 
1903, Pp. 345 sqq. (Compare also G, Schmidt, 
Vremennik, X. 603 sqq.) 

5 I give the Modern Greek names and their 
botanical dentotation from Heldreich, of. cit. 
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Ancient Greek plant-names in which Modern Greek is utilized ;! only it may 
be pointed out that Victor Hehn, in his standard work on cultivated plants 
and domestic animals, does not quite neglect the Modern Greek plant-names. 

With regard to the names of animals, the conditions are similar. 
Medieval Greek works, such as the Book of Fishes, edited by K. Krumbacher, 
give us links in the connexion between ancient and modern names, and 
Krumbacher’s treatise illustrates further how the interpretation of Ancient 
Greek words is assisted by the evidence of the modern language. It does not 
surprise us, however, when we find Professor O. Keller, in his book on the 
animals of the ancient world,? overlooking Modern Greek and Krumbacher’s 
observations. Manya classical scholar would leave a name uninterpreted rather 
than look for help in the most promising quarter. One example will suffice ; 
I give it in Krumbacher’s words.’ ‘The cuvaypis (an ancient name of a fish), 
which enjoys an unnecessary anonymity in our dictionaries, can almost 
certainly be identified. It is the dentex uulgaris or ‘‘ Zahnfisch” (French 
“* denté ’’),’ 

Philologists who neglect Modern Greek on these points cannot plead 
scarcity of relevant literature, for there are several useful works in existence.* 
But they might express doubt as to whether the words we have cited have 
actually preserved their ancient meaning to the present time. Of course, 
changes of meaning might occur, just as, for instance, the Indo-European 
name of the beech, *bhagos, Old German buocha, Greek dnyos, became the 
name of a species of oak in a prehistoric epoch of the Greek language. But 
the burden of proof lies on those who doubt the identity of ancient and modern 
meaning. Ifa Greek word has the same meaning in all the modern dialects, 
this meaning must hold for Hellenistic Greek, exactly as we attribute to the 
xown Modern Greek sounds and inflexions under the same circumstances. 

Unfortunately we do not yet possess the great Modern Greek Thesaurus, 
to give us information about the areas over which the use of the rarer words 
extends. Still, the lexicographic material, which is already known and easily 
accessible, will serve at least for a beginning, as the examples and investiga- 
tions given above have shown. 

But does Modern Greek afford us any possibility of adding to the ancient 
vocabulary quite new words, which are not attested at all in antiquity? 
Theoretically, the question must be answered in the affirmative, yet the 
solution of the problem is not so simple. For only if a word is found in 
dialects which are very distant from each other, for instance, in the Pelopon- 
nese or Crete and Cyprus, in Thrace and Asia Minor, are we authorized to 
attribute the word to the Hellenistic stock, according to the same method 


1 A few interesting equivalences are pointed 3 Op. cit., p. 368, 
out by Kalitsunakis, Mitteil d. Seminars fur orient. 4 See, besides the literature quoted above, 
spy. XIII. (1910), 96 sqq. p. 192, note 4, Krumbracher’s edition of the Book 


2 Die antike Tierwelt, Leipzig, 1909, 1913. The of Fishes. Add Stefani, Forsyth (Major), W. 
same holds good of Robert, Les noms des oiseaux, | Barbey, Karpathos, Etude géologique, Lausanne, 
Neuchatel, 1911. 1895. 
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which permits us to infer an Indo-European word *g*ous ‘ox,’ from Old 
Indian gdus, Greek Bods, Old High German kwo. When we have the Modern 
Greek Thesaurus, it will be easy to find out the words which Modern Greek 
adds to the ancient vocabulary; at present such an inquiry is very toilsome, as 
we are obliged to collect our material from a great many dialect glossaries and 
monographs. But let us make an attempt with the scanty material which has 
been recently published as a specimen in an official paper of the Greek Com- 
mittee for the new Thesaurus.! There nine words are treated; four of them, 
which I give in the ancient form—viz., *Atorvpos, *Oapperos, *AaBow, *mapa- 
@arapicvov, are missing in our Greek dictionaries. A priori, these four words 
could equally belong to Ancient Greek. But as the descendants of wapa@ara- 
pidioy (BapOarapiss, Saptadrapiss) are found only in Crete, in the Aegean Sea, 
and Macedonia, it is dubious whether the word existed in antiquity, although 
its phonetical character would allow us to conclude that it did. With regard 
to the others, however, I do not hesitate to attribute them to the xcow7. For 
#ALOTrUpos (-ov) ‘ warmth of sun,’ ‘sunny place,’ does occur in Asia Minor, on 
the islands from Cyprus and Rhodes to Lesbos, in Euboea, in Epirus and the 
Peloponnese. Q®apperos, ‘ light-hearted,’ is found in Thrace, Bithynia, Mace- 
donia, Peloponnesus, and Zacynthus, and in the Tsaconian dialect, and it is 
moreover attested by medieval texts. Finally, *AaBow (Modern Greek XaBavw) 
is in common use. Also the form of these words harmonizes with the 
character of Hellenistic Greek, and therefore I should not be surprised to find 
them one day in a papyrus, as on the other hand many a papyrus word, which 
is an addendum lexicis, or many a Greek loan-word from Latin, Hebrew, or 
Armenian (also lacking in the Greek dictionaries) is confirmed by Modern 
Greek.?, Sometimes internal (etymological) reasons lead us to assume that a 
modern word might be old; thus I myself? have concluded from Modern 
Greek odpdeos, ‘ neighbour,’ and ovua, ‘near,’ although the form has only 
been found hitherto on some islands (Andros, Naxos, Syra, Melos, Carpathos), 
that there existed an Ancient Greek word *cvpmdnyos, ‘knocking together,’ 
‘confining,’ which is, moreover, the basis of ancient cupmdnyds (Supardnyddes 
vijcot).* And Hatzidakis has declared Modern Greek ypizros to be old, on the 
authority of the Theocritean ypurevs*—without knowing that ypizos is well 
attested in antiquity.® 

Finally, there is a whole group of modern words, which, for external 
historical reasons, must be attributed to the ancient vocabulary—viz., the 


1’Erirpor) Tod \cEcKod THs “HAA nvixhs yAwoons. 
"Avakolvwots mpwrn. Athens, 1912. Compare, 
too, the lecture of Hatzidakis given before the 
Congress of Orientalists (Athens, 1912), “A@nva 
xxiv. 373 Sqq.,and the short but instructive article 
of Ilarayewpyiov, Tept trav onuacidv rod phwaros 
dpuevitw, 'A@nva, xxiv. 459 sqq.; where the 
ancient dpyevoy and dpuerifw are elucidated by 
Modern Greek. 

2 See the bibliography, Thumb, Arch. f. 


Papyrusforsch., ii, 406 sqq. 

3 Indog. Forsch., xiv. 349 sqq. 

4 The derivation from cuumdAjovos, cuumAnord fw, 
which is tentatively suggested by K. Dieterich, 
Byz. Zschr., x. 595, and resolutely accepted by 
M. Vasmer, 7b. xvi. 552 sq., seems to me hardly 
substantiated. 

5 See ’Adnva, xiv. 523. 

6 See Méya Aeéixéy (Athen 1901-1906) s.v.,and 
Lambertz, Glotta, v. 136, 
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Latin loan-words which survive in Modern Greek. They must have come into 
Greek in the Latin epoch—i.e., before the formation of the Romance languages, 
at the latest at the end of antiquity.1 Our dictionaries know nothing about 
words such as *PiceEtos, bisextus, ‘leap year’; yotva, gunna, ‘fur’; xaotpov, 
castrum, ‘castle’; «xiotépva, cisterna ; *xoppépxi(o)v, commercium, * customs 
duty ’; Aovpor, lorum, ‘ strap’; wavtinu(o)v, mantile, ‘handkerchief’; péoya, *roga, 
‘pay’; *cayitra, sagitta, ‘arrow’; oxoutédda, scutella, ‘plate’; oomiti(o)y, 
hospitium, ‘house’; rovuma, tumba, ‘hill’; daca, fascia. ‘tie’; *édwixcov, 
obsequium, ‘ wedding or funeral train’; and although the papyri and inscriptions 
afford a store of information on Latin loan-wards in Hellenistic Greek,” yet the 
number of such words is augmented when Modern Greek is drawn on. The 
words that have been found hitherto in Hellenistic documents prove that 
Latin words in Modern Greek represent an old Hellenistic inheritance. 
Similar evidence of antiquity can be found in other directions: for instance, 
I may call attention to the fact that we are justified in claiming Wee or 
Byzantine owixcov as an old element in Greek on the ground that it occurs as a 
loan-word in the New Hebrew literature of Midras (in the form apstkin). 

We have shown by a few details in grammar and lexicography in what 
manner our knowledge of Hellenistic Greek can be revised, confirmed, and 
extended by the help of Modern Greek study. Modern Greek is at least as 
important in enabling us to form correct views upon the ancient xow7 as a 
whole, and as a link in the long history of the Greek language, whether literary 
or spoken. Our reconstruction of the xow7, which has led us from Modern 
Greek to the latest period of antiquity, results in a language which is very 
similar to Modern Greek. But the distance between the written texts, even 
those of the most vulgar character, and the spoken language we can recon- 
struct is very considerable. Although the speech of literary tradition is much 
influenced by the living language of the Hellenistic epoch, yet it is not 
replaced by it in any written document of Hellenism. For the written 
language shows throughout a mixed character. The proportion of the con- 
stituent elements drawn from the traditional and the living speech varies ; 
but even the most vulgar papyri stand at a certain distance from the 
vernacular language of their times. Without the knowledge of Modern 
Greek this fact would not appear so clearly. Hence arises a problem of 
textual criticism which has great importance for some Hellenistic authors, 
who, in opposition to the Atticising literature, avail themselves of a more 
popular language. Are all the vulgar (or Modern Greek) forms which occur 
in the manuscripts in reality elements of the original work? Uneducated 
copyists might spontaneously and involuntarily have inserted such forms into 
the manuscripts; conversely, educated copyists might have removed vulgar 

1 Cf. particularly G. Meyer, Neugriech. Studien, Forsch. Anz., xxii. 39 sqq.); Der Sprachenkampf 
iii. (Wien, 1896). im vom, Reich, Philologus, Suppl. x. (1907) ; 
2 Cf, from the most recent literature, especially | Wessely, Die latein. Elemente in der Grazitdt der 


Hahn, Rom und Romanismus im griech.-vomischen agypt. Papyrusurkunden, Wiener Studien, xxiv. 
Osten, Leipzig, 1906 ; (thereon see Thumb, Indog. (902) 99 Sqq., xxv. 40 sqq. 
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forms, on account of Atticising tendencies, which have dominated Greek 
literature from the beginning of our new era till to-day. If therefore (for 
example) the manuscripts of the Christian Apocrypha show more or less the 
occurrence of vulgar forms, we may suppose that the textual tradition has 
been infected and adulterated so as to bring it into harmony either with the 
classical or the vernacular language. It is not possible to reach a decision by 
general rules, but only by an exact examination of each literary work and 
of its textual tradition;+ and here (a danger to be avoided) the knowledge of 
Modern Greek might be used in a mistaken direction: a form in the manu- 
scripts might remain unaltered just because it is modern. 

Modern Greek in the first place helps us to recognize the condition of the 
spoken language, which lies at the back of the written language. For it 
follows from the very existence and the character of Modern Greek that the 
koltvn was a spoken language, used by all Greeks. Here we touch the highest 
problems, which concern the general character of the cow. 

Modern Greek, together with its dialects, has arisen from the xowy as a 
unity, and this fact presupposes the disappearance of the ancient dialects. It 
is the same process which took place in Vulgar Latin and in Armenian (not 
in the Germanic languages); Latin put an end to the old Italic dialects 
(Oscan, Umbrian, etc.), and thus became the mother of the Romance lan- 
guages. Literary Armenian, used as the common language of life, also caused 


the contemporary dialects to disappear, and became the starting-point of — 
modern dialectical differentiation. So the Modern Greek dialects—those, for — 
example, of Megara, Crete, Naxos, and Cyprus—as we said before, are not 
descendants of ancient Doric, Ionic, or Cyprian, but descendants of that © 
xown which in antiquity was spoken in the several districts. The ancient — 
dialects, therefore, must have disappeared in the course of the Imperial — 


period. 


Indeed, the ancient inscriptions present the counterpart of this. We f 


observe how the dialects decreased more and more from the third century B.c. 


on, until they were everywhere displaced by the «ow about the third — 


century A.D. Some scholars have attempted to prove that this process, which 


is observed in the inscriptions, reflects only the usage of the official language, ’ 


but is no illustration of the condition of the spoken language.” This may be 


true in part. But on the whole the inscriptions certainly reflect the natural 
process, which ended with the disappearance of the old dialects; for Modern 
Greek imperatively demands this theory, and it seems to me sophistical to 
dispute the connexion between the evidence of the inscriptions and the 3 
evidence deduced from Modern Greek.* Thus the first epoch of the cown 
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may be defined as a transition state between the classical epoch, where the 
dialects existed independently beside each other, and that basis of Modern 


1 Cf. Hellenismus, pp. 12, 186 sq. des Hellenismus, Wien, 1907. 
2 Cf., for instance, Wahrmann, Prolegomena 3 Cf. Hellenismus, pp. 28 sqq. 
zu einer Geschichte der griech, Dialekie im Zettalter 
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Greek, where the old dialects had been quite absorbed by a unitary and 
common speech. Nevertheless, it would be incorrect to define the xowy as 
only a transition state: it has also an independent character, compared with 
Attic Greek, from which it originated in its essentials, as well as with the 
language which must be assumed as the basis of Modern Greek. This is well 
illustrated by the fact that certain Hellenistic formations are missing in the 
modern language. Forms such as ov@eis for ovdeis, xatyywp for Katnyopos 
and Bd@paé for Batpayos, cvyyevedot for cuyyevéoe and yovetot for yovedar, 
pecCotepos for peifov and Bérratos for BéXticTOS, H7w for éotw, Tovwy and den 
for zrovoin and doin, Savas for Sodvae are neither Attic nor predecessors of 
Modern Greek types. They are peculiar characteristics of the xow7, showing 
a disposition to a new development, just like all the other innovations of the 
xown, only that they remained confined to the Hellenistic epoch and vanished 
again, partly because the grammatical categories to which they belonged 
(dative, optative, infinitive) have been lost. We may call them forms of 
transition, as belonging to Greek only fora time. We must lay stress upon 
these formations in order to obtain a clear conception of the notion xcown ; 
innumerable are the lexical innovations, which have become obsolete again 
in the modern speech. A rapid comparison of the Hellenistic and the modern 
dictionary suffices to show this. 

As we have said, the modern dialects have nothing to do with the 
ancient dialects. 

Modern Greek is divided into numerous dialects. Disregarding Tsaconian, 
we recognize to-day the following main groups: (1) Pontus and Cappadocia ; 
(2) Cyprus and the south-eastern islands (Rhodes, etc); (3) Crete and the 
Aegean Sea; (4) the northern islands (Lesbos, etc.) ; (5) Thrace and Macedonia 
(perhaps with Thessaly); (6) Euboea, Attica, Megara (perhaps with the 
Peloponnesus); (7) Epirus and the Ionian islands (whose peculiar features 
have been insufficiently investigated); (8) the Greek dialects of Southern Italy. 
The greatest difference is that between the dialects of Pontus and Cappadocia 
on the one side, and all the rest on the other. The northern dialects (numbers 
4 and 5, less distinctly numbers 1 and 7) differ from the southern by a number 
of vowel changes, involving the disappearance or reduction of every unaccented 
7 or uw, and the change of unaccented ¢ and o into1z, u. 

The grouping of the modern has no relation to that of the ancient 
dialects. The former must accordingly have developed from a new basis, 
which can only be the xow7. The question now arises, to what extent do the 
modern dialects, at least in their embryo forms, pre-exist in the cow7n ? Had 
Hellenistic Greek dialectic variations which can be regarded as forerunners of 
the new dialect differentiation ? The ancient texts give us practically no infor- 
mation. Hitherto we have not got beyond a few insignificant details, and some 
very general reflections. Probably an exact and minute examination of the 
Hellenistic sources will some day permit us to advance, especially, I believe, 
on the lexical side. But we have already seen that here also we cannot do 
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without the help of Modern Greek. As things are, the problem of Hellenistic 
dialects cannot be solved except by utilizing the modern language, or at least 
working in close connexion with it. Before examining this, however, it is impor- 
tant to define our task exactly and to put our question into the right form. 

When in its first epoch Hellenistic Greek began to eliminate the dialects, 
the xoiv7n naturally varied as spoken in Doric, Aeolic, or Ionic territory accord- 
ing to the various admixture of old dialectic ingredients. But these elements 
decreased continually, and the traces of the old dialects which have been 
locally preserved till the present day! are so trifling as to have had no influence 
in differentiating the modern dialects; for those traces—themselves equally 
insignificant—which are common to the «ow» as a whole, do not concern our 
present problem. Moreover, Egypt and Asia Minor, a large part of Hellenistic 
territory, do not belong to the domain of the ancient dialects. And finally, 
if we speak of dialectic varieties of the xow7, we refer especially to such local 
differences as have developed from the new-born unity of speech. Taking into 
account these points of view, we must formulate our two questions, as we 
did above, guided by Modern Greek. We may now put the one question 
somewhat more exactly thus: In the Imperial age did dialect marks exist 
which may be regarded as germs of the modern dialects? The answer to this 
question depends again upon another: What are the oldest dialectic pheno- 
mena of Modern Greek? Do they belong to the Hellenistic epoch? We 
have already touched on the conditions under which Modern Greek phenomena 
of a local or dialectic character can be attributed to the xow7. The problem 
has received but little attention.” 

That Modern Greek forms of local currency can be derived from analogous 
forms of the xovv7, follows immediately from their occurrence in Hellenistic 
texts; and when we combine these forms of Ancient and Modern Greek, we 
deduce a number of facts which must be interpreted as signs of dialectic varia- 
tion in the xouv7j. Compare, for example, the following features : 

1. Phonology.—In Pontic the vowel 7 is preserved as ¢ reyd8i=orqyd eee 
whereas it has become 7 everywhere else. The change of 7 to7z is well known 
from Hellenistic texts. If, now, the pronunciation of 7 as ¢ still exists in a 
modern dialect, we must infer that in antiquity there were two provinces of 
the xowy, one with n=7 and another with »=e. The development of y in 
Modern Greek SovAevyw for SovAedw is dialectal, but it is old, as the form 
evytnaTov for etuAdtov in a Hellenistic inscription of Amorgos clearly shows: 
and it is remarkable that the modern dialect of Amorgos belongs to the group 
of which this intrusive y is characteristic. In antiquity, therefore, there were 
two distinct provinces, one with dovAedwm and one with dovrevyw. Geminata, 
or double consonants are, as a rule, simplified in modern speech, and this 
change was already taking place in the Hellenistic age. But geminata have 

1 See Hellenismus, pp. 53 Sqq. some useful hints, but his methods are too 


2 K. Dieterich treated it with some minuteness constructive, and his results often leave us 
in Kuhn’s Zeitschrift, xxxix. 81 sqq. He gives sceptical. 
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been preserved to the present day in the south-western islands. In the xown 
therefore there were districts which simplified double consonants, and districts 
which preserved them. 

2. Inflexton.—The coincidence of nominative and accusative singular is 
peculiar to Pontic (e.g., o ddeAgpov). It is witnessed by a tabella defixionis from 
Cyprus." The phenomenon is accordingly ancient, but dialectic, for most of 
the modern dialects continue to distinguish 6 dderdds, Tov adeAdov. The 
3rd plural ¢épovy already appears in the Imperial epoch, but the type dépovar 
is also preserved to-day in the Aegean, in Cyprus, and elsewhere. There were 
consequently in Hellenistic times districts with -ovy and districts with -ovat. 

We may then state the case generally thus: If we can establish the 
existence in antiquity of some local innovation in Modern Greek, and if side by 
side with this novelty the old form survives in another district, we may recog- 
nize in these differences the beginning of a dialectic differentiation in the 
«own. In this way we recognize also districts preserving final -vy, and others 
where it was lost; a (small?) area showing palatalization of « beside the 
usual «; a district with adepdos and one with dderdos ; districts with the 
several endings é\afav and éAdBact, and the now extinct é\dfocayr, or again 
with épidovy and édirodcar, or the imperatives ypdyov and ypawe. When in 
this way local varieties of the xowvn have been indicated, I believe that a closer 
examination of Hellenistic Greek along such lines will be more successful than 
parallel researches in vulgar Latin. Thus some years ago I succeeded in dis- 
covering a real dialect in the tabellae defixionum from Cyprus, and I formulated 
a relation between this and the modern dialects of the south-east.2, Guided by 
such facts, we may suppose that certain marks of modern dialects were already 
local features of Hellenistic Greek, even if they are not directly attested from 
antiquity. But we cannct give a general rule as to the circumstances under 
which a modern dialecticism must be regarded as old. Normally, however, 
I venture to say, modern dialecticisms which are proper to a group of discon- 
tinuous modern dialects, can be derived with some probability from local 
varieties of Hellenistic Greek, unless spontaneous development in different 
regions may be expected. Thus, for instance, features common to the dialect 
group of Athens, Aegina, and Megara, which for several centuries was cut off 
from the other dialects by the Albanians, and common also to the dialect of 
the Maniates, as agreements between Epirus, Peloponnesus, and Southern 
Italy, may be considered as local elements of Hellenistic Greek. For this 
reason I believe that the « aorist, which appears in Aegina, Athens, Kyme (in 
Euboea), Epirus, and Maina, must be connected with the Hellenistic perfectum 
historicum. Further, it seems to me legitimate to deduce from agreements between 
Pontic, Cappadocian, and Cyprian characteristics of an ancient ‘ Eastern’ 
xown, because these dialects have been separated from each other through five 
centuries, by Seljuks and Turks, and because on account of this isolation the 


1 See Principienfragen, p. 258. 2 Ibid., p. 257. 
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Pontic and Cappadocian dialects have preserved their archaic character.1 To 
the establishment of an Eastern «own? I attach particular importance for our 
views of Hellenistic Greek. For the linguistic diversity of the Greek mother 
country and Hellenized territories outside leads us by a priort reasoning on to 
some other problems, and in the first place to the question whether the old 
dialects in Hellas, or the speech of the Hellenized population in Asia Minor, 
influenced to any significant extent the development of Hellenistic and Modern 
Greek. For the purpose of these problems, Hellenistic must be divided into 
three main areas, the Greek mother country, Asia Minor (with Syria), and 
Egypt. But as Egypt and Syria have been lost again to Hellenism by the 
Arab conquest, only the linguistic contrast of Asia Minor and continental 
Greece concerns us for the purposes of our inquiry, which is based on Modern 
Greek. A comparative grammar of the dialects of Asia Minor would be 
indispensable for the problem we have touched upon. Hitherto we have only 
some preparatory monographs, such as the excellent sketch of the Cappadocian 
dialects which we owe to the English archaeologist Dawkins.? 

What we have so far learnt from Hellenistic sources about the «ou in 
Asia Minor is but scanty. Some phonetic influences of the indigenous 
population can be distinctly recognized—viz., the confusion of tenues, mediae, 
and aspirates, and that of the vowels ¢ andz. But these very features (which 
are also found in Egypt) have remained barbarisms of the lower classes, and 
do not survive in Modern Greek. Other features, which are also probably due 
to the influence of the indigenous population of Asia Minor—viz., the change 
of v intoz* and the levelling of vocalic quantity (which had begun in Asia 
and in Egypt®)—have become common in Modern Greek. Asia Minor 
initiated these innovations, and since their development required time, the 
xown of Asia Minor (and of Egypt) must have differed for a period from that 
of continental Europe in these features, which slowly spread over the whole 
of Hellenism. If now Asia Minor was the birthplace of some common 
innovations, it follows of course that other innovations, arising in that country, 
might have failed to make their way through the whole domain of Hellenism. 
Perhaps the spontaneous nasalization of consonants, as in odpParov for 
oaBParov, comes under this category. The last word has not yet been spoken 
about this phenomenon,® which appears both in the xow7 and in Modern 
Greek, but cannot yet be brought under a precise phonetic law. We need 
a more complete knowledge of the field of this nasalization. I therefore 
express myself with reserve. Examining in Buturas’ collection of material 
the instances of a spontaneous and purely phonetic nasalizing, in their local 
distribution, I found that the majority of dialectic (not common) examples 


1 The archaic character of these dialects of 4 Except the cases I have dealt with in Hedlen- 
Asia Minor has been emphasized by K. Dieterich, ismus, pp. 194 sq. (v to w). 
see Kuhn's Zeitschrift, xxxix., pp. 86 sqq. 5 See Hellenismus, pp. 143 sq. 

> CL also'K, Dieterich, 7.0., p. 87. 6 Not even by Buturas (Glotta, v. 170 sqq.), 


3 Modern Greek in Asia Minor, in Journal of — who treats it rather unmethodically. 
Hellenic Studies, xxx. (1910), pp. 109-132, 267-291. 
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belong to Eastern Greek (Asia Minor and Cyprus, Cos, Carpathus, Rhodes 
and Lesbos), and that they’ become less and less frequent as we go west.} 
It seems as if the process had started in Hellenistic Asia (and in Egypt), 
and extended in such a manner that single words with nasalized consonants 
ultimately found their way into western Hellenism. If my theory is correct, 
the xow of Asia Minor was accordingly distinguished from that of Greece 
also by the nasalization of consonants. Moreover, the innovation seems to 
affected by the influence of the phonetic system of the Hellenized indigenous 
population,? whereas other traces of such an influence have been either lost 
again or become common to the whole language, as has been observed 
above. 

But the «ow of Asia Minor was not only exposed to the influence of 
indigenous language: it lay within the sphere of the Ionic Greek. It is 
remarkable that Ionic traces have been preserved in the modern dialects of 
Pontus* in a more characteristic manner than can be predicated of other old 
dialectic traces surviving in the new. In keeping with this archaic character 
of Pontic is the existence in Pontic and Cappadocian of two other archaic 
survivals, which have some importance also for the delineation of New 
Testament Greek.* Firstly, these dialects only have preserved the ancient 
possessive adjective éuds, ods, while in all other dialects those forms are 
supplanted by the enclitic genitives pov, cov, etc. Secondly, the infinitive, 
which in the New Testament had begun to be displaced by the construction 
with iva, has shown itself capable of resistance in Pontic, where it is still used 
to-day after several classes of verbs, as, for instance, verbs of motion. It is 
worth remarking that the infinitive of purpose, which appears distinctly in 
the New Testament, seems to be of Ionic origin: at any rate, it is but rare in 
Attic Greek. Thus we see how Ionic influence worked through the xow7 upon 
the configuration of the modern dialects of Pontus. Since the disappearance of 
the pronouns és, etc., and the supersession of the infinitive by iva can be seen 
already in the Hellenistic age, it follows again that in antiquity there were 
two dialect-areas, one more extensive, in which the pronouns pov, gov, etc., 
and the iva construction progressively superseded éyuods etc. and the infinitive, 
and a smaller one where these processes were brought to a stop. To this 
latter area belongs the Greek of the New Testament: it has the infinitive 
instead of wa after the very classes of verbs which now in Pontic demand the 
infinitive, and in the Gospel of John éués is used far more frequently than in 
the other New Testament writers. We can therefore draw the conclusion 
that New Testament Greek is a local variety of Hellenistic, written by men 
who spoke the Eastern xow7. 

The facts we have adduced are not the only marks of a local colour in 


1 J have disregarded Tsaconian. Nasalization 3 See Hellenismus, pp. 87 sq. 
is more frequent in Epirus than elsewhere in the 4 Cf. Principienfragen, p. 259 (with biblio- 
west. graphy), and Moulton, Prolegomena, pp. 40 sq. 

2 As I observed years ago in Hellenismus, 5 See Brugmann-Thumb, Griech. Gramm, § 580 


PP. 133 sqq. (Pp. 593 $q.). 
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this Eastern cow. A typically local character is perhaps to be discerned in 
the confusion of case-usage which seems to be more frequent in the vulgar 
inscriptions of Asia Minor than in continental Greece. If exact research in 
Hellenistic inscriptions should confirm this assertion,’ it might be connected 
with the larger simplification and confusion of cases characteristic of the 
modern Pontic and Cappadocian dialects. 

To illustrate the local character of Biblical Greek, I may mention further 
some less important points. The New Testament word tandos agrees with 
Modern Greek; but ancient authorities give vedos as Hellenistic. Verbal 
forms such as éxytvvw, with double vy, live on in Cyprus (fovve, etc.), whereas 
the type with one v is modern common Greek. The form dmocreiAo in 
Acts vii. 34, which is declared to be ‘quite insupportable’ as a hortative 
subjunctive, may be compared with the Pontic pres. indic. oteiAw. Also the 
New Testament use of dr before oratio recta * may be cited, since this became 
a rule in the Syrian historian Malalas* and in the Cappadocian dialect *—that 
is, in Eastern cov. 

Finally, I have pointed out elsewhere® that the vocabulary of New 
Testament Greek seems to have had some peculiarities indicating a relation 
to the Eastern «own, the suggestion coming to me again from Modern Greek. 

If the study of Modern Greek opens such a wide horizon of new problems 
in the ancient language, its value is thereby sufficiently established. We have 
seen how Modern Greek, if combined with the study of Hellenistic texts, 
gives us valuable information about the special character of an Eastern «own ; 
and this result again authorizes us to avail ourselves of the modern dialects 
for completing the delineation of the Eastern «own, even if ancient sources 
be silent. So for instance I do not hesitate to attribute to the ancient 
Eastern xowvy as characteristic the change of o¢ to om (omiyya =adiyyo), which 
is found in the modern dialects of Cyprus, Pontus, and Icarus, or the form 
ydérrw for BAér@, which occurs in Cyprus, Cappadocia, and Chios. Guided 
by Modern Greek, we have found that Hellenistic Greek must have become 
locally differentiated, and we can adduce facts to prove that this differentiation 
was partly due to the influence of a foreign Hellenised population. As the 
same factors have been at work in the differentiation of Vulgar Latin in Italy, 
Gaul, and Spain—the Celtic language, for example, has influenced the Vulgar 
Latin in Gaul®—it cannot surprise us to find that the indigenous languages 
of Asia Minor have influenced the development of Greek. Nevertheless, I 
must maintain emphatically that foreign influences play but a small part in 
comparison with the great number of innovations which have altered the 


1 We must take into account in this connexion 3K. Wolf, Studien zur Sprache des Malalas, 2 


the fact that in Asia Minor and Egypt there is a 
relatively greater number of vulgar texts; and 
of course these inscriptions must only be 
compared with similar texts from European 
Greece, 

2 Blass, Grammar of N. T. Greek (E. T.), 
p. 286. 


(1912), p. 73. 

4 See Dawkins, Journal of Hellenic Studies, xxx. 
128, 

5 Byzant, Zeitschrift, xxii., pp. 484 sqq. 

6 See Hellenismus, p. 150, and Meyer-Libke, 
Einfihrung in das Studium dey voman. Sprachwiss.” 


(1909), 207 sqq. 
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character of Classical Greek. For in their general characteristics Hellenistic 
and Modern Greek are a natural development of Attic Greek, and Modern 
Greek is not, as has been said, the continuation of a Hellenistic jargon— 
t.e., of a speech which might be compared with Creolian Spanish, Pigeon- 
English, or the Greek of the so-called Levantines. Indeed, such forms of 
speech did exist in antiquity—I have pointed out a mixed Graeco-Latin 
jargon of this kind in North Africa!—but they were without significance either 
for the development of Greek or for the literary productions in the Semitic 
and Egyptian provinces of Hellenism. The most prominent literary monu- 
ment of the Graeco-Semitic milieu, the New Testament, does not at all show 
the character of Jewish Greek or Grec hébraisant or any other similar terms by 
which it has been characterized. 

At this point we touch upon a problem which has during recent years 
greatly occupied students of the Bible and Hellenistic Greek—the question 
of Hebraisms or, better, Semitisms in New Testament Greek. There was a 
time when every phenomenon of Biblical Greek which, from a classical point 
of view, was felt to be strange, was regarded as the effect of Hebrew or 
Semitic thought. If this opinion has been given up to-day, it is due to the work 
of a few scholars, and I am glad to say that in England my dear friend, 
Professor Moulton, has contributed in an excellent manner to the victory of 
the new ideas. Since papyri have been seriously studied, New Testament 
Greek has been drawn out of its linguistic isolation and brought into close 
relation to Hellenistic Greek. In the course of this lecture we have seen 
how New Testament Greek can be illuminated by Modern Greek for the very 
reason that it is a branch and document of Hellenistic speech. The cele- 
brated question of Hebraisms must, therefore, be considered from the same 
point of view. One who, like myself, examines this question from the Modern 
Greek point of view does not at all understand how, for instance, the simple 
paratactic connexion of sentences; the frequent occurrence of «ai, ‘and’ ; 
the distributive use of dvo dvo, ‘ every two’ ; the meaning of viudn, ‘ daughter- 
in-law’; and many other idioms in the New Testament? could have been 
occasioned by the influence of Hebrew or Aramaic. Can we really suppose 
that similar things in Modern Greek have been borrowed from Semitic? Are 
we to believe, for instance, that Modern Greek (6)od, ‘ who, which,’ is due to 
the influence of Hebrew because Hebrew uses ’asér in a similar way, or that the 
Modern Greek idiom 6déy ApH uy, ‘ nobody has come,’ is an imitation of 
Hebrew because uy bears the meaning of Hebrew nép‘es, ‘soul’? That 
some expressions could find their way from a book like the Bible into the 
vernacular language, and even into the dialects,* is not inconsistent with 
our view. In the grammatical development of Greek, however, such an 


1 Indog. Forsch., Anzeiger, xviii, 43. 3 Psichari. 1.c., p. 183. 

2 Cf., besides Hellenismus, especially Psichari, 4 For examples see II. Awpevrfaros, ’A@nvG, 
Essai sur le grec de la Septante, Rev. des Et. juives, xvi., pp. 212 sqq. 
1908, pp. 161 sqq. 
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influence is out of the question. Therefore, if a New Testament Greek idiom 
has a parallel in Modern Greek, we must regard it as a spontaneous product 
of the Greek spirit, and not as the effect of foreign influence. The fact that 
Hebrew sometimes coincides with Greek in this or that respect is no proof 
of the theory of Semitic influence on the development of Biblical or Hellenistic 
Greek. For different languages in their development not infrequently arrive 
at the same result independently of one another, and I do not think it 
necessary to give examples of this. ‘Un peu de philologie et beaucoup de 
grec moderne mettent dans la juste voie,’ as Jean Psichari, the French 
Neogrecist,* rightly says with regard to the question of Hebraisms. 

Let me conclude my lecture with the following remarks on New Testa- 
ment Greek. If Modern Greek had no other value than to help Biblical 
philology in the interpretation of the Holy Scriptures, this alone would be of 
no small importance. The New Testament is a first-class document of 
Hellenistic Greek, and all the advantage which we derive from Modern Greek 
for the study of the xow7 is of benefit to the study of Biblical Greek. Thus 
our methodical results lead us to the convincing conclusion that every student 
who occupies himself with Hellenistic or Biblical Greek must become 
acquainted with Modern Greek—the more the better. In my scientific work I 
considered it my principal task to utilize the study of Modern Greek for 
research into Hellenistic Greek, and in the new edition of my book on the 
Sprache des Hellenismus, which I am at present preparing, I hope to utilize it 
still more ; for, since the publication of my book, the study not only of the 
xown, but also of Modern Greek, has made progress. Of course, he who 
wishes to bring each into a correct relation to the other must have more than 
a merely superficial knowledge of Ancient and Modern Greek. Dangers also 
exist for him who would without criticism combine all linguistic facts which 
bear some resemblance to one another. ‘There are instances where the resem- 
blance between Hellenistic and Modern Greek is accidental, or at least open to 
different interpretations. The problems are sometimes so complicated that 
even one who has a good and critical knowledge of the facts cannot, for the 
present at least, offer a satisfactory solution. 

There is still need of much hard work in Ancient and Modern Greek 
before we can elucidate all the problems of Hellenistic Greek, the solution of 
which will depend upon a utilization of Modern Greek. And when we have 
succeeded in this work, I am afraid new problems will arise; for to the 
branch of philology in which we are working by new methods, and with a 
material that grows from day to day, Goethe’s words, ‘ Da muss sich manches 
Ratsel l6sen, doch manches Ratsel kniipft sich auch,’ are truly applicable. 

I have confined myself to the history of language. Of course, the value of 
Modern Greek is not confined to this. Other philological problems have been 
indicated by scholars such as Hesseling and Menardos, whom I named at the 


1 Grec de la Septante, p. 192. 
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beginning of my lecture. The so-called folklore of antiquity has, above all, 
much to gain from Modern Greek philology. Cosmological and mythological 
ideas, customs, and superstitions of the Modern Greek people, all have their 
roots in antiquity. Thus modern folklore enables us, like modern language, to 
understand and to complete ancient traditions; and I think the advantage 
will here, perhaps, be yet greater than in the study of the language, because 
the sources of ancient folklore are not so abundant as those of the vernacular 
language. But few philologists make use of this source of knowledge. 
Linguistic inquiry will be a guide in these studies; for the methods and 
problems of both are verysimilar. Just as the different sides of human culture 
are closely connected and phenomena in one sphere of culture have their 
parallels in the others, so do the different branches of philology or Kultur- 
wissenschaft help one another, each branch co-operating with the others in the 
interests of the whole, the study of the human mind and human culture. 
Hence the history of language is, rightly understood, a piece of the history of 
culture. 


ALBERT THUMB. 


UNIVERSITY OF STRASSBURG. 


Pepavlsok OUOTATION FROM, PLAVTYS. 


Mayor on Juv. xvi. 23 cites Plaut. Cist. iv. 12. 2 mulo inscitior. He is 
followed by Friedlander ad loc. Ellis, in the first edition of his commentary 
on Catullus, refrains from citing the passage to illustrate Ixxxil. 3 mule nihil 
sentis, but gives it in his second edition on the authority of Scioppius. The 
phrase is a false quotation and will not be found in any modern text of the 
Cistellarvia. Its origin is explained by Taubmann’s note, in Gruter’s Plautus, 
1621, on Cist. iv. 2. 12 (iv. 2. 10 in modern texts) Non sum scttior: ‘At Janus 
Guilielmius “Verum” inquit ‘‘est, aut ueri saltim non dissimile, scripsisse 
Plautum, Sed nonne ecastor ego sum mulo inscitior ? quod adagionem urbanum 
et politissimo poeta dignum redolet. Nam ita et multos mapoupuwdds, nomina- 
bant stupidos et hebetes, cat dvasaOyrovus. Catullus: Mule mhtl sentis. Et 
hoc, credo, hausit e Brixiana editione in qua est, Sed nonne ecastor ego sum 


multo inscitior. 
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READING the Rhesus again the other day, I was struck by something 
strange in the rhythm of its trimeters. Whatever this was, it seemed to 
have nothing to do with metrical punctuation (caesura, diaeresis, and the 
like); nor with the use of trisyllabic feet, though on that I shall have some- 
thing to say. By listening hard I found a clue. The Rhesus is very spondaic 
at the beginning and the middle of the line. 

When I looked round for plays least like the Rhesus in this respect, the 
choice was soon narrowed down to the Ovesteia of Aeschylus, and then to the 
Agamemnon. Since the Agamemnon belongs to the end of its author’s life, 
I turned next to his Supplices as probably the earliest of the seven plays. 
From Sophocles I chose for comparison the Antigone and the Philoctetes, the 
two plays of which the years are best known; the one early, the other late; 
the one very sparing, the other, for Sophocles, very lavish, of trisyllabic feet. 
From Euripides I chose the Hzppolytus, the Troades, and the Orestes: all three 
exactly dated; the first and third representing his extremes in this metre; 
the second midway between the other two. It was short work to add the 
remnants of Archilochus, Simonides of Amorgos, and Solon. Their poems, 
and the eight tragedies, I have carefully examined from the present point of 
view. I will also give figures for the only complete satyric drama and for the 
earliest comedy of Aristophanes; but for these two plays, and for what I shall 
say about the rest of the tragedies, a rougher reckoning has had to suffice, the 
pastime of a few wet afternoons. 

Such calculations cannot hope to be precise. ‘Texts differ; ‘ melic’ 
trimeters are uncharacteristic; the vowels of some words are now long, now 
short; there is the troublesome business of ‘ doubtful syllables’ in ‘weak 
position’; and so on. I have stuck to Bergk! and Hiller-Crusius? for the 
iambographs, Sidgwick? for Aeschylus, Jebb* for Sophocles, Murray® for 
Euripides, Hall and Geldart® for Aristophanes. As for fositio debilis, I have 
counted such syllables always long in the iambographs, in tragedy or comedy 
short or long according to the prevalent usage of the poets with regard to the 
several combinations of consonants, unless scansion forbids. Stray trimeters 

APAL Ge ike 4 Cambridge, from 1892 to 1900. 


2 Anth. Lyr.4 5 Oxonii (the 1st edition, undated), 
3 Oxonii (preface dated 1899). § Oxonii (preface dated 1900). 
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in the choral parts I have neglected unless they are accompanied by doch- 


miacs. 


would be lost. 
The results will appear from 
percentages :? 


This is all very arbitrary,) but a reckoner who had no such rules 
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Books on metre seem to say little about the relative frequency of iambs 


and spondees, and that little is wrong.? 


Horace’s lines are well known: #4 


Syllaba longa breui subiecta uocatur iambus, 
pes citus; unde etiam trimetris accrescere iussit 


nomen iambeis, cum senos redderet ictus 


primus ad extremum similis sibi. 


non ita pridem, 


tardior ut paulo grauiorque ueniret ad aures, 
spondeos stabiles in iura paterna recepit 
commodus et patiens, non ut de sede secunda 
cederet aut quarta socialiter. 


1 Especially, perhaps, in view of the statistics 
for the quantities of rarpés, warpl, réxv—, given 
by H. D. Naylor in C. Q. i. (1907) pp. 4 sqq. 

2 The nearest integers are given. The sum of 
each pair of percentages falls short of 100 by the 
percentage of trisyllabic feet (within 1 per cent.). 

3 ‘Les iambographes n’ admettent guére qu’un 
seul spondée par vers,’ says P. Masqueray (Traité 
de Métrique Grecque, §142). As it happens, about 
half the trimeters of Archilochus have two 
spondees, and half-a-dozen more have three; 
nearly half the trimeters of Simonides have two 
spondees, and a dozen more have three; and 
even in Solon trimeters with two or three spon- 


dees are not much fewer than trimeters with one 
or none. Still bolder is A. E, Chaignet (Essais 
de Métrique Grecque, p. 181): ‘le spondée, dans 
Viambe tragique, était pour ainsi dire obligatoire 
au cinquiéme pied.’ Had he no eyes or ears? 

The best of our recent composers, Jebb, 
Butcher, Verrall, Archer-Hind, Headlam, agree 
pretty well with the practice of tragedy, though 
their verse, and especially Archer-Hind’s, is a 
little too fond of iambs. Whether any of them 
had consciously analysed the practice of tragedy, 
I doubt; I fancy they were guided only by a 
happy instinct and a sensitive ear. 

4 Ars Poetica, 251 sqq. 
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The interpreters suppose ‘that Horace is giving, not a historically exact, 
but rather an ideal sketch of the development of the verse, describing its 
various stages as they ought to have been in theory, rather than as he had 
reason to know that they had been.’+ In the earliest iambic poet spondees 
are already not only present but predominant in the first and third feet and 
in the total of the three odd feet; and Horace’s theory has no historical basis 
at all. In all Greek iambics the spondee is quite at home. All the poets alike 
make large use of spondees to give weight or slowness to the beginning and 
middle of the line, but in all alike (even in Aristophanes to a certain degree) 
the end of the line tends to be comparatively rapid or light. If I may coin 
some words on the pattern of ‘top-heavy,’ the typical trimeter is beginning- 
heavy and muiddle-heavy, but end-light. Now this has a bearing on Porson’s 
Law. If a spondee is heavier than an iamb, heavier still is a spondee broken 
by a real pause, a pause that is heard as well as seen. We might well expect, 
then, that spondees in the fifth foot, as compared with the third, would in tragedy 
cohere ; and so, as Porson discovered, they do; whereas spondees in the third 
foot are mostly incoherent, being broken up by the penthemimeral caesura. 
Again, in some of the later plays of Euripides the preference for end-lightness 
becomes weak, until in the Bacchae the iambs in the fifth foot only just out- 
number the spondees, and a different reckoning of syllabae ancipites might even 
turn the scale. Hence we may well allow, as the manuscripts offer, rather 
more breaches of Porson’s Law in these plays than elsewhere. 


I can now lay down four rules, which hold for every tragedy of each 
of the three poets without exception. With each rule I give three ratios, 
to show the limits of variation in tragedy exclusive of the Rhesus, and the 
ratio of the Rhesus itself. 

I. In the first foot iambs are outnumbered by spondees (A. Prom. 38 : 60, 
E. Hec. 28 : 65, Rhes. 28 : 70). 

II. In the third foot, the same (A. Cho. 40 : 57, A. Supp. 28 : 66, 
Rhes. 25 : 68). 

III. In the fifth foot iambs outnumber spondees (S. Trach. 61 : 39, 
Rhes. 60 : 40, E. Bacch. 50 : 49). 

IV. In the total of the three odd feet iambs are outnumbered by spondees 
(A. Ag. 45 : 53, E. Supp. 37 : 58, Rhes. 38 : 60). 

Within the limits of these rules, Aeschylus shows some variety. The 
Supplices marks his one extreme with respect to II. III. and IV.; the 
Agamemnon marks his other extreme with respect to III. and 1V. The chief 
difference, however, is between the trilogy and the rest: each play of the 
trilogy is richer in iambs than any tragedy else, and the Agamemnon is slightly 
the richest of the three. 

Sophocles varies a little less. The Philoctetes, by the way, has two features 


1 A. S. Wilkins, ad loc, 
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suggestive of the Euripides of its day: its trimeters have more trisyllabic feet, 
and they are end-heavier, than those of any other play of Sophocles. 

Four plays of Euripides—the A lcestis, Medea, Heraclidae, and Hippolytus— 
are constituted a compact group, distinct from all his other plays, by their 
sparing use of trisyllabic feet. In the matter of iambs and spondees also these 
four plays are very much alike; especially in the fifth foot, with 60 : 40, 
60: 40, 61: 39, 61:39. Then comes the deluge of trisyllabic feet, and at 
the same time the predominance of iambs in the fifth foot falls away; in 
the Bacchae it can scarcely be felt, and only by exception does it rise in the 
Helena to 58: 41. In the later manner of Euripides, as in the Philoctetes, 
the Cyclops, and the Acharnians, spondees in the fifth foot seem to serve as 
a make-weight against the trisyllabic feet. 

The Cyclops, by the way, does not differ in the present respect from some 
late tragedies. The fragments of the Ichneutae of Sophocles are hardly a 
quorum for this purpose, but as far as they go they show a higher proportion 
of iambs than any tragedy. Menander seems to agree with the Acharnians 
more or less. Lycophron comes under my four rules; and he is fonder of 
spondees even than the Rhesus, but distributes them more evenly between 
the third and fifth feet. 

Let us now return to the Rhesus. Under three of the four rules it marks 
the limit among tragedies. (I.) In the first foot its percentage of iambs is 
the lowest except the Hecuba’s, and its ratio of iambs to spondees is the lowest 
of all. (II.) In the third foot both percentage and ratio are distinctly the 
lowest. (III.) But in the fifth foot the Rhesus is not exceptional; at this point 
it comes within the range of variation displayed by Aeschylus and Sophocles, 
and it does not differ much either from the earliest plays of Euripides or from 
the Helena, a late play. Whereas in the first and third feet it marks extremes, 
in the fifth foot it is commonplace. (1V.) Yet in spite of the fifth foot its 
ratio of iambs to spondees in the three feet together is the lowest of all. 


mpoobe réwy, OTriMev dé Spdxav, pécon dé Yipacpa. 


What are we to make of this strange compound? Those who ascribe it 
to Euripides regard it as an early work, perhaps his earliest ; but by the present 
tests, whatever they may be worth, it should be later than the early group of 
four plays in respect of the first and fifth feet, and those four plays are all 
quite normal, where the Rhesus is very abnormal, in the third. 

As the iamb is lighter than the spondee, so is the tribrach lighter than 
the dactyl. As spondees outnumber iambs in the third foot in every tragedy, 
so, and more so, do dactyls outnumber tribrachs in the same place: by 3 to 1 
in Aeschylus, 4 to r in Sophocles, 3 to 1 in Euripides. The Rhesus has no less 


1 One might expect that the same would be Euripides three plays have only one such dactyl 
true of the first foot also, but itis not; at least between them, though the fourth, the Hippolytus, 
notin Aeschylus or Sophocles, in whom tribrachs _ has eleven, in deference to the hero’s name; but 
have the better of dactyls there by about 4to1 in the rest of Euripides dactyls prevail over 
and 3 to 1, Of the small and early group of  tribrachs in the first foot by more than 3 to 2. 
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than 42 dactyls there against 6 tribrachs, or 7 to 1; another feature of the 
difference between the Rhesus and all other tragedies in the treatment of the 
middle of the line. 

These 42 dactyls, by the way, account for almost two-thirds of the play’s 
65 trisyllabic feet. In every tragedy the dactyl in the third foot is by far the 
commonest of all trisyllabic feet, but in no other tragedy does it form so large 
a proportion of the total. This seems to me characteristic of the metrical 
style of the Rhesus, which is not exactly chary of all such means of varying the 
metre, but is rather shy, like modern composers, of the rarer kinds. 

Its total of trisyllabic feet offers another difficulty to those who would 
assign the Rhesus to the early days of Euripides. In this respect his plays fall 
into two unequal groups. The smaller and earlier group is close and con- 
sistent, and stricter in this matter than Aeschylus as a whole or Sophocles 
as a whole: the Alcestis (438 B.c.), the Medea (431 B.c.), the Heraclidae, the 
Hippolytus (428 B.c.), with one such foot in 15°2, 13°8, 13°4, and 16°3 trimeters 


respectively. At one end of the larger and later group stands the Andromache, . 


with one in 6°4; at the other end the Bacchae, the Iphigenia in Aulis, and the 
Orestes, with one in 2°3, 2°3, 2°I. To which group belongs the Rhesus, with 
one in 10°6? It is about midway between the Heraclidae and the Andromache. 
By this criterion, as by its spondees, it would not seem to be a very early play, 
certainly not his earliest. 

Anyone who cares to carry this verse-weighing further must consider what 
weight he is to allow to anapaests, dactyls, tribrachs. All would agree that 
the tribrach is lighter than the iamb. ‘The anapaest would seem to have been 
felt lighter than the spondee, since tragedy admits it, though under strict 
limitations, even into the second and fourth feet, and in comedy it has the 


run of five. The dactyl is harder to weigh. If it was lighter than the spondee, 


and as light as the anapaest, why did tragedy use it so seldom in the first foot 
before the later manner of Euripides, and always debar it from the fifth? 
This last thing, however, may have nothing to do with weight. It may well 
be due, like the great rarity of tribrachs at that point, to a desire to keep the 
end of the line regulary as well as light ; an instinct which asserts itself at the 
end of the Latin hexameter and pentameter and in other metrical forms. 

Some may think that the differences with which I have dealt are too small 
to be telling. But some at least of them are large. Compare Solon with the 
Acharnians in regard to the fifth foot, Simonides with the Rhesus in regard to 
the third. Inside the range of tragedy the differences are less striking, but 
still significant; and I was encouraged to proceed by the discovery that the 
four plays of Euripides which agree so closely in other respects agree closely 
in this, and that there is also close agreement in this respect between the 
three plays of the trilogy, the most compact group of all. Preferences for 
heaviness or lightness in the several parts of the line I should suppose to 
have been instinctive and scarcely conscious, not likely to be upset by large 
and sudden changes such as we can discern in other features of the metre, 
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between the Electra and the Philoctetes, for example, or even between the 
Helena and the Orestes. ‘This being so, I am inclined to put some trust in the 
test of avoirdupois. But all such numerical tests are risky, and I do not flatter 
myself that any ‘cheesemongery’ will settle the question whether the Rhesus 
is by Euripides. The evidence on that question! is cumulative, and I am 


content to have added my tittle to the heap. 


E. HARRISON. 
TRINITY COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


POSTSCRIPT: 


When this was already in print, 1 came across an article on ‘ Porsons 
Gesetz’ by K. Witte in Hermes xlix. (1914), pp. 229-245, which led me to 
another article with the same title by J. Kral in Sitzungsberichte der kénigl- 
bohmischen Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften, Klasse fiir Philosophie usw., Jahrgang 
Ig09, ix. Kral reckons the percentage of spondees in the fifth foot of the 
tragic trimeter at 43°4, and he has forestalled me in finding therein a partial 
explanation of Porson’s Law. This suggestion is curtly dismissed by Witte, 
who sees in the predominance of iambs not a cause but a consequence of the Law. 

The question is easily put to the test. From any tragedy subtract not 
only all trimeters that have a short syllable clearly exemplifying the Law, but 
(in order to avoid any questions about marginal cases) all trimeters whatsoever 
in which the first syllable of the fifth foot is a short final syllable or a short 
monosyllable: in the remaining trimeters do iambs or spondees prevail in the 
fifth foot? Of my eight tragedies, three (dg., Hipp., Rhes.) still show a good 
_ balance of iambs, in two (Supp., Ant.) iambs are about as many as spondees; 
and even in the other three the ratio of iambs to spondees is about 45: 55, a 
ratio very different from that of the first foot or the third. Thus the predi- 
lection for iambs in the fifth foot is not due to Porson’s Law. We are 
entitled, then, to look at the matter the other way about, and to draw from this 
predilection at least a partial explanation of the Law. 

teak 


1 See W. H. Porter in Hermathena, xvii. (1913), pp. 348 sqq. 
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A CHORIZONTIC ARGUMENT. 


THE opinion has been expressed frequently of late, notably by Professor 
Mackail and Miss Stawell, that the Odyssey may well be the work of the 
advanced years of the Homer of the Iliad. Miss Stawell remarks that one of 
an alert mind must feel that the Odyssey is the poem of an older man—one who 
has conceived and written a poem before. She suggests that that poem may 
have been the Iliad. So Professor Mackail argues that a ‘different mind may 
come to a poet with the lapse of years and with fresh experiences,’ and that 
‘the poet who produced the Iliad in the early prime of his life was a poet 
capable of the artistic and poetical change that is felt in the Odyssey, among 
new surroundings, with an altered view of life, with an imaginative ardour 
burning less strongly and with increased constructional mastery.’ + 

I cannot feel that the poet of the Odyssey with his delight in the tale for 
its own sake, his love for marchen and the marvellous, gives indication of a 
greater maturity than that of the poet who tells of the sorrows of Priam, of 
Hecuba, of Andromache, of Achilles. The passages in which, as Professor 
Mackail says, ‘a whole criticism of life is concentrated,’ are as many in the 
Iliad. Indeed the two? which Professor Mackail cites as pre-eminent in this 
are taken by him from the Iliad. The thoughts put in the mouth of Glaucus 
and of Paris in these places are those of a man who has known the contempla- 
tive life as fully as the Odyssey poet. In no poem do we find old men repre- 
sented with greater sympathy and understanding. 

I believe that no changed circumstances or experiences in the life of one 
man can explain the great difference in the temper of the poems. More than 
one generation of men has passed away between the epic of the [lad and the 
enchanted tale of the Odyssey. A different age, a different taste, a changing 
faith produced that highly civilized poem. The old weather-gods of the 
Achaeans are fading out, and Athena, no longer a Valkyrie, but the patron 
saint of Odysseus, and rather more honourable, though less vigorous and vivid 
than the Athena of the Iliad, and on her way to be goddess of city life, is the 
divinity most fully in evidence. 

In the following discussion of a point of difference which I hold to be of 


1 Lectures on Greek Poetry, p. 12, 3 I], VI. 145-9; III. 65, 6. 
2 Tbid., p. 73. 
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the greatest importance, and not yet, so far as I am aware, sufficiently 
emphasized, I shall, for the sake of convenience, speak of the poet of the Iliad 
and the poet of the Odyssey, without intending to commit myself to a belief in 
an absolute singleness of authorship for each poem, but realizing with Wolff 
‘quam egregie Carmini utrique suus color constet.’ My argument is that the 
Odyssey differs from the Iliad not only in knowing Zeus less in his aspect of 
Sky-, that is, aether-God, but in its lack of sensibility to all the phenomena of the 
heaven :—‘ Fire and hail, snow and vapours, wind and storm fulfilling his word.’ 

The rainbow and the Rainbow Goddess, who acts as messenger for the 
Sky-God, are found only in the Iliad. The Rainbow Goddess appears by 
implication once in the Odyssey in the jest at the expense of Irus the beggar, so 
called because he ran on errands. The bright rainbow itself, as a thing sent 
by Zeus as a portent (tépas) to mortals, is spoken of twice in the Iliad. In the 
second instance it is Athena who comes from heaven wrapped in a gleaming 
(zroppupén)' cloud like the gleaming rainbow. In the Odyssey Athene never 
comes so meteorologically as in this case and in Iliad Book IV., where she shoots 
down in the form of a meteor into the Greek camp. In the Odyssey she comes 
as a hearty ship-captain, or a shepherd, or a little girl carrying a pitcher. 

The word ai@p ‘ the scene of meteorological phenomena’? and ‘ the home 
and realm of Zeus as raingiver,’ appears twenty-one times in the Iliad and five 
in the Odyssey. The words ovpavds and anp occur much oftener in the Iliad 
than in the Odyssey, though both, especially ovpavdés, are usual words in both 
poems. In two places* in the Iliad the genitive Ads is used in the sense of 
sky, and the preponderance of that aspect of Zeus in the older poem may be 
seen by referring to Geddes’,* where a list of physical epithets of Zeus is given 
with the number of instances in Iliad and Odyssey. The epithets aoreporntns, 
apytképavvos, épuBpeuérns, sTEpomnyepéTns, occur only in the Iliad, and xedau- 
vedns (8-3), vepednyepéTns (27-7), épirySoutros (7-3), WuBpeuérns (4-2), Tepirexé- 
pavvos (8-6) occur more frequently in that poem. It may be argued that the 
name of Zeus himself occurs only half as often in the Odyssey. But this very 
recession of the Sky-God has its significance, which has never been explained 
away by those who advocate the single authorship. His épos onpavtixov is 
mentioned about five times as often in the Iliad, and in that poem the adjective 
’Odvpruos is far more common.?® 

Lightning and fire have a far greater part in the Iliad. ‘ Nowhere except 
in Dante does fire so penetrate the whole structure,’ says Professor Mackail. 
The splendour of fire, céXas, is used eleven times in the I/zad, and but twice in 
the Odyssey. The Ilad poet uses the word for the glory of the full moon and 
for the lightning of Achilles’ angry eyes, as well as for the flashing of the 
lightning bolt and for blazing fire. Radiance, aiyAn, is used but twice, and of 
the gleaming of metal in the sun. The phrase am’ aiydnevros ’Odvprov appears 

1 ‘Lurid’? So Leaf. 3 Iliad, XIII. 837; XIX. 357. 


2 Leaf, Iliad, I1., App. H, on ovpavds, aldrp, 4 Problem of the Homeric Poems, p. 137. 


anp. 5 According te Gehring’s Index, 32-12. 
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twice, and gives the starting-point for that line of magical beauty in the 
famous Olympus passage of the Odyssey—Aevxiy 8 éridédpopev aityry. 

The whirling snowflakes, vupddes, which give such splendid similes to the 
poet of the Iliad, are never mentioned in the Odyssey. The Iliad poet seems 
even to have imagined an avalanche. At least his mountain of snow? is repre- 
sented in motion. The poet of the Odyssey speaks of snow (xv@v) three times? 
—once of its absence from shining Olympus, again of the alleged suffering of 
Odysseus at Troy on the night of the freezing snowstorm, and third, the com- 
parison of Penelope’s tears to snow on the mountain tops melted by the east 
wind. This last has been well compared by Professor Geddes with the 
splendid falling snow of Iliad, XII. 280, as a ‘ contrast between two landscapes 
under snow.’ The flight of Iris in Iliad, XV. 170, is compared to snowflakes or 
hail from the clouds. Hail, snow, and ice are mentioned in Jliad, XXII. 151. 
Hail does not occur in the Odyssey. And ouixyAn mist, ‘ vapours,’ is another 
non-Odyssean word. Though rain is mentioned in the Odyssey on occasion, 
there is nothing to match the magnificent description of the autumn floods, 
when Zeus pours down his raging waters.® 

It is in his awe and wonder before the stars and moon—aAapmpovds 
duvactas éumpérrovtas aidéps, that the poet of the Iliad shows most poignantly 
the splendour of his genius and his divergence from the quality of the poet of 
the Odyssey with his love for ‘ flat bits’ and a background of sea. The passage 
in the eighth book of the Iliad translated by Tennyson :—as 6’ 67’ é&v ovpav@ 
adotpa paewny audi cerjvnv | paiver’ apumpeTréa, OTE T’ ErrreTO vyvEMOS AlOnp K.T.Dr. 
conveys that sense of great mysterious beauty that overwhelms us and makes 
us breathless before the loveliness and the awfulness of the stars themselves. 
The exquisite passage in which Hector’s babe is said to be fair as a star, the 
comparison of Diomed to the star of summer, the simile of Jad XI. 62, where 
the star emerges in brightness from the clouds, and is again hid in their dark- 
ness, will occur to everyone, together with other splendid passages. The poet 
of the Odyssey has the word aarp but twice. Once in a line repeated from 
Iliad, V. 294, we have the short simile adotnp 8’ @s améXNapre of a wémdos. In 
Odyssey, XIII. 93, to mark the time of the boat’s reaching the island, it is said 
that at that moment the star most bright arose, which comes to herald the light of 
early dawn. The passage in which the constellations represented on the shield 
are enumerated (Iliad, XVIII. 483-89) is copied in part in the Odyssey. ‘The 
verses in the J/zad,’ as Miss Clerke* well says, ‘have the strong spontaneous 
ring of originality, while the Odyssean lines betray excision and interpolation.’ 

The epithet starry for the heaven occurs four times in the Odyssey and nine 
times in the I/iad. The moon, cedjvn, appears four times in the Odyssey—three 
times in a brief stereotyped simile, and again (IX. 144) ina statement that the 
moon was not shining on a certain dark night (Odyssey, IX. 144). In the Iliad 
besides the wonderful passage in Book VIII., there is the magnificent line 


1 Iliad, XIII. 754. 3 Iliad, XVI. 765-69, 
2 Odyssey, VI. 44; XIV. 476; XIX. 204, 4 Studies in Homer, p. 45. 
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HedOv T akadpavTa cedyvny Te TWANHOoveary, another reference to ceryvyn and two 
to pnvn. The Iliad has also a meteor in IV. 75-79, where Pallas Athene comes 
to earth in the form of ‘a star, a portent for mariners or a wide host of 
soldiery, and many sparks are scattered from it.’ 

The poet of the Odyssey took ‘ready-made’! similes from the ‘lion’ 
passages of the Iliad, but comparisons to stars, lightning, meteor, floods, hail, 
mist, and driving snow do not appeal to him. Cloud, végos, appears three 
times as often in the Iliad as in the Odyssey, and vepédn twice as often. The 
cloud simile in Iliad V. 523 sqq. is of especial beauty. Fondness for shadows 
both poems show. The Iliad set the fashion with its lovely ovpea cxtoevta and 
végea oxioevta. The words expressing brightness are much more frequent in 
the Iliad. In the Odyssey Xaumpos occurs but once, and forms of Adpur@ but 
four times. These are characteristic Iliad words. The Iliad uses daewwos five 
times as often as the Odyssey. True, we have the gleaming of Olympus in the 
sixth book of the Odyssey, but that is an unearthly splendour of an enchanted 
spot, not, as in the Iliad, the living splendour of the very stars of heaven. 

‘The counsellor and cloud-compeller of classical Athens was the wizard 
and rain-maker of earlier times.’2 The Zeus of the Iliad and his daughter 
Athene are nearer that earlier stage in which the phenomena of the heavens 
seen on their semantic heights revealed them to mortals. And the poet of the 
Iliad sees the splendour of the phenomena of nature caused by Zeus with awe 
and marvelling. No other Greek poet save Aeschylus gives such a sense of the 
glory of them. ‘@ dios ai@np!’ the cry of Aeschylus’ great hero, expresses the 
spirit of the Iliad. There is no such thrill of awe and worship in the poet of 
the Odyssey before the grandeur of the elements. So we have in his poem only 
a jest at the Rainbow Goddess, a Zeus who lives in a shining heaven, not év 
aidéps nat vedéXnot on the stormy top of an épos onuavtexov, and barely a 
glimpse of the stars. 

With all the fresh light on Greek origins that has come with the recogni- 
tion of the fact that Zeus? is the patriarchal mountain-god of the invading 
Northmen, the following passage in Ruskin has a meaning for the Homeric 
poems which he himself did not know: 

‘How different must the thought about nature have been of the noble who lived 
among the bright marble porticos of the Greek groups of temple or palace—in the midst 
of a plain covered with corn and olives, and by the shore of a sparkling and freighted 
sea—from those of the master of some mountain promontory in the green recesses of 
Northern Europe, watching night by night, from amongst his heaps of storm-broken 
stone, rounded into towers, the lightning of the lonely sea flash round the sands of 
Harlech, or the mists changing their shapes for ever among the changeless pines that 
fringe the crests of Jura.’ 

The Iliad is essentially a Northern, the Odyssey a Mediterranean poem. 


GRACE HARRIET MACURDY. 
VASSAR COLLEGE. 


1 Murray, Rise of the Greck Eptc, p. 215. 2 Murray, Four Stages of Greek Religion, p. 68. 
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LITERATURE AND GENERAL. 


American Journal of Philology. Vol. 35. No.1. 1914. 

E. G. Sihler, Ciceyvo. An Appreciation. A highly favourable estimate of 
Cicero’s powers and career from a forthcoming book. Charles Knapp, Notes on 
Plautus and Terence. Practically a detailed criticism of E. Hauler’s revision of 
Dziatzko’s Phormio of Terence. He notes the editor’s failure to take proper account 
of American scholars’ work within his field. Walton B. McDaniel, Some Greek, 
Roman, and English Tityvetus. On the doings of the aristocratic rowdy, for whom 
this is an appellation, in Greek, Roman, and English history. The word is insuffi- 
ciently explained by the reference to V. Ecl. I. 1, ‘Tttyve tu patulae,’ etc. The 
original reference is to ‘tityrus’=satyrus, i.e. ‘lecher.’ The allusion to V. Ecl. 
would bean afterthought. Tenney Frank, A Rejected Poem and a Substitute. Catullus 
68a was written to decline a request from Mallius for the consolation of love poems 
in his desertion, but not sent. Later on, when the conditions were somewhat altered, 
Catullus complied with M.’s desire, thinly disguising M.’s name in the ‘me Allius’ 
of line 1 and incorporating 21-24 in the poem. W. Peterson, in Move about the 
Dialogus of Tacitus replies to Dr. Gudeman’s ‘rejoinder’ on the pagination of the 
‘ Hersfeldensis,’ vol. 35, No. 2. A. C. Johnson adds supplementary notes to his 


paper on the Tribe Ptolemais, vol. 34. R. H. Tukey reviews Norden’s éyvworos 
Geds (Teubner). 


Athenaeum (Pavia). Vol. II. No. 2. 


C. Morelli, Nevone poeta e 1 poets intorno a Nevone. Seneca was the dominating 
figure in the literary circle that gathered around Nero. He seems to have inspired 
the frequent references in the poets (e.g. Calpurnius Siculus and Lucan) to the 
inauguration of a new Golden Age under Nero; see ’AmoxodA, 4, Tac. Aun. XIII. 3, 
(speech composed for Nero by Seneca), etc. The Meliboeus of Calp. Eel. I. and IV. 
is Seneca. The Ilias Latina seems to allude to the early years of Nero. Nero’s 
Tvoica, on a theme not only national but specially connected with the Julian house 
from Caesar to Nero, shows marked resemblances to Seneca’s Tvoades, and both 
the emperor’s poem and Lucan’s early Jliaca were probably inspired and encouraged 
by Seneca. The famous passage, Luc. IX. 980-986, is unintelligible if the poet is 
thinking merely of Julius Caesar; he must allude to Nero, his now jealous rival. 
The ascription of Pers. I. gg-102 to Nero is without real authority and is most 
improbable. P. Fossataro in notes on the text of De optimo genere ovatorum discusses 
various passages with emendations by himself or others, SS. Pellini publishes a 
codex found by himself at Soliera, near Modena, consisting of three leaves of 4 pages 
each, with about 300 lines of the Cuvculio of Plautus. The writing points to the 
beginning of the fifteenth century. P. gives a complete list of variant readings, 
taking as base the edition of Ritschl and Goetz, and concludes that the Soliera 
Codex is most nearly akin to the Codex Britannicus of the twelfth century, with 
which it agrees more than 100 times in 300 lines. P. quotes some of the most 
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important variants peculiar to this codex—about 200 in number—and adds a fac- 
simile of a page. A. Parravicini enumerates and analyses the metric ‘ prefaces’ 
of Claudian, written in elegiacs, whereas the poems which they introduce are in 
hexameters. These prefaces combined a real introduction with a special appeal to 
the benevolence of a courtly audience, allusions to patrons, or the Emperor. 
Ausonius, his contemporary, alludes to the example of Catullus’ dedication to 
Cornelius Nepos and P. discusses the origin of these ‘ prefaces,’ concluding that 
they go back to drama, Claudian being original only in using a different metre and 
Sema them into a vehicle for conveying special meanings to his hearers and 
readers. 


Berliner philologische Wochenschrift. 1914. 

March 14. G. Wissowa, Religion und Kultus der Rémey (Samter). The second 
edition has been thoroughly revised. H. Kaden, Quaestionum ad Ciceronis Balbtanam 
spectantium capita tria (Klotz). Treats of the He of Balbus, the legal question, 
and some rhetorical points. 

March 21. E. H. Minns, Scythians and Greeks (Philipp). Very warmly praised. 
N. Schneider, De verbi in lingua Latina collocatione (Schmalz). A good study of the 
order of words in Caesar. 

March 28, M. Wellmann, A. Cornelius Celsus. Eine Quellenuntersuchung (Kind), 
An important study in the history of medicine. W. v. Christ, Geschichte dey griech. 
Literatur, bearb. von W. Schmid (K. F. W. Schmidt). Sixth edition of Teil I, 
enlarged to 771 pp. W. W. Tarn, Antigonos Gonatas (Swoboda). Highly praised. 

April 4. Fr. Niedzballa, De copia verborum et elocutione Promethei Vincti q. f. 
Aeschyleae (Aly). In P. V.a peculiarly large number of words is found which do 
not occur in other Aeschylean plays. The reviewer, however, concludes that anyone 
who compares the three parts of the Oresteia will find no difficulty in assigning 
P. V. to Aeschylus. Beschreibung romischer A ltertimer, gesammelt von C, A. Niessen 
(Barthel). Specially valuable for glass and pottery. 

April 11. F. Windberg, De Herodoti Scythiae et Libyae descriptione (Philipp). 
G. Rauschen, Tevtulliani apologetici recensio nova. Ed.11 (Hoppe). Both text and notes 
are good. J. Handel, De lingua communi in titulos Iontcos ivvepente (Kallenberg). 
Atticisms first appear in Ionic inscriptions in the second half of the fifth century, gain 
ground in the fourth, and almost drive out Ionic forms in the third. Max C. P. 
Schmidt, Realistische Stoffe im humanistischen Unterricht (Tittel). Third edition, much 
enlarged. 

April 18. E. M. Walker, The Hellenica Oxyrhynchia, its authorship and authority 
(v. Mess). The reviewer considers W.’s study of great value, but does not agree 
with his conclusion that Ephorus is the author. L. Parmentier, Recherches suy le 
traité d’Isis et d’Osivis de Plutarque (Gruppe). Valuable for the history of religion. 
W. Holtschmidt, De Culicis cayvmunis sermone et de tempore quo scriptum sit (Helm). A 
study of the vocabulary which in the opinion of the reviewer proves that Virgil was 
not the author. O. Kern, Juscriptiones graecae (Hiller v. Gaertringen). A good 
collection, showing the inscriptions as they appear on the actual monuments. 

April 25. H. Fohl, Tvagische Kunst bei Herodot (Nestle). Helps us to under- 
stand Hdt.’s conception of history. A. Steier, Avistoteles und Plinius. Studien zur 
Geschichte dey Zoologie (Scharold). A scholarly book. W. W. Fowler, The Religious 
Experience of the Roman People (Richter). Useful to the specialist and at the same 
time a good introduction to the subject. E. Fraenkel, Geschichte der griechischen 
Nomina agentis auf -rip, -tTwp, -Tns (-7-). Zweiter Teil. Entwicklung und Verbreitung 
der Nomina im Attischen, Entstehung und Accentuation der Nomina auf -7ns 
(Schwyzer). Highly praised. There is a good index. 
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May 2. E. Kallés, Noten und Exkurse zu Archilochos [in Hungarian] (Lang). 
Contains much that is new and valuable. J. G. Frazer, The Belief in Immortality 
(Gruppe). Makes some interesting criticisms. I. Schaefer, De Joue apud Caves culto 
(Wide). Collects the evidence (literary, archaeological, and numismatic) for the 
different cults. 

May 9g. M. Dieulafoy, La bataille d’Issus (Lammert). A critical analysis of the 
MS. on the battle of the Issus presented to the French Academy by Commandant 
Bourgeois, in which he identifies the Pinarus with the Pajas. E. Windisch, Das 
kelttsche Brittannien bis zu Kaiser Avthuy (Anthes). Good on the etymology of the 
proper names. On the history and archaeology the writer is unfamiliar with much 
recent work. M. Schonfeld, Worterbuch der aligermanischen Personen- und V olkevnamen 
nach dev Uberlieferung des klassischen Altertums (K. Fr. W. Schmidt), Excellent. 


May 16. F. Wendorff, Die aristokvatischen Sprecher dey Theognis-Sammlung — 


(Sitzler). Develops further the view set forth in his dissertation, ‘Ex usu convivali 
Theognideam syllogen fluxisse demonstratur.’ T. Hudson-Williams, The Elegies of 
Theognis (Sitzler). ‘He has not observed that my edition appeared thirty-four years 
ago, and that since then my views have changed on many points.’ O. Kraus, Platons 
Hippias Minor. Versuch einer Erklarung (Pavlu). S.H. Ballou, De clausulis a Flavio 
Vopisco adibitis (Bitschofsky). H. Endres, Due offiziellen Grundlagen dev Alexander- 
tiberlieferung und das Werk des Ptoleméus (Philipp). 
May 23. A. E, Kalischek, De Ephovo et Theopompo Isocratis discipulis (Ammon). 
Car. Hosius, M. Annaei Lucani belli ciuilis hbvi decem, tertium ed. C. H, (Tolkiehn). 
For the new edition H. has collated the Montepessulanus and used Bick’s revision 
of the Vienna palimpsest ; he has added an Index grammaticus and an Index 
metricus. H. Bulle, Der schone Mensch im Altertum. Zweite Auflage (Herrmann). 
Practically a new book; it now has 320 plates, 370 pp. of text. Warmly praised. 
May 30. C. Clementi, Bibliographical and other Studies on the Perwigilium Venenis 
(Hosius). A useful piece of work. A. Rostagni, Swill’ autenticita dell’ idiluo VIII 
dt Teocnito (Sitzler). A thorough examination of the question, useful whether one 
agrees with the conclusion (that the poem is genuine) or not. G. Semeka, Piole- 
métsches Pyozessvecht (Beseler). E. Pais, Storia critica di Roma. 1. (Soltau). Unfavour- 
able. J. B. Bury, A History of the Eastern Roman Empire (Gerland). Warmly praised. 


Classical Weekly (New York). 1914. 


March 7. (1) H. E. Butler, Propertius with an English Translation. (2) J. S. 
Phillimore, Propertius Tvansiated (B. L. Ullman). ‘P.’s translation is more faithful 
and gives a far better idea of Propertius’s genius, while B.’s is much freer, and at 
the same time smoother and more even.’ 

March 14. F. Plessis, Virgile: Les Bucoligues (W. P. Mustard). The first 
instalment of a new edition of V. which is to replace that of Benoist. ‘The 
commentary is clear and concise.’ 

March 28. J. Wight Duff, A Litevary History of Rome (E. S. McCartney). 
‘ Brings out the fact that the literature is but a reflection of the character of the people.’ 

April 4. (1) R. C. Seaton, Apollonius Rhodius, the Argonautica, with an English 
Translation ; (2) G. W. Mooney, The Argonautica of Apollonius, with Introduction and 
Commentary. (1) ‘An excellent translation, more accurate than the poetic but literal 
version of Way.’ (2) ‘A first-rate school-boy’s edition.’ 

April 25. Fr. Leo, Geschichte dey vomischen Literatur (J. W. D. Ingersoll). ‘ Not 
a collection of monographs, but a coherently woven narrative.’ 

May 2. M. Niedermann, Historische Lautlehve des Lateinischen. Zweite Auflage 
(E. H. Sturtevant). ‘The improvements are so numerous and important that this 
second German edition will prove more serviceable to American teachers than the 
English translation of the first (French) edition.’ 
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May 9. C. L. Brown, Latin Songs: Classical, Mediaeval and Modern, with Music. 
Edited by C. L. B. (H. L. Cleasby), ‘An attractive and comprehensive collection.’ 

May 16. Kirby Flower Smith, The Elegies of Albius Tibullus: The Corpus 
Tibullianum edited with Introduction and Notes on Books I, II, and IV 2-14 
{B. L. Ullman), Warm praise. D. B. Durham, The Vocabulary of Menander con- 
sidered in tts Relation to the xo. (E. H. Sturtevant). Examines the question, ‘ Did 
M. write Attic or Hellenistic Greek ?? ‘The result is a complete vindication; such 
variations from the norm as M. shows are due to the colloquial style of comedy 
rather than to non-Attic influence.’ 

May 23. C. H. Weller, Athens and its Monuments (W.N. Bates). ‘ His general 
plan is to translate passages in Pausanias as far as they concern the monuments 
and then to describe these monuments as fully as the extant remains and other 
evidence permit.’ 


Deutsche Literaturzeitung. 1914. 


March 7. M. Wellmann, A. Cornelius Celsus (H. Westenberger). Celsus was 
merely the translator of a popular Greek hand- book, probably written by one 
Cassius, a pbysician of Tiberius. J. Geffcken, Kaiser Julianus (R. Asmus). 
Brings out strikingly the common atmosphere of the Hellenists and Christians of 
Julian’s time. . 

March 21. C, Barwick, De Platonis Phaedri tempovibus (W. Nestle). Places 
the Phaidvos before the Symposton, and regards as its object the recommendation of 
Philosophy in preference to Rhetoric. 

April 4. René Cirilli, Les prétves danseuys de Rome (F. Geiger). Disappointing. 
L. Friese, De pracpositionum et pronominum usu qui est in titulis africanis latinis (W. A. 
Baehrens). Shows good judgment. 

April 11. W. Riezler, Weissgrundige attische Lekythen (G. Karo). The most 
beautiful work on vases which we possess. 

April 18. M. H. Swindler, Cretan Elements in the Cults and Ritual of Apollo 
(N. M. P. Nillson). Disapproved. 

May 2. W. Larfeld, Gviechische Epigrvaphik (F. Hiller v. Gaertringen). A 
greatly enlarged and valuable section of Iwan v. Miiller’s Handbuch. M. A. Stein, 
kruins of Desert Cathay (A. Griinwedel). Gives evidences of Hellenic art in Buddhist 
temples at Miran. 

May 9. E. C. Quiggin, Essays and Studies presented to W. Ridgeway on lus 
Sixtieth Birthday, ed. by E. C. Q. (R. Helm). Calls special attention to Frazer’s 
contribution. J. Bidez, Vie de Porphyve (O. Stahlin). An introduction to a full 
collection of P.’s philosophical writings. B. traces the various influences to which 
P. was in turn exposed. 

May 16. W. Schubert, Ein Jahvtausend am Nil (G. A. Gerhard). A selection 
of 100 Greek letters on papyrus to illustrate Greco-Egyptian history. 

May 30. W. Norvin, Olympiodort Philosopht in Platonis Phaedonem commentaria 
ed. W. N. (H. Mutschmann). A continuation of collections necessary for the study 
of Neoplatonism. 


Hermes. Vol. 49. Part 2. 1914. 

F. Leo, Die vémische Poeste in dev sullamschen Zeit. A chapter that was to have 
formed part of the second volume of Leo’s History of Roman Literature. F. Miinzer, 
Hortensius und Cicero bet histovischen Studien, A discussion of the historical work on 
the social war by Hortensius. H. Tiedke, Zuy Texthnitik dey Dionysiaka des Nonnos. 
K. Witte, Porsons Gesetz. An attempt to bring P.’s law into relation with the caesura 
of the iambic trimeter. F, Blumenthal, Auguria salutis. A discussion of the inscrip- 
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tion recording the auguria between a.p. 1-17. A. Rosenberg, Nochmals Aedilis 
lustralis wnd die Sacra von Tusculum. A criticism of Leuze’s article in Part I. of this 
volume. W. Kolbe, Dey Zweite Triumvivat. E. Lattes, Per linterpretazione del testo 
etrusco di Agram. UH. Mutschmann, Zur ersten Rede des Antiphon. MISCELLEN. 
F. Vollmer,t Unbekannte Inschriften aus Trient, from Cod. Mon. 967 of a collection of 
inscriptions made by Aventinus in 1515. Some contain Celtic names. One in 
modern Greek to Vincent de Montfort, 1486. A. Rehm, Die Inschvift Milet III. n. 164. 
C. Robert, Zu Pindars VIII Paean, Pap. Oxyrhync. V. 841, p. 65. A. von Blumen- 
thal, Hesiod, fy. 219. P. Stengel, In Plut. Kim. 18 for dwerewe read aveérepe, cf. 
Polyaen. Stvateg. iv. 20. 


Mnemosyne. 41. 2. 


J. van Wageningen, Maniliana (continued). Notes on text 1. 631 to v. 495. 


J. J. Hartman, Ad Plutarchi moralia annotationes criticae (continued). Notes on text 
of the de cohibenda iva, de tranquillitate animi, de fraterno amore, with essays on Plutarch 
as a ‘physician of souls.’ P. H. Damsté, Lectiones Valevianae (continued). On text 
from v. 1. 7 to vi, 9. Ext. 7. W. Vollgraff, Ad Sophoclis Indagatores (continued). 
Notes mainly on text, and in particular, a disquisition to show the Nomin. Absol. 
construction is Greek: idem, Ad Duvidis Fr. XXXI. (ap. Athen. 535 F.) 1d d€ wav 
6 wéXos. 7d rav means the universe, and 6 wédAos is a gloss. J. C. Naber S. A. fil. 
Observatiunculae de iuve Romano (continued). CV., De iudiciis in vem duplicibus. Con- 
tinues discussion, adducing evidence of old Saxon laws. J. J. Hartman, Ad Trbullt 
elegiam libri secundi primam. In Tibull. 2. 1. 58 read (with Waardenburg) dux pecoris 
curtas auxevat hivtus opes, but vv. 51-58 are to be rejected as an interpolation unworthy 
of the poet and destructive of the poem. F. Gavin, De historia Apollonii Tyru. To 
show by close connections with Greek novelists that the story is a Latin version of 
a lost Greek original written at latest in the 3rd century a.p. Criticizes arguments 
of Klebs for a Latin original. J. J. Hartman, Perstana. Notes mainly on text. 


Musée Belge. XVIII. 1. 1914. 


A. Delatte, Studtes on Greek Magic, An important article, copiously illustrated. 
The explanations of the magic formulae are ingenious and mostly convincing. 


KV Live, 

Paul Graindor, Kykladika. The article discusses the art of Tenos, and identifies 
Telesinos the Athenian, who had executed an Asklepios for Delos, with Telesios, 
also of Athens, sculptor of the Poseidon-Amphitrite group at Tenos. J. Paris, A 
Old Sun-Dial from the Pivaeus. It is interesting to note that the error is so slight as 
to be almost negligible. L. Laurand, Biographical Notes on Cicero. 


Neue Jahrbiicher fur das klassische Altertum, etc. XXXIII.3. 1914. 

J. Kromayer, Die wirtschaftliche Entwicklung Italiens im 2. und 1. Jahrhundert vor 
Chr, A long and enlightening study: the social, economic and imperial conditions 
which fostered Jlatifundia ; efforts to check them by allotments; the failure of 
Ti, Gracchus; the extent of Caesar’s Agrarian Law of 59; the new system of 
landlord and tenant shown in Pliny’s letters, etc. Good use is made of the catalogues. 
of holdings at Veleia and Placentia and at Beneventum. R. Helm, Das ‘ Mdrchen’ 
von Amov und Psyche, argues elaborately and acutely, with severe criticisms of 
Reitzenstein, that the story is neither ‘symbolical’ nor based on a folk-tale, but 
the frivolous invention of a Hellenistic writer borrowing freely from mythology. 
F, Cramer, Aufgaben dey heutigen Ovtsnamenforschung. A review of the state of the 
science, with many illustrations, e.g., German names in -ich, French in -ac, come 
from Gallic -dc-, and are comparable to Latin place-names in -anum ; German -weiler 
may come from Latin villare. 
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XXXITI. 4. 1914, 


U. von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Neue lesbische Lyrik (Oxyrhynchos-Papyri X). 
An elaborate discussion of substance, metre, and language of the new Alcaeus and 
Sappho. The Marriage of Hector (1232, col. 2) is not Sappho’s: it was put last in 
Book II. as dubious, and introduced by a lost note (in the latter part of col. 1). 
Also some discussion of the Menander, Cicero, and Thucydides fragments, and of 
the Chrestomathy (1241), especially in its Alexandrian bearings. V. Gardthausen, 
Wredergefundene Originale histovischey Inschriften des Altertums. A survey of Greek 
inscriptions preserved both in originals and in literary citations, e.g. Thuc. VI. 54. 6, 
PaO 77. 


XXXII. 5. 1914. 


M. Pohlenz, Friedvich Leo. A long and detailed appreciation of that scholar’s 
work. W. Capelle, Die Nilschwelle. An extraordinarily learned and interesting 
account of ancient observation and theory about the rising of the Nile, examined in 
the light of modern knowledge. E. Bethe, Die Einhett unsevey Ilias. ‘A chapter 
from the book now appearing: Homey, Dichtung und Sage.’ A defence of the unity 
of the Iliad from a broad analysis of its structure. Books B-H in particular are 
justified artistically. But detailed analysis may yet force us to the conclusion that 
the poet incorporated older poems. 


Philologus. LXXIII. Heft 1. 1914. 


M. Boas, Die Sylloge Rufimana. Discusses the source of the Rufinus epigram 
in A. P. V. 1-101. 1 (to be assigned to Rufinus) and 102 were originally the first 
and last poems in a ‘Sylloge Rufiniana.’ Cephalas used this as he used Straton’s 
collection in XII. Results for Rufinus’ date. J. Baunack, Hesychiana III. Twenty- 
five more glosses from Hesychius (dAeGeGav—eretrov) emended and explained. 
A. Berger, Streifztige durch das vom. Sklavenvecht. A long article in three parts 
dealing with inheritance, donatio, etc., in case of the sevuus fructuarius and dotalis, 
G. Kafka, Zu J. Adams Evklivung dey Platonischen Zahil. A new review of the 
problem based on Adam, with one or two corrections Th. O. H. Achelis, De 
Avistophanis Byzantii argumentis fabularum III. Discusses a large number of miscel- 
laneous points, e.g., mention of choregi and actors, bibliographical information, and 
literary criticism contained in the arguments, the difference between tréOeors and 
kepdAaov, etc. Finally gives a list of arguments that may reasonably be assigned 
to Aristophanes. A. Miiller, Zuv Verwendung dey Musik 1m romischen Heeve. Disputes 
the view recently advanced, that music was used exclusively for signalling purposes, 
and cites passages where march tunes seem to be mentioned. K. Lincke, Aeneas 
Tacticus 40. 2. Read tov pev ev ty woe instead of tov ev TH TOAEL TOV pev (Hercher’s 
emendation). G. Esau, Zu dem lat-griech-hopt. Gesprachsbuch (Kho XIII). Alters 
signatus et to signatam . et, comparing Colloquium Montepessulanum. L. Steinberger, 
Zuv Tabula Peutingeriana. Identifies Coveliacas of the Tabula with Cavaglia, near 
Vercelli. W. Anderson, Die Meleagrossage bet den Tschuwaschen. A contemporary 
version current among this Turco-Tartar tribe. 


Revue des Etudes grecques. XXVI. Nos. 118, 119. 

F. Greif, Studies on Ancient Music. An elaborate article criticising the views of 
Hermann, Rosbach, and Westphal. A. Reinach, Macedonian Trophies. It is generally 
admitted that the Macedonians were the only Greeks who did not raise trophies. 
The writer examines the origin and change of this custom. A. de Ridder, 
Archaeological Report. An article of 40 pp., covering a wide field of the most recent 
discoveries. 
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Rheinisches Museum. 69. 2. 1914. 

B. Schmidt, Die Lebenszeit Catulls und die Herausgabe setney Gedichte. Jerome's 
date for Catullus’ birth and death may be disregarded. From the evidence of the 
poems, etc., the most likely dates are 82-52 B.c. Catullus published at least two 
collections of poems. C. 1 is introduction to the first of these. The collection we 
have was made and arranged after his death, F. Rihl, Die Interpolationen in Prokops 
Anekdota. The Anecdota is not a contamination as Ranke would have it, but is 
a work by Procopius with well-defined interpolations (c. 12, 14-13, 1: c. 18, 1-2: 
c. 12, 17: c. 18: c. 30, 34). The passage 20, 16 sqq. is no proof against Haury’s 
theory that the thirty-two years of misfortune are dated from the accession of 
Justin I. P. Friedlander, Kritische Untersuchungen zur Geschichte dey Heldensage. 
I. Avgonautensage. The motives come from diverse places and are woven into an 
epic in Asia Minor under Milesian influence. To this is added a beginning and an 
end at Corinth. In this form the saga then appears in Eunelus. The saga was not 
made poetry in Thessaly because Jason is Thessalian. To suppose that is a fault 
in method. II. Dey Krieg wm Theben. A finished epos of Thebes is presupposed by 
the Homeric poems. This epos is not the work of Boeotia, but of the poetic inspira- 
tion of Asia Minor. Anhang zur Alkmaionis. More belonged to this than Bethe 
in his Heldenliedey will allow. Bethe’s ’Apduapdov e€eAkacia does not exist. The 
Alkmaionis belongs to Corinthian poetry and is not earlier than 600 B.c. III. Otya- 
Aias GAwows. States more clearly the argument of Phil. Unters. XIX. ch. ili. The 
deeds of Heracles, which must belong to this saga, were most probably worked up 
into an Epic in Samos, not in Aetolia, as Bethe would have it. Th. Birt, “Ayvworoc 
Geoi und die Aveopagrede des Apostels Paulus. Seeks to show that the altars of éyvworoe 
Ocoi bore only the inscription Oe) or Oeots, sometimes OEOI, which was for Geo, but 
might be read Geot. They were &yvworo: only on the lips of ciceroni or guide-book 
writers. Hence there is no reason to postulate Gnostic influence. The dyvwotos 
@eds of the Gnostics belonged to dogma and esoteric teaching, not to cult. The 
speech, then, is not the child of the Gnosis, nor is it the words Paul spoke. It is an 
artistically-composed speech, using the teaching of the Stoa to convert the Stoics, 
composed about 100 4.p. The speeches which Norden compares with it are not its 
model, but are, like it, based on models which were common property already. The 
attitude of the Acts to the Roman government and to the Jews fits the time of 
Trajan better than that of Hadrian. F. Jacoby, Dvei Gedichte des Properz. Analyses 
and discussion of i. 9 (to be concluded). MiszeLLten. W. Aly, Zu Aeschylos Prometheus, 
v. 480. Read waorov (cf. Theocr. 11.2), H. Mutschmann, Sext. Emp. Adv. log. 1. 339 
(p. 263. 19 Bekk.) on text. G. Mercati, Un codice non veconosciuto dello Ps-Filopono sull’ 
Isagoge di Porfirio: namely, ff. 1-19, Cod. Vatic. gr. 309. A. Klotz, Czc. Phil. 11. 64. 
For infelix or hostis read infensus, which explains variant. E. Bickel, Zum chystliche 
Fischsymbol. Read acctpencerem (late Latin form of acipenserem) for MSS. acciprens 
acvem : the fish of the gourmet set against the IXOY2 symbol of Christ. Zu Mamil. 
1. 285. For e¢ read aevet: fricticulae means ‘baked’ bread or fish. V. Gardt- 
hausen, ofvpvyxos und o€vypdpos. Criticism of Mentz’ theory (Rh. M. 68, p. 610). 
A. Brinckmann, Liichenbiisser. 13. On the fire on the Lycian Olympus. 14. On the 
text of Methodius on St. Nikolaos. 


Rivista di Filologia e d’Istruzione Classica. Vol. 42. No.2. 1914. 


S. Consoli, Juvenal’s Second Satire in the Literary Tradition to the end of the Middle 
Ages. Collection of quotations and references in late and medieval Latin writers to 
the close of the 14th century. V.Costanzi, The Relations between the Aurunci and 
Rome. Sceptical examination of the traditional account of the events of 504, 345, 
and 314. F. Stabile, Studies on the Text of the Rule of S. Benedict. On the number of 
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the chapters and on their headings and on points of vocabulary (e.g. occasio, ‘ motive’) 
and grammar. F. Garin gives from a Florentine MS. Notes of A. Politian’s 
Lectures on Theocritus in the ‘Studio Florentino,’ 1482-3. The notes, which are 
almost entirely confined to the first seven idylls, are of a superficial character, 
C. Cessi argues that in the Scholium on Ap. Rhod. 4. 1141 a real poem of 
Philetas on the Mysian Telephus is referred to, J. E. Harry, Philoctetes Ineymis. 
On Soph. Phil. 1153-5. A. Beltrami, Eur. Hipp. 468 sq. A. Cosattini, Notes on 
Aeschylus. In Cho. 59 sqq. 1. eriucxore? with trois pev. P. Rasi disputes inunctis in 
sense of ‘non unctis’ in Hor. S. I. 3. 25. P. Bellezza illustrates this paradox of 
expression (‘enantiosemia’) from several languages. L. Valmaggi in Orthographical 
Tvifies points out that the arbitrary way in which the scribe of the Brussels MS. 
(10847) alters the spelling of the Paris MS., of which it is otherwise a faithful copy, 
is significant of the habits of copyists. U. Moricca, On the rXoiov 7) dyai of Lucian. 
On the purpose of this work (a satire on the extravagance of human desires, with no 
special reference, e.g., to Alexander) and its composition. 


Wochenschrift fur klassische Philologie. 1914. 


Mar. g. L. Mitteis und U. Wilcken, Grundzige und Chrestomathte dey Papyvrus- 
kunde, 1. 1, 2; II. 1,2 (Helbing). These are the historical and juristic parts. K. 
Burk, De Chionis epistulis (Helbing). The writer was a pupil of Plato. Th. Stein- 
wender, Die vomische Taktth zuv Zeit der Mantpularstellung (R. Oehler). R. B. Steele, 
Case usage in Livy. IV. The ablative (H. Blase), 

March 16. E. Meyer, Dev Papyrusfund von Elephantine (C. Fries). H. W. 
Litchfield, Cicevo’s Judgment of Lucretius (F. Harder). L.’s interpretation declined. 
A. Kurfess, De Sallustit in Ciceronem et inuicem imuectims (Th. Stangl). ‘Thoroughly 
satisfactory.’ 

March 23. F. Baumgarten, F. Poland, R. Wagner, Die hellenistisch-vomische 
Kultur (Liebenam). ‘No less excellent than the Hellemische Kultur” Th. Birt, 
Romische Chavakterkipfe (H. Philipp). A kind of Roman history by biographies. 

March 30. Windberg, De Herodoti Scythiae et Libyae descriptione (E. Juhre). 
F. Haverfield, Ancient Town-Planning (E. Hohl). ‘Gives a clear account.’ W. 
Gerhausser, Dey Protreptikos des Poseidonios (H. Mutschmann). ‘The foundation for 
all further research.’ 

April 6. A. Meillet, Apergu @une histoire de la langue grecque (K. Wagner). 
‘Most strongly to be recommended.’ A. Miller, Asthetischey Kommentar zu den 
Tragidien des Sophokles (F. Adami). Theban Ostvaca: 1. H. Gardiner, Hieratic Texts ; 
II. H. Thompson, Demotic Texts ; II]. G. Milne, Greek Texts ; 1V. H. Thompson, 
Coptic Texts (A. Wiedemann). ‘ Done with great care.’ 

April 13. N. Wecklein, Uber Missverstdandnisse dlterer Wendungen und Ausdriiche 
bei den gviechischen Dichtern, insbesondere bet den Tvagikern (J. Sitzler). A. Ruppel, 
Konzeption und Ausarbeitung dey Avistophanischen Komodien (E. Wist). Not all the 
conclusions correct. C. H. Haile, The Clown in Greek Literature after Aristophanes 
(E, Wiist). The Swpordxos is restricted to the old comedy. 

April 20. L.H. Galiart, Beitriige zur Mythologie bei Bakchyhdes (H. Steuding). 
On the Meleager legend, the Heracles-Deianeira legend, and the Zeus-Io legend. 
G. de Sanctis, ’ArOis. Storia della vepubblica ateniense dalle origini alla eta di Pevicie. 
2. ed. (F. Cauer) I. 

April 27. K. Brugmann, Vergleichende Laut-, Stammbildungs- und Flextons- lehve 
nebst Lehve vom Gebvauch dey Wortformen dev indogermanischen Sprachen. I1. Lehre von 
den Wortformen und ihvem Gebvauch. 3 Teil, 1 Lief.(G. Gintert). E. Michon, Un 
décret du deme de Cholargos velatif aux Thesmophories (W. Larfeld). G. de Sanctis, 
’ArOis. Storia della vepubblica ateniense dalle ovigini alla eta di Pericle 2, ed. (F. Cauer) II. 
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May 4. P. Masqueray, Bibliogvaphie pratique de la littévature grecque des ovigines 
a la fin de la période Romaine (R. Wagner). ‘An ever valuable work.’ A. Clausing, 
Kritik und Exegese dey homerischen Gleichnisse im Alteytum (Chr. Harder). J. S. Reid, 
The Mumicipalities of the Roman Empive (M, Gelzer). ‘A pity that what is right and 
reasonable in the book will not be fully appreciated owing to its defects.’ 

May 11. Schneidewin and Nauck, Sophofles, erkl. von S. und N. 5. Bandchen. 
Elektva. to. Aufl. Von E. Bruhn (F. Adami). R. Nichard, Le probleme des 
Bacchantes d@’Eunipide (K. Busche). Directed against the views of Norwood and 
Verrall. W. Kohler, Dze Versbvechung bei den griechischen Tvagikern (Reinert). 
Th. Birt, Praefatio zu Propertii codex Guelferbytanus phototypice editus (G. Friedrich). 
‘A model introduction.’ 

May 18. Greek Literature. A Senes of Lectures delivered at Columbia University 
(R. Wagner). Lectures by P. Shorey, H. W. Smyth, E. D. Perry, J. R. Wheeler, 
E. Capps. J. Petri, Poetische Dokumente griechischen Lebens und Denkens(R. Wagner). 
‘The work of an expert.’ C. Morawski, De contentionibus litteraruis apud Romanos, 
imprimis apud Ciceronem (W. Isleib). 

May 25. F.M. Bennet, Religious Cults associated with the Amazons (H. Steuding). 
‘A rich collection of material.’ S. Kriegbaum, Der Ursprung dev von Kallikles in 
Platons Gorgias vertvetenen Anschauungen (H. Gillischewski). E. Bevan, Stoics and 
Sceptics (M. Dibelius). ‘ Impressionist in the best sense.’ 

June 1. F. W. Hall, A Companion to Classical Texts (W. Schonack). ‘ Will find 
many readers in Germany.’ F. Strenger, Stvabos Evdhunde von Libyen (H. Philipp). 
L. Volkmann, T. Lucretius Carus, der Jiingey Eptkurs (J. Tolkiehn). 


LANGUAGE. 


Glotta. VI. Band, 1 Heft. 1914. 

M. Lambertz, The Etymology of SovAos, which the writer regards as a word 
borrowed by the Greeks from the non-Greek inhabitants of Asia Minor. Witkowski, 
Contributions to Greek Syntax, rejects the ‘prescriptive’ optative proposed by Del- 
briick and accepted by Brugmann, regards AaPe yotvwy and the like as a partitive 
genitive (against Brugmann-Thumb, who treat it as a variety of gen. loci); the 
genitive after dpxw depends on the implied substantive (I am vuley of) and should not 
be taken as an adverbial genitive with Brugmann-Hirst; sections on the genitive 
after ov, pera- to denote change, and parataxis in Homer. R. Methner in a long 
article deals with The Development of the Qualitative Ablative, which he derives from 
(1) an instrumental of the accompanying circumstances, (2) enallage of an adjective 
with an ablative of limitation, e.g., wiv magno ingemo originated in wiv magnus ingenio. 
A. Sonny, Demonstratives as Indefinites ; e.g. ojpepov 7} avpiov ropevodpeOa eis THvOEe THY 
moAw, Epist. Jac. 4.13; ‘expers consilii, inquies, haec atque illa temptans,’ Sall. o7. 
Phil. 11. Persson on Latin u in Unaccented Open Syllables. 


Indogermanische Forschungen. XXXIII. Band, 3, 4 Heft. 

W. Frhr. v. Osten-Sacken contributes a series of comments on Walde’s Lat. 
Etymologisches Worterbuch chiefly with reference to parallels in the Slavonic lan- 
guages. V. Grienberger discusses in detail the text and exposition of the Old Latin 
inscription from Lucera. Thumb once again defends Late Laconian against the 
oft-repeated charge of artificial origin. Brugmann on Greek Desideratives in 
-cetwv and kelwv, cpetovtes= der idvtes, KelovTes=Ke[t]e idvTes; oF pev KaKkelovTes eBay 
oikdvde Exagros (Il. 1. 606), ‘they went home, occupying their thoughts with lying 
down,’ «xe.- being an instrumental or local dative. 


THE CLASSICAL QUARTERLY 


OCTOBER, 1914. 


ON CERTAIN FRAGMENTS OF PINDAR. 


THE Fragments of Pindar have not, so far as I know, been adequately 
discussed since the great editions of Boeckh and Dissen, and as many of them 
are extremely important, the following remarks are offered in the hope of 
turning the attention of scholars in their direction. 

Fr. 172' interests us, first, since it mentions Peleus and not Telamon as 
the comrade of Heracles in his attack on Troy. But a second and more 
interesting feature of this Fragment is the fact, which has, I believe, not been 
noticed by other students, that this is probably from the same poem as 
Fr. 227 and seems to follow it directly. Putting the two together, we have 
one of the longest Fragments of Pindar. The rhythm, it will be noticed, is 
the same—the dactylo-epitritic. The continuous line of thought thus developed 
is quite in the manner of Pindar, who often states a general principle and then 
follows it with a well-known example, which fixes the principle in mind. So 
O. I, 36 sqq., the poet says, ‘ In truth it is meet for a man to speak (only) what 
is honourable concerning the gods, for less is the blame. And touching thee, 
O son of Tantalus, I will speak at variance with earlier bards. How, when 
thy father had bidden them to that most lawful feast, offering to the gods 
a banquet in requital of theirs.’ O. 2,23 sqq., ‘ When the fate of the gods sends 
high prosperity to be uppermost again. This saying suits the fair-throned 
daughters of Cadmus,’ etc. So0O. 7, 26 sqq.; O.9, 28 sqq. 3 P. 3, 54 $qq-; and 
passim. Our own case is much like these. ‘The thoughts of young men, if 
revolved with toil, find glory. And their deeds, in time, are bathed in light, 
shining up into the midst of the aether.... Did not the youth of god-like 
Peleus shine, by reason of his countless toils? First with the son of Alcmena, 
etc.’ And the perfect harmony of the rhythm of the two Fragments will be 
apparent on reading them consecutively. It will be observed that a trochee is 
lacking at the beginning of Fr. 227. I would suggest inserting the word aia, 
which suits admirably both meter and sense. Compare P. 4, 133, aia & amo 


1 The Fragments are cited according to Christ in his large edition. 
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kKMovay @pto. It is noticeable that Pindar makes Peleus the companion of 
Heracles on that famous expedition, as mentioned before, instead of Telamon, 
as in the more common version of the story. The usual form also is found in 
Pindar, N. 4, 25; I.6, 27; Fr.50, 51, and often in Greek literature. But Peleus 
is a favourite hero with Pindar, who never tires of singing of the glories of his 
august marriage with Harmonia, daughter of Ares, when ‘ The gods did join 
in the feast, and the happy pair beheld the sons of Kronos as kings on golden 
thrones, and received their bridal gifts,’ P. 3, 93 sqq. The compound word 
érvréXapwev in 172, I, is an adma& Aeyouevoy in Pindar, though the simple word 
Adu occurs no less than five or six times in the poems which are preserved, 
in accordance with Pindar’s predilection for ideas of brilliancy and splendour. 

In Fr. 177, 4, we notice a metrical peculiarity which calls for some remark. 
The verse reads aivypa tapOévov é& aypiav yrd0wv. The diphthong -ov in 
map0évov is thus scanned as long, in spite of the initial vowel in the following 
word. This is exceptional, since it occurs but five times in the whole range of 
Greek Melic poetry. And four out of these five cases are genitives of the 
second declension where the termination can easily be emended to -ov’, the 
elided form of the older genitive ending in -ovo. If, therefore, we read here 
mapQévow’ instead of mapOévov, we secure metrical regularity. The ending -ovo 
is well attested in O. 13, 35 and P. 1, 39, these two cases proving that Pindar, 
unlike Homer, does not hesitate to elide the final vowel of the termination -ovo. 
The elided -oo has been restored by conjecture by Ahrens in N. 9, 55, and by 
Mommsen in J. 1, 16, and both emendations are generally accepted. The 
same emendation is easily made in Fr. 84 of Simonides, for the same reason 
as here. Let me make it clear why this emendation seems to be called 
for. A long vowel at the end of a word before a word beginning with a vowel 
is not usually shortened in cases where elision has already taken place, the 
sacrifice of a short vowel apparently satisfying the poet’s ear. It is worth 
remarking that if we accept this slight emendation there remains but one 
abnormal case in Greek Melic poetry, in Pratinas 1, 15, jv idov: ade cou 
de&id, and in this case the sense pause after ‘dod clearly makes the hiatus 
unobjectionable. 

Fr. 169 is preserved to us by Plato. In the brilliant speech of Callicles, 
in the Gorgias 484 B, in which that sophist argues that might makes right, he 
says, ‘In my opinion Pindar sustains what I assert, in the poem in which he 
says, ‘‘ Law, king of all, both mortal and immortal, makes use of the utmost 
violence with overweening hand, and calls it just. I infer this from the deeds 
of Heracles, since he drove off the oxen of Geryon to the Cyclopean porticoes 
of Eurystheus, without buying them or asking for them.”’ (It is worthy of 
note that Plato recurs again to Geryon, in Book VII. of the Laws, 795 C, 
where he couples him with the other monster, Briareus, as illustrating the 
principle that the warriors in his commonwealth must be able to use both 
hands alike.) This Geryon, or Geryoneus, is a little known mythological 
figure. Most of us learned of him first in the well-known passage in the 
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Agamemnon of Aeschylus, where Clytemnestra, in her hypocritical speech of 
welcome to the returning husband whom she is plotting to kill, refers to the 
many griefs and anxieties which she has had to endure during his long absence, 
and says (857-862) in Headlam’s version: 


‘Wounds! if my lord had got as many wounds 
As rumour channeling to us homeward gave him, 
He had been more riddled than a net with holes. 
Or had his deaths but tallied with all tales, 

He might have been a second Geryon, 
Three-bodied, with a triple coverture 
Of earth above to boast him.’ 


We learn at once from this quotation of the most striking peculiarity of 
Geryon, viz., that he was triple-bodied. Pindar mentions him again in J. 1, 13, 
where he says of Heracles that ‘Even the fierce hounds of Geryon trembled 
before him.’ And in Fr. 8£ we read, ‘ Thee, O Geryon, I praise in comparison 
with him. For it is not fitting, when one’s possessions are being robbed, to 
sit at one’s hearth and be a coward,’ which seems to refer once more to the 
struggle with Heracles. 

We are indebted to Stesichorus for further information about this mytho- 
logical personage. In the third book of Strabo, 148, 11, we read, ‘ Stesichorus 
speaks thus about the herdsman Geryoneus, that he was born beside the 
silver spring of the river Tartessus, close opposite famous Erytheia, in a vault 
of the rock.’ The Tartessus river is the river Baetis, or Guadalquivir, in 
Andalusia, so that Geryoneus is thus located in the far west, and Stesichorus, 
as a Sicilian poet, would be specially familiar with his history. The name, 
Geryoneus, is evidently derived from ynpvw, so that it would signify the 
‘Roarer.’ Stesichorus, in the poem quoted, goes on to the effect that Helios 
Hyperion embarked upon his golden cup that he might cross the ocean to the 
depths of the sacred dark night, and to his wedded wife and his dear children. 
This shows that the island of Erytheia (reddish) is situated in the far west, 
glowing in the rays of the setting sun. But the real locus classicus for 
Geryoneus is the Bibliotheca of Apollodorus 2, 5, 10, where the story of the 
monster is told clearly and intelligibly. As his tenth labour, Heracles was 
ordered to bring the cattle of Geryoneus from Erytheia. The latter was an 
island near the ocean, which is now called Gadeira. This island was occupied 
by Geryoneus, the son of Chrysaor and Callirhoe, daughter of Oceanus (the 
same genealogy is given by Hesiod, Theog. 287 sqq.), and Geryoneus had the 
bodies of three men, grown together into one at the belly, but divided into 
three at the flanks and thighs. Geryoneus had a herd of dun cattle, which 
were herded by Eurytion, and guarded by the two-headed dog Orthros, son of 
Echidne and Typhon (and therefore brother of the delectable Cerberus). So 
journeying after the cattle of Geryoneus, and crossing many wild regions and 
arriving in Erytheia, he camped on Mt. Abas. The dog of Geryoneus per- 
ceived him and attacked him. Heracles struck him with his club, and when 
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the herdsman Eurytion came to support the dog, Heracles slew him. And 
Geryoneus finding Heracles at the river Anthemus, driving away his cattle, 
joined battle with him, and was slain by an arrow-shot. And Heracles put 
the cattle into the cup of Helios and sailed across to Tartessus, after which he 
gave the cup back to Helios. And so, after many adventures, he brought the 
cattle safely to Eurystheus. 

The character of Geryon seems to have been taken up by the comic poets 
as typical of the stupid giant who is the predestined victim of the clever 
giant-killer. His size and limitless voracity must have hugely amused the 
gallery-gods of the Dionysiac Theatre, as well as the provincial stage. 

Athenaeus, in the eighth book of his Detpnosophists, 346, cites a fragment 
of the Geryoneus of the comic poet Ephippus, where the monster is a gigantic 
king to whom the world is subject. His subjects catch a fish larger than the 
island of Crete, for which the monarch possesses a kettle of corresponding 
size, the rim of which is inhabited by Sindians, Lycians, Macedonians, and 
Paphians, whose duty it is to provide wood, as well as water and salt, for the 
cooking of their catch. Five boats ply around the edge of the kettle, and 
exhort the labourers, ‘ Why don’t you kindle the fire? It is cold’; and to the 
Celts and Macedonians in their turn, ‘ Stop blowing your bellows, Macedonian. 
Put out the fire, you Celt, lest you burn the fish.’ The awkward figure of the 
monster no doubt made him a favourite character upon the comic stage. 

In the fifth century of our era the Homeric imitator, Quintus Smyrnaeus, 
does not forget Geryon. In emulation of Homer’s description of the shield of 
Achilles, in Iliad 18, Smyrnaeus (6, 196 0) depicts the shield of Eurypylus as 
ornamented with representations of the labours of Heracles, beginning with 
his throttling the two serpents sent by Hera to destroy the hero in his infancy, 
with traces of the scene as described by Pindar in N. 1. Then follows the 
Nemean lion, the Lernean hydra, the Erymanthian boar, the Stymphalian 
birds, the Augean stables, and the cattle of Geryon, following in general the 
order of Apollodorus. Quintus, imitating the Homeric style, tells us that 
thereon (on the shield of Eurypylus) was the form of Geryon, dead among his 
cattle, his bloody head subdued by the mighty club. In front of Geryon was 
slain his dog, Orthros, resembling his brother Cerberus, as well as the body of 
Geryon’s herdsman, Eurytion. 

I have dwelt a little longer upon the history of Geryon because he is a 
little-known mythological figure, a representative, apparently, of the rude 
forces of nature, which it seems to have been the special mission of the hero 
‘Heracles to subdue, and thus to tame the earth and render it habitable by man 
—a mission which is expressed by Pindar, N. 1, 62 sqq., where the seer 
Teiresias prophesies to the hero’s father and mother, after their infant son had 
slain the two serpents, ‘how many lawless beasts he should slay on land, and 
how many in the deep. And many a man, too, who walked with crooked 
insolence, he should give over to hateful death.’ The encounter with Geryon 
is a typical case of this activity of Heracles, behind which the special features 
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enlarged upon by Callicles in the Gorgias of the violence done to Geryon 
sink into the background. 

Fr, 235 contains a usage that may be unfamiliar to some. It begins 
épeBilouar adiov Serdivos iméxpiow followed by a relative, leaving badxpiow 
entirely without an apparent connection. The rest of the Fragment states how 
the dolphin of the sea is excited by the sound of the flute, in accordance with 
the familiar conception of the dolphin as a musical animal. dié«piow means 
strictly an answer, as we remember that the actor in tragedy was called 
vTroxpitns, ‘the man who answers’ the leader of the chorus, and so made the 
beginning of dialogue. When we endeavour to ascertain the meaning of 
€peOifowar SerApivos vroxpiow, we are reminded of the familiar construction of 
xapw and certain other accusatives in an adverbial or prepositional sense and 
governing the genitive. This construction probably developed from a free use 
of the accusative as inner object, in apposition with a clause. Thus, in J. 3,7, 
we have ev«réov 8 épywv atrowa yp) pev buvhoa Tov éodrdv. ‘We ought to 
hymn the brave man in recompense for his noble deeds.’ Here épywy dmowa 
is in apposition with the clause tuvjca: tov éodov. Sowith ydpu in P. 11, 12; 
N.1,4sqq. In P. 3, 95 Avds 5é yapuy, the transition to an adverb in ydpuy is 
somewhat further advanced, and we are inclined to translate with Gildersleeve, 
‘Thanks to Zeus.’ But the nucleus of the clause with which ydpuv is in 
apposition is still an accusative «apdiay, and therefore the appositional force 
can still be vaguely felt. Yet ydpiv has practically become a preposition 
governing the genitive, Avds d€ ydpiv, ‘Thanks be to Zeus.’ This usage is 
perhaps more frequent with ydpy than with any other accusative, but in 
N. 11, 16 we have teAevrdy used in the same way, TeAcevTay amdvTwy yay 
émuecoopevos. ‘As the end of all things he will be clothed in earth ’—i.e. he 
will lie in the grave. Here tedAevray is in apposition with the clause yay 
émteaaouevos, but takes its case from yay. So in P. 2, 84, AvKowo Sixay, ‘after 
the manner of a wolf.’ The prepositional force of ydpw and dixny is found 
widely in Greek literature, nor is it confined to poetry. But the case of 
vmoxpiow in the present Fragment is, so far as I know, unparalleled in Greek. 
There is a like example of this tendency to extend the adverbialization of accusa- 
tives in the Wasps of Aristophanes, 338, tod 0’ épeEw @ pdtase, TadTa dpav 
oe BovAeTar; where Graves says from the scholiast ‘with what pretext, from 
éréyw, “to put forward,” as in émioxeciny in Od. 21, 71, where the word 
means pretext.’ This use of an accusative in apposition with the sentence or 
some part of it in a sense which closely approximates to an adverb or prepo- 
sition is probably not sufficiently frequent to call for more conspicuous men- 
tion in our grammars, but it is at least a noticeable syntactical freedom. 
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As the plan of the Oxford Bibliotheca does not allow an editor to justify 
his treatment of a text in detail, it is inevitable that misunderstandings should 
arise, and I see that even a competent Platonic scholar like C. Ritter has 
missed the point more than once in his recent Bericht (Jahresber. fiir A ltertumsw., 
Vol. CLVII., 1912, 1). I make no complaint of that—it was inevitable—but 
I feel bound to put on record my views on at least the more important pro- 
blems suggested by the text. First, however, I must say something about the 
MSS. and the use which I have made of them. 

I suppose we have all by this time got over the superstition of ‘the best 
MS.,’ which played such havoc with K. F. Hermann’s text of Plato by leading 
him to prefer the most arbitrary conjectures based on the blunders and omis- 
sions of B (the Clarke MS.) to perfectly sound readings found in most other 
MSS. Even Schanz’s original text of the first tetralogy is seriously marred by 
the unique position he at one time assigned to this MS., but it must not be 
forgotten that he changed his opinion at a later date, and that he has since 
then re-edited the Euthyphro, Apology, and Crito, on a much sounder basis. 
Even if there were nothing else, the lacuna at Theaet. 208d, 4 Ildvu pév ody... 
209a, 2 Adyov would prove the point. There nineteen lines of printed text are 
omitted by B, and have to be supplied from other sources, and it is obvious 
that what has happened here on a large scale may have happened elsewhere 
on a smaller one. It is now admitted, accordingly, by everyone that the 
archetype of the second family, the oldest of the Plato MSS. at Venice (T), 
must be regarded as co-ordinate with B. Following a hint by Jordan (De cod. 
plat. auctoritate, p. 629), M. Henri Alline has recently insisted! on the fact that 
T really represents a form of the text older than B, and I think I can add 
something to the proofs he has given. No one would ever guess from the 
printed editions that there are two quite distinct sets of scholia to Plato, but 
an inspection of the Leyden photographic reproduction of B, and a comparison 
of its margin with Schanz’s collation of the scholia contained in T (Platocodex, 
pp. 6 sqq.) will enable anyone to control my statement that the original 
scholia of B are quite different from those of T,? and a study of their contents 

1 L’ histoire et la critique du texte platonicien (Rev. the scholia which he found in Bas O, to distin- 
de philologie, 1910, pp. 251 sqq.). I can recom-  guish them from those he found in Ruhnken 
mend this article as the clearest statement of the (R). The fact is, however, that the scholia 


problem to be found anywhere. common to B and other MSS, are regularly 
2 In his edition, K. F. Hermann designates all added by a later hand. 
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will show further that they are of quite another character. I have no doubt 
that they are the work of Arethas, who wished to replace the mainly lexico- 
logical scholia of the archetype by biographical notes and extracts from com- 
mentators like Proclus and Hermeias. Now the chief MS. of the second part 
of Plato (Par. A.) contains the old scholia and not what I may call Arethas- 
scholia, from which it follows that TA give us a text quite independent of B, 
and incidentally that Cobet and his followers, who rejected all MSS. but BA, 
were in fact basing the text of the first six tetralogies on a different foundation 
from that of the eighth and ninth It has been said, and M. Alline repeats 
the remark (p. 272), that T is a copy of the lost first volume of A, but that is 
not so. It is true that in the portion of Plato which is common to A and T 
(Rep. i.-i1i., 389d) we have a practically identical text, but the long scholium on 
para capdaviov (337a) is much more fully given in T than in A. Accordingly, 
T is not derived from A, but is co-ordinate with it (though later in date), and 
T and A together give us a recension which is older than the text of B. For 
reasons which we shall come to later, they probably represent a dsdp@wavs made 
for Photios. 

If we confine ourselves to the readings of the first hand, that of John the 
Calligrapher, I cannot see any ground for holding that B represents a further 
recension, and here I feel bound to differ from M. Alline and other recent 
writers. It appears to me that everything can be explained if we regard B 
and T as two copies of the same text, the writers of which are apt to make 
mistakes of a different kind. B, as a calligrapher, copies letter by letter with- 
out regard to the sense. That accounts for his frequent omissions, and also 
for the fact that he often writes nonsense. His superior accuracy in certain 
respects is due to the same cause. T writes more hastily, and he often alters 
the order of the words because he is thinking of the sense rather than of the 
letters. We know that, because he often adds the signs of transposition him- 
self. I hold, therefore, that B is not a recensed text except in the sense that it 
follows the same recension that T does. There is, however, a recension or 
d:0pOwors of the text in the MS. itself by another hand (B?), which is generally 
held to be that of Arethas,1 and is at any rate that of someone acting under 
his instructions. Of course, Arethas must have known all about those puzzling 
things, the d:dp@wo1s of Leon and ‘the Patriarch’s book,’ mentioned in certain 
scholia to the Laws,? and he must have had good reasons for taking his 
corrections from the source he did. Now, as a rule, these corrections agree 
with the text of W, so that Arethas must have regarded the original of that 
MS. as in some sense the standard text, and in that case W represents for us 
an even older tradition than BT. I cannot agree, however, with O. Immisch, 


1 This is doubted by Mr. T. W. Allen in his the archetype. In that case, he may well have 
Introduction to the Leyden photographic repro- written them in the margin himself. 
duction. One of his points falls to the ground, 2 The importance of these references has been 
however, if we regard Arethas as himself the justly emphasized by O. Immisch, Philol, Stud., 
author of the scholia, which are not derivedfrom _I. p. 49 sq. 
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from whom we have all learnt so much about these matters, in identifying this 
tradition with some branch of the memoria non recensita, and in classing W 
along with Vind. F, which does represent something of the sort. On the 
contrary, it seems to me that the original of W deserves the name of a recen- 
sion far more than that of Band T. It certainly had a far larger number of 
marginal variants and it had the old scholia. I should not be surprised, 
indeed, if W should prove to be a direct copy of ‘the Patriarch’s book,’ nor 
even if that should prove to have come from the Academy. When Justinian 
closed the school in 529 A.D., it would be natural that some of its MSS. should 
find their way to the Patriarchate. I shall return to this point later; but I may 
suggest now that this assumption would at once explain the fact that the 
recently discovered Commentary on the Theaetetus (second century A.D.) has so 
many points of agreement with W. A full discussion of this question must be 
postponed, however, till we have dealt with the details which have a bearing 
upon it. I propose to take the dialogues in order, and to deal chiefly with 
those passages which have been unnecessarily tampered with by editors. 


Euthyphro. 
2a, 5. @ Evdvdpov. 

It is clear that this form stood in the archetype of BT, though B? 
(Arethas?) has corrected it to ® Ev@vdpov in accordance with grammatical 
precept, and W fluctuates. Just so, in Soph. Ant. 572 the Laurentian MS. 
has ® dirTtad’ Aiuwv, and in Ai. g03 ® TaXaidpwv yivat. In such cases, an 
editor’s duty is to reproduce the best tradition, not to follow what may be only 
an arbitrary canon. 
3a, I. Tovs Tav véwy Tas Brdotas dvapOetpovTas. 

Schanz follows Gomperz in deleting tay véwy, but Adam rightly declines 
to follow him. I do not think, however, that we should understand the words 
to mean ‘ the development or “sprouting ” of the young.’ The young are the 
crop, and their BAdorac are the ‘sprouts.’ The phrase will be seen to be 
correct if we remember that we could say, e.g., Tous Trav mupav tas BAdoTas 
diag Geipovtas. 


3e, 2. ef 6€ cmovddoovTa.. . 
The ozrovédfovras of B is a characteristic blunder, which B? has corrected. 


Its recurrence in CD only proves the dependence of those MSS. on B. There 
can be no doubt that TW give the genuine tradition. 


4a, 12. ov yap oipat ye Tod emituyovTos [dpAas| avTo mpaEav. 
My deletion of op@@s (which I assume to have been erroneously repeated 
from 67n toré opOads éyet above) occurred a little later to Gomperz (cf. 


Hellentka, vol. i. p. 348), apparently before he had seen my text. I understand 
the passage to mean ‘Good gracious! People must be mostly in the dark as 
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to what the right thing is. It isn’t everyone, I should say, who would do what 
you speak of (av70), but only a man of advanced wisdom like yourself.’ 
Madvig and Schanz assume a lacuna after da zroré dpOds éxeu, but this is quite 
unnecessary. The phrase dp0ds éyer, ‘it is the right thing’ is impersonal 
here, as in 6p0ds éyeu ére€vévac (ga, 7), and it does not necessarily require an 
infinitive to define its meaning, though it may have one. Of course the phrase 
can also be used personally as in dp0ds éyew tadrnv tHv mpakw (gb, 2). Here 
we can ‘ understand’ mpda&az, if we like to put the thing in that way, but we 
must not say that mpafa: is subject to éye. Impersonal verbs and phrases 
have no subject. I think now that I was wrong in omitting eivac after 
émituxovtos with Schanz. It is in W as well as T, and B is prone to sins of 
omission. The meaning is clearer with efvas, but not different. 


4b, 10. ésreEcévas (sc. delv) edvrep 6 Ktelvas cuvéorids cor Kal opotpamretos %. 

Adam gives the right interpretation here. The point is that, if the 
homicide shares your hearth and your board, he infects you with the piacpa. 
If you did not come in contact with him in your daily life, it would not matter 
to you at all. Schanz’s édviep y@ xreivas .. ., ‘even if the slayer .. .,’ 
therefore destroys the point of the sentence. He himself quotes Antiphon 
Tetr. I. i. 1 which settles the matter, and Adam appositely adds Laws ix. 868e 
KaTeNOav dé 6 TL TOLODTOY dpdcas tols avtov matoly lepav m1) KOLW@VELTO pode 
opotpadtrelos yuyvécOw moré. It may be well to add that Plato only uses ctetyw 
for amoxteivw in referring to bloodguiltiness. It is the legal term. 


4€, 2. TO Oeiov ws eer. 

Schanz suspects these words, and suggests that they come from a marginal 
note 70 dctov ws éyet. They will be seen to be correct and even necessary, if 
we remember that Euthyphron is appealing from human to divine law. See 
below on 5¢, 2. 


5b, 4. SiddoKovte . . . vovOerodvTt . . . KoraLovTe. 


This instance shows how old the comparatively few corruptions in Plato’s 
text are; for BT W all have the impossible évddcxovta . . . vovfetotvTa .. . 
Kkoddbovta. Schanz quotes Vat. 225 (fifteenth century) for the correct reading. 
Of course that does not prove it to have an independent tradition. The strange 
thing is rather that the mistake was not corrected earlier. 
5c, 6. o& pév ovdé Soxet opav, eye 5é od ws oféws [atexvas] Kal padiws KaTtetoev 

@oTe aceBeias éypaaTo. 

In the first place, cé pév ode Soxet opav means ‘he pretends not even to 
see you’ (cf. Eur. Hipp. 119 pa Soxee tovTov xdvew). LEuthyphron is too 
formidable a person to attack, as he himself has just said, so Meletos shuts his 
eyes to his proceedings. It is important to observe that Euthyphron is not, as 
most editors say, a representative of traditional orthodoxy. He is quite con- 
scious that his views are not those of the Athenian people, and he sym- 
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pathizes strongly with Sokrates as a fellow-heretic. That is very important 
historically. 

As to drexvas, it is hard to believe that it is a mere interpolation in 
T, and Schanz’s view that it is intended to explain the xar- in xateidev is most 
improbable. So is the view I once held that it represents dtevas (it was 
suppressed in the reimpression of my text). The suggestion of Mr. Richards 
(Platonica p. 1) that it should be transposed and that we should read arexvas 
aé pev ovdé Soxel opav (cf. Ar. Clouds 425 006’ dv dvareyOeinv ateyvas) is most 
attractive, though I should prefer oé pév ateyvas ovdé Sone? opav. It would 
mean that dreyvds was written in the margin of the archetype and that B 
left it out, while T inserted it in the wrong place. In both cases the pro- 
cedure would be characteristic. It is odd, however, that we find no trace of 
atexves in W. 


5d, 4. Kata tTHv avoo.drnta. 

I cannot believe that cata THv oovoTnta is right, though it is doubtless an 
ancient variant. I wish to point out, at any rate, that Adam’s argument from 
the scholium avr? Tod opolws, taparAnoias TH omowdtnte has no weight. It is 
not an old scholium but an Arethas-scholium, and Arethas is explaining the 
text before him as well as he can. He could not correct it; for W too has 
oo.oTnta, and we have seen that his corrections come from the original of W. 
The correction dvoowrnta is apparently by a later hand in that MS. (It is a 
minor matter, but it is as well to note that there is no lemma «ata tv oovoTnTa 
in the scholium, as Adam says there is. The lemmata are due to the editors.) 


5e, 2. OCéacat as péya cot pw Texpnpiov Tov vouov STL ovTwS EXEL. 


Schanz rightly objects to the interpretation of rod vdouev as ‘ public 
opinion.’ Public opinion was against Euthyphron in this matter, as he says 
himself, and such a use of voéyos would be hard to parallel. But there is no 
necessity for reading tod voyiwov with Baumann as he does. The law on 
which Euthyphron relies is one of the dypadou voyos, and therefore he cannot 
cite any precise text in his justification. He can only appeal to the actions of 
the gods as a texynprov of what the divine law really is. As a matter of fact, 
there is reason to believe that the merely human law of Athens would not have 
allowed Euthyphron to bring his indictment (see Adam’s note), and we are 
probably to imagine him as appealing to a higher law (like Antigone) before an 
unsympathetic Baowreds. If that is right, there is no need to suspect the 
words 67s Tavta dp0as av ein oUTM yuyvoueva, since 67s depends on Texpnpiov 
represented by the relative. After the parenthesis, the words pu émeTpémeu 
x.T.X. give the purport of the alleged unwritten law and explain ottws éyee. 


7@,2. ddr ddAXa Sixata HyovvTat K.T.X. 


C. Ritter (p. 5) thinks I should have mentioned that Hirschig and Schanz 
insert cal adsxa after dixata. I have, if anything, mentioned such things too 


a.) 
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often. Editors insist upon forcing a formal symmetry on Plato which he took 
special pains to avoid. In the present case some interpolated MSS. have «al 
ddica after Hyodvras or after Adyov, but that too is better passed over in 
silence. 


gd, 2. todro 6 viv éravopbotpeba ev TH OY. « . 

The evidence for -ovpe0a is overwhelming (-éueOa BY), and the omission 
of 6 in T seems to be accidental. Sokrates was about to say dpa todro 8 voy 
emravopOotpela ev TH NOYH KadBS A€yerat; but he interrupts himself at d, 4 
ap’ otTw «.T.. to make sure that Euthyphron accepts the éravép@wous. The 


thread of the sentence is picked up at e, 4 Ovxodv éricxorapev ad TobTO . . 
el KAN@S AEéyeTat. 


IIb, 7. 6 dv rpodapeda. 

Mr. Richards desiderates ‘the old trofapeba,’ though he adds that ‘it 
seems to have no MS. authority.’ That is not quite the case, though Fischer 
says so in order to discredit the veracity of Stephanus. It is found in Vat. 225 
(Bekker’s A), for instance, and in the margin of some other MSS. _ It seems, 
however, to be nothing more than a correction of the blunder wpodupmpeda 
which we find in B. The point really is that rporiOeoOas and trotibecOas are 
synonyms. The former is the Attic word, while the latter is the Ionic (and 
therefore the scientific) term. It is only natural that Euthyphron should use 
the ordinary word in the first instance. 


Ile, 3. autos cor cvpmpodvunoopar [ defEat| S7rws av pe d:daEns. 


Observe that the interpolation dSe?€a: (BT) is absent from W. It appeared, 
therefore, for the first time in the archetype of BT. K. F. Hermann already 
saw that it must go, though he knew nothing of W. 


122, G. Ziva Sé tov épEavta Kal os Tade Travt’ épbTevoev 
ovx €Oédev vetxetv: iva yap Séos évOa Kal aidas. 

It is clear that the archetype had the alternative readings 6’ &£avta (BW) 
and otépEavta (T and yp. BW).’ The reading @ ép£avra is naught; for, in 
spite of Herodian and others, ép£avra can never have had a rough breathing. 
The péEavra of Stobaeus, etc., points plainly to ép£avta. 

Now tov ép£avta cal os . . . épvtevoev would be very odd Greek if the 
words are taken together, though Adam is the only editor who has felt the 
difficulty (see his note im loc.). Placed as it is, «al 6s cannot well be co- 
ordinate with the participle, but must mean ‘even he who.’ That implies a 
verb in the third person, and we get é@ére verxety at once from the é0érew 
elxecv of the scholium in Cramer's Anecdota and the veixeowy (i.e., I believe, 
vexéerv) in the margin of T. In that case, the é@éXew eizretv of W represents 
the first stage in the corruption. If we remember that gdvurevew is used in 


1 Schanz says ‘oréptavra in marg, yp. b,’ but Calligrapher and not that of Arethas or any later 
yp. oréptavra is certainly in the hand of John the _ corrector, so ‘b’ should be B. 
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Homer of the author of troubles, we shall render ‘Even he who was the 
author of all these things will not revile Zeus.’ So much appears to me certain, 
but I cannot refrain from two rather hazardous speculations. 

In the first place, we know from the Venice scholium on Iliad A, 5 that, 
in the Kypria, Zeus brought about the Trojan War on the advice of Momos, 
who may therefore be fitly called the author of all these troubles. It is his 
special function to find fault with the works of the gods, and later writers tell 
us that he burst from chagrin because he could find nothing to censure in 
Aphrodite. Is there a reference here to that or a similar story? Aphrodite, 
of course, played a great part in the Kypria. 

In the second place, is it conceivable that Plato read the ‘digamma’ in 
his text of Stasinos and reproduced it? We must remember that this letter 
was quite familiar to educated and travelled men in his day, and it is written 
once in the papyrus fragment of Alkman. It was also in use as a numeral 
(=6). If Plato wrote it, that would explain the old reading orép£avta com- 
pletely; for the numeral 6 and the ligature of o7 were quite indistinguishable 
at a later date. 


14c, 3. vodv dé avdyxn yap Tov épdvTa TO Epwuevm axorovOeiv. 

So B. Though TW have épwravta, T has épwpévm and W épopév. 
It seems clear, then, that ép@vra is the original reading, though Schanz reads 
épwTavrTa ... épwrwpuévw. Apart from the MS. evidence, the chief objection 
to this is that, according to the rules of dialectic, it is the épwrapyevos who 
must axorovbcivy TH epwravte and not vice versa. This is a case where B 
displays his characteristic excellence. 


I6a, 3. [dre] apevov Biwmcoipunv. 


I now regret having followed Schanz in bracketing 671. I have often 
repented of leaving a bracket, very seldom of removing one. 


JoHN BuRNET. 
St. ANDREWS, 
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ON THE TEXT OF THE STROMATEIS OF CLEMENT 
| OF ALEXANDRIA. 


THE germ of the following paper is as old as the previous century, when 
in the year 1898 my attention was accidentally drawn to one of the passages 
discussed below. But progress was impossible until the facts of the MS. 
tradition of the Stromateis! were properly presented—a service for which we 
are indebted to the excellent edition of Clement by Dr. O. Stahlin (Leipzig 
1906-1909). 

We need do no more than turn the pages of this book to convince our- 
selves of the large part which omissions have played in deforming the text, 
and, if a textual critic is to do anything to repair the mischief, it is obvious 
that he must first inquire into their character. The object then of what 
follows is not to maintain a thesis but to submit certain facts and considera- 
tions which may be of use to systematic students of the traditional text of the 
Stromateis as presented in the above-named edition of Stahlin. 

The causes of omission in MSS are three. For the first of these—external 
injury to the exemplar—the copyist is in no way responsible, nor can light be 
thrown upon such omissions by any study of a scribe’s personality as disclosed 
in any other part of his work. This is not the case with the other two causes 
that we may distinguish—oversight for which there is excuse and oversight for 
which there is none. The first includes all the errors covered by the term 
homoeographon.2 The second those in respect to which there is no evidence that 
the scribe’s eye has been ensnared by similarities of words or letters, and care- 
lessness is therefore alone to blame. 

Method in textual criticism requires that the two last kinds of omission 
should be discriminated, as the effects they produce are often dissimilar, and 
that (as I have said elsewhere®) they should both be established for the text 
with which we are concerned. 

That homoeographon has produced omissions of letters, syllables and words 
in the Stromateis the following selection of examples may suffice to show: 
I. 67. 2 Kal C&aARNOLS> ANAL TOrAXrAaYOD, 79. 3 0 Kupaios patos <t od 


1 That is the true and full record of the testi- col. 1, ‘since different kinds of scribes are prone 
mony of L. Laurentianus V. 3. to different kinds of errors we must ever bear in 

2 Encyclopaedia Britannica (Ed. 11), ‘Textual mind the particular failings of the scribes respon- 
Criticism,’ vol, 26, p. 711, col. 2; Classical Review, sible for the transmission of our text as these 
16 (1902), p. 3094. failings are revealed in the apparatus criticus.’ 

3 E.g. in Encyclopaedia Britannica l,c., p. 713, 
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ypaypatixod avtl> tod xKpitixod elonynoato Tovvoua, 140. I ods 
<Bap> Bapous. IV. 125. 3 edtruyetv <dvatvyeiv> Te ypy. Vz. 
92. 6 wuyny evotxodaav <xkal dS:otxotdacarv>, ib. piav } TrNELOUS; 
<mnretous>. VI. 24. 1 tédos éemibcivar TO Tmpda Popov <"Edopor>, 
tb. 149. 5 ov yap wa ddfmpev civar <y pynotol eis> X prot ov Tia 7 evoper, 
ib. 162. 5 e&& hurXocogdyntéov <pHirocogdnréov>. VII. 4.2 amorené- 
opata <a’, t.€. TP@TOV> TO yiyvocke, Cf. ib. 76. 5 Tas ders avTOD Tpos TA 
<a>dpat a yetpaywyav, 29. 3 deb at> dar pévor, ib. 46. 2 TOL yvMoTLKaL 
<yvootexas> éxaota arobdidorat. 

That omission occurred without the lure of homoeographon may be shown by 
the following: I. 150. 5 fin. 67+ ywdduota <Ov odréiywv (or da Bpayéwv) >. 
Mavojs. II. 106. I évtedOev oiwar nal <rov evpovta>> Tas TedeTds, 1b. I15. 2 
arr’ ovK &« pvcews <yiyver@as or eivar> tHv ocwtnpiav. IV. 30. 3 ws TO 
TETUPOPLEVOY Kal TO TEPWTLGLEVOY TOU Trupos Kal TOD pwTds > Has odY, 1b. G2. 4 
yaipwv Kat cvyyaipwv <Tovs d€> pos ods 6 Adyos TAL atTrogTOAwL. VII. 45. I 
Ta qTepl Tod Beod Stectndas <6edvdaypévos or Sedudayueéva>>mpos avTAs Ths 
arnbeias. 

The causes which have produced the two kinds of losses that we have 
been considering are not to have their sphere artificially restricted to letters, 
syllables or words: they must be allowed to affect larger blocks of writing 
and to cause the omission of whole lines, single or several. Nor shall we be 
surprised to find such omissions in the text of the Stromateis. 

Here, however, it is necessary to discriminate; for the two causes do not 
produce quite similar effects. The omissions of negligence in such cases are in 
units, we may say; that is, they are (approximately) losses of whole lines or 
of multiples of these. But omissions through the straying of the eyes in 
homoeographa from one line to another are not necessarily to the same extent 
in units. We have always to allow for the possibility of some lateral deflexion. 
In amount therefore an omission of this kind may from the outset be somewhat 
more or less than a single line or a multiple of lines. This must be borne in 
mind when we come to calculations. 

In the present connexion Loss cannot be separated from Repetition and 
Transposition. Meaningless (that is, mechanical) repetition of a unit is obviously 
correlated to its mechanical omission; and, as I have said elsewhere,’ transposi- 
tion of lines and passages is really ‘ arrested loss.’ 

There is one element of uncertainty which an inquiry into the constitu- 
tion of the unit-line, if I may call it so, of the exemplar of the Stvomateis 
cannot hope to eliminate, and which therefore it is obliged to neglect. 
This is the question to what extent abbreviations occurred in that exemplar. 
That numerals, ordinal as well as cardinal, were denoted frequently, if not 
invariably, by letters is not only probable in itself, but supported by the 

1 Encyclopaedia Britannica |,c., p. 712, col. 2, also is sometimes due to ‘arrested loss.’ VI. 65.6 


The matter is dealt with at length in the Classical -yewwerpe? xal yewpyet (L, corr. St.) is an in- 
Review, 16(1902),p. 308. Transpositionof words teresting case. 
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indications of our MS. as recorded in Stahlin’s apparatus; thus é represents 
mevte (vol. i., p. 139. 26) and mwéumros (ib. p. 474. 12). But how far other 
abbreviations were employed we can only conjecture. We must then content 
ourselves with simply counting the letters, the « adscript of course reckoning 
as one. 

The evidence which I would submit to readers of the Classical Quarterly as 
perhaps adequate to support a definite conclusion, viz., that the average unit- 
line contained slightly more than 30 letters, consists of the following passages: 


OMISSIONS DUE TO ‘ HOMOEOGRAPHBA.’ 


II. 135. 1 (I. p. 187, St.) tov aptov avtod rewavTe S@a€t <Kal yupvor 
meptBanret TO apyvpiov avTobd ért toxat S@aet>. Loss of 46 letters, supplied 
from Ezekiel. 

I. 102. 4 (I. p. 66, St.) davycetas <rau Sevtépws kai retTpa- 
KogLtoota@. ete tTHS "Acoupiwy apyhs ths 5€ Bndovyxou tod dydoou duva- 
otelas > Tat Sevtépwr Kal tpiaxootar 17) Meotcews x.t.€. Loss of 80 or 52 
letters, according as words or numeral letters were used, supplied from 
Eusebius. 

IV. 33. 1 (I. p. 262, St.) 61d todTo drada yevnOjtw <tTa YeiAn Ta 
SoXta* TA AadodVTAa KaTa Tod SiKatov dvopiay Kal mdrwW: éEorcOpetcet 
KUptos > TdvTa TA Yetnn TA OOXLAa kal yAdooar x.T.é. The omitted words, 
restored from ‘Clem. Rom. Syr.,’ total 71 letters, 68 if «vpuos was abbreviated. 


MECHANICAL REPETITIONS. I. OF BLOCKS OF WorDs. 


IV. 72. 4 (I. p. 281, St.) Sedmep apyyjcacbat aitov ovdérote Stvavtas ° 
dpvodvrat S¢ avrov of pa dvres év avToL, an exact repetition of the last words of 
§ 4. 69 letters. 

V. 4.2 (I. p. 328, St.) «al apo tis Tod Kupiov mapovaias éxroyhs Kal dn 
Kal cwilowév 7s, 52 letters, a duplication of the same words in § 1, where 
they are preceded by etpicoxomévyns. The homocographon seems to have 
caused their repetition in the wrong place. 

VI. 35. 4 (I. p. 449, St.) ov TO pév éote Tepl TOD SvaKdcpou TOY arava 
dawopévav dotpav <0 S€ Tepi Ths Ta€ews Tod nrtou Kal THs cEAnvns Kal Tepl 
Tov TévTe TAaVWpévwv > TO S€ TEPl TOY cuVddwv. The omitted words were 
inserted by Gruppe from 36. 1, where with the exception of To dé mepi they 
appear after yewypagias. They contain 63 letters, 59 if mévre was written é. 


II. OF SINGLE WORDS OVER A CONSIDERABLE SPACE. 
VII. 13. L (II. p. 10, St.) evapyf S€é as Gs pddiota Kal axpiBas eidixpivh 
> ts e fal > , A ec , bé > Si > is 
Ty aKOpEeTTOY UTeppuas ayaTwcals uxals EecTiMpevas VEéav, aloiws aidiov 
eippoctvny aKOpETTOV KapTroupévas eis TOS aTEAEUTHTOUS aidvas. That 
one of the dxdpearov’s (St. brackets the second) has come from the other seems 
certain. ‘There are 59 letters between them. 


1 The notes on pp. 446, 447, 449, 489 afford other examples, 
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Similarly in 15. 1 (II. p. 11, St.) To Oeiov is repeated at a distance of 
100 letters from its proper place. 

Again in VIII. 14. 3 (II. p. 88, St.) dwdvrey is repeated 65 letters, or 61 if 
mpotn was abbreviated, away from its proper place. 

Similarly in V. 94. 4 (I. p. 388, St.) éretiaodov has produced e/codoy 
in the following line 26 letters off. 

In VIII. 30. 2 (II. p. 99, St.) after aitzot tod the following words, 
TMpoKOTTELy KATHYOpHWaATOS héyeTat Sé AAAHAOLS aiTLa TrOTe pev THY AVTOV wS O 
Eurropos Kal 0 Kamndos GAdHAOLS Eloy altLot TOV, 102 letters, were repeated by 
the first hand in L. 


PASSAGES TRANSPOSED, 

An interesting example of homoeographon appears in a verse quotation in 

V. 10g. 3 (I. p. 400, St.) : 
arn’ el Tou Xelpds xy’ elxov Boes née NéovTeEs 
as yparpat yelpecor kal Epya Terelv drrep avdpes 
immrot pév 0 immotoe Boes Oé Te Bovaly opoias 
kai xe Gedy idéas &ypadov Kal c@par’ émotovy 
Totav@’ oldv trep Kal avtol déuas eiyov opmoiov. 

So the passage is given in Stahlin. But his order for the last three lines 
and the owotas which he takes from the quotation in Theodoret are obviously 
wrong. 

The original form of the verses was 

kat Ke Oedy idéas éypadov cal c@pat’ érrotour 

to.av? olov wep KavTol déwas eiyov €K acToL 

immo. pév 0 imrrotoe Boes 5é Te Bovaly opoia, 
with the &cacrou of Hiller and Diels and the transposition of Karsten. The 
first corruption was the miscopying of ouota for ékacro from the following 
line. After that, homoeographon at the end of the two verses caused the 
omission of the latter which was subsequently reinserted but copied into a 
wrong place. Theodoret’s ouotas is worthless in itself, but interesting as 
pointing to oyota which in Clement’s text, as offered by L, and in Eusebius has 
been changed to opuoftov. The lines may have been written continuously, and 
the distance from the beginning of one opoia to that of the other would be 
35 letters. 

I deviate for a moment to consider a textual question arising on the first 
line of the fragment. Stahlin’s critical note is as follows : 


éyov Eus.... adr’ ef yelpas éxov Boes <émmos tT > é A€ovTEs ... HE 

réovTes | 7) EXéfavtTes Theod. MSCV 7é Kérntes Schultess 4) xedéovtes Diels 
Berl. Sitz. B. 1891 S. 578. 

The motive underlying these changes is that Aéovtes and iarmot are 

‘incompatible’ (Diels l.c.). If real ‘lions’ were meant, this would be true; 

but these animals are only illustrative. For the writer’s purpose ‘lions’ are 


as good as ‘horses,’ and the substitution of the one for the other is merely 
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legitimate poetic variation. One might as reasonably attack the text of 
Persius Choliamb. 8 sqq. ‘ quis expediuit psittaco suum “ chaere” | picasque 
docuit uerba nostra conari? magister artis ingenique largitor | uenter, negatas 
artifex sequi uoces. | quod si dolosi spes refulserit nummi, | corwos poetas et 


‘ 


poetridas picas | cantare credas Pegaseium nectar,’ where psittacus means ‘a 
talking bird such as a parrot,’ and coruus ‘a talking bird such as a raven.’+ 
This superficial inconsistency in the details of an illustration occurs elsewhere, 
Hor. S. II. 1. 52 sqq. ‘dente lupus, cornu taurus petit — mirum | ut neque 
calce lupus quemquam neque dente petit bos.’ The ox, or bull, is formidable 
both with hoofs and horns: the reader may take his choice. There is no 
diplomatic reason for doubting our text; 7 éXédavres (in itself quite possible) 
has simply come from a wrong division of words 7 édéovres. And that lions 
might be imagined in the réle of artists we can see from Babrius Mythiamb. 194 
(Crusius) ef NéovTes midercav yAvpevy ToAXOVS Av avdpas Eides UTTOKATW éovTOS. 

I. 82 (I. p. 53, St.) discusses the question whether non-interference (70 1) 
xkwAvov) is the same as responsibility (7d aitiov). §§ 2-5 read as follows 
avtixa KoAdlovtat mpos Tov vouov of TovTwY alTLoL* aL yap KwoADcaL Sivawms 
iv, tovT@. Kal 1) aitia Tov cupBativovtos mpoodmtetat. <6ta TovTO yodv 
émuTrenettar OTL TO KwWAVTAaL SuUVdpEvOY OvK evEpyel OSE KaAVEL> Pdyev 51) TPOS 
avTovs TO altiov ev Tai ToLely Kal évepyely Kal Spay voeicbar, TO Oé wn KWADOV 
katd ye TodTO dvevépyntov evar: éTs TO pev altioy pos THe évepyeiat oti, 
cabldmep 0 pev vauTrnyos Tpos Tat yiryverOas TO oKddos oO SE oiKoddpmos Tpos THE 
KrivecOas THY oiKiav: TO dé py KOADOV KEeY@pPLTTAL TOD Yyuyvopévouv. Ti yap 
évepyet o un KwAV@Y ; Prof. J. B. Mayor’s transposition of the words which stand 
in the MS. after yiyvouévov, and break and stultify the argument there, seems 
inevitable. They contain 64 letters. 

In II. 59. 6—60. x (I. p. 145, St.) pu) pev odv dopa Svavotas eri te 7} 
amo tov: tdOos dé wreovdlovca opyn 7) bmeptelvovca KaTa TOV oyor péTpa, 
4) opun exhepopevy Kal arrerOns AOywr* Tapa pvow odv Kivnos puyns KaTa THY 
mpos Tov NOyov arretOevav TA TAO’ 4) 8 arrooTacts Kal amTeiOea ef’ juiv, doTep 
Kar } braKon éf’ jpiv: 810 Kal Ta éxovowa Kpivetar* avtixa Kal’ &y ExaoTov Tov 
mabav el tis émeElor, adoyous opéEeus ebpor dv avtd. (60) TO yotv axovovoy 
ov xpiverar* Sitrdv Sé TODTO TO pev yeyvopevoy peT’ ayvolas TO O€ avayKn. even a 
casual observer may see, what Prof. J. B. Mayor has pointed out, that the words 
avtica to avd at the end of 59 are out of place. They include 63 letters. 

In III. 52, 53 (I. pp. 220 sq. St.) Clement cites the example of pillars of 
the Church against the contemporaries whom he is attacking. In 52.1 we 
read of 8 Kal TovTovs (as generally understood, Elijah and Samuel) i7repdépery 
AéyovTes ToAuTelar Kal Biws ovde ouyKkplofvar Tats éxeivwv mpdkeor SuvyncovTat. 
These words follow on kal Sapouir Sé 0 rpodytns [iv] Ov KaTadenoitrer KwAEOY 
é& av node pépav OwKe Tot Saovr hayeiv, and they precede o pu) éobiov toivuy 


1 It is worth noting that some of the inferior  ‘ coruos quis olim concauum (or Caesarem) salu- 
MSS. of Persius give before or after v.9aline tare,’ which bears a strong family resemblance 
designed to get rid of the ‘incompatibility,’ to Prof. Diels’s first correction here 


R 
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rov é€obiovra pur é€ov0eveirw with more on the practice and teaching of Christ 
and his apostles as regards eating, drinking and marriage; this ends in 54. § 4 
GNA pv 6 AUTOS ovTOS Kéxpayey WS ovK EaTLV 7) Bacirela Tod Deod Bpwots Kal 
moo ovdé pay amoxn olvou Kal Kpedv ‘adra Sixatocbvy Kal eipiyvn Kal yapa év 
avevpate ayo. Next comes a section relating to ot paxdpiot mpopHrar: 
Elijah, Isaiah, Jeremiah, John the Baptist are mentioned. It begins tis 
airy unrtorny kat Covnv Seppativny exwv repiépyetar ws 'Hrias; With 
the present order, there is nothing for this avvév to refer to, except the New 
Testament worthies, which is absurd. It must obviously mean the same 
people as the of in 52. 1. Recognising this, Professor Mayor proposed to move 
the words to follow Svvjcovras above. They contain 251 letters, so that a 
block of 8 lines would have been displaced (8 x 31= 248). But there is another 
alternative. The first passage contains gI letters, i.e. about 3 lines; and so 
it might be moved down in front of the second one. This will do away with 
the break in the exposition of the right doctrine of eating and drinking which 
is the effect of its present place, while it will also give more pertinence to 
its expression. For it will now mean ‘ Our friends who actually claim to be 
superior to the saints of the New Testament (rodvrovs) cannot stand a com- 
parison even with those of the Old (éxeivwyv).’ . 

A small and easily. cured displacement has occurred at IV. 138. 4 
(I. p. 309, St.) od Sef d€ apOévtas petateOfvar ad2ra Badifovtas adixécbar ot 
def [todTO yap eats TO EXs.veOHvaL bo TOD Tatpos| Sua TWaoNns THS TOTEVAS 
SteNOovras o800, TO dkwov yevécOar tHv Siva, THs XapiTos Tapa Tod 
@cod AaBetv! axwrUTws avadpapeitv. The words 6sa—odo0d, 31 letters in all, 
were omitted after of de? and reinserted when the words todro—matpos had 
been written, leaving the latter in a place where they furnish neither proper 
sense nor construction. The correction is due to Potter. 

In VI. 80. r (I. p. 471, St.) again Professor Mayor has detected a dislocation. 
The passage should run: xat’ éraxodovOnua toivuy Kal rots eis yvaow yuprd- 
fovow avrov mpocavdxetat, Tap’ éxdotov padypatos TO mpoapopov TH adnOeiar 
NapBavev, THs pev odv povatkys THY ev Tots Hpwoopévots avaroylay dioKxav <Kal 
eOrLopevos suveyés Te Sidotnpa voeiv> ev bé The apiOuntixhe Tas av&hoes Kal 
pe@cers TOY apiOuav TapacnpElovpevos Kai Tas Tpos GANHAOUS cxEcELs Kal 
Os TA TEloTa avadoyiar Til apLO nav broTérTaxer, év Sé Thu yewpeTpiehe ovoiav 
auTyy ep’ éavtis Oewpav Kai oviciay apetadBrXTOov, éErépay Tévde TOY copudTov 
odcav: && Te avTHs aoTpovouias x.7.é., except that the second ovciay appears to 
be another case of the intrusion of a word from an adjacent line. The words 
cat to voeiv (L voet), which obviously refer to povaotrxy, follow ewpav in L and 
contain 34 letters as preserved in that MS. Homoeographon npyoo pévors, 
€0.60 wevos may have been at work here. 

VII. 83. x (II. p. 59, St.) appears thus in the tradition (except that L has 
amtoxexa0appévous) ém’ ovdevt Toivuy eixdTws TapdoceTat TOY GupBawédvTav ovdé 
bromtever TOY KATA THY olKoVvomiav ert TOL cUupépovTL Yyuyvouevov OVE aiayd- 


1 kal dxwdUrws Stahlin. 
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vera aTrobaveiv, evcvvetdnros av tals éEovatais obOAva, wavtas ws eros eimeiv 
Tovs THS Wuys amoxexaBappevos omirovs, 6 ye ed pada érictdpevos dpevvov 
avTa@. peta tay e&Eodov yevécOar (yevncecOar Mayor, Stahlin). Professor 
Wilamowitz has rightly noted that 6 ye and the words following. totalling 
53 or (taking yevyoecbat) 55 letters, are out of place; and he would put them 
after a7rofaveiy. But this verb is itself an interloper. aicydveras amroBaveiv is 
a senseless phrase; doSeita: arofaveiy would be intelligible. The word is a 
gloss on tais é£ouvciars (i.e. the angelic hierarchy, a well-attested use) 6¢0jvas. 
Our perfect Gnostic will not be afraid to die, nor, as he has a good conscience, 
will he be ashamed to meet the angel hosts. And accordingly, inserting te 
after b7romreves with Heyse or, perhaps better with Mayor, ovdév after yuyvo- 
pévov, We may appropriately place the words in question immediately before 
ovee aiayiveras. 

In VII. rog. t (II. pp. 76, 77, St.) dry obv twa drynv brodetEavtes Tots 
pirobedpoar THs adnOeias ex TOD Kata Tas Ovoias vopou epi Te "lovdaiwy TaVv 
xudatwv mepi Te TOV aipécewr pvoTLK@s Svaxpivopevorv, os akabapTor, amo THS [TeEpl 
Kkalapov Kal axabdptrov Céiwy] Oeias éxxdrnolas KaTaTavcwpev Tov Noyov. The 
words mrepi— far wv are senseless where they stand and Stahlin brackets them. 
But Lowth’s remedy, to put them after vouov, is clearly better. They contain 
28 letters, and homoeographon repi(re) — wept will have caused their omission. 

I now take a passage where the text of Clement has been used to emend 
that of an earlier author. 

In I. 93. x (I. p. 59, St.) the manuscript reads cav tas Anpoddxar ei 51) 
tov IIkdtwvos TO ciyypappa ‘uy dé iyyot! TobTo dirocodeiv’ éyewv® ‘mepi Tas 
téxvas xuTrratovras ® Civ ovdé morAvpad od VT a GAA GAXO TL, Errel Eywrye GLY 
kai dvedos eivat.’ The quotation is from the Evastae attributed to Plato 
(p. 137 B), where the tradition gives dAAd pr) ody ovTas, @ Hire, Exwou pyde* 
he TovTO dirocogely tepl Tas Téxvas éomrovdaKévar OSE TOAUTpaypov OUY Ta 
xuntavovra Chv ovdé mworvpabotvta GAN adXo TL erel éy@ wiyny Kal dverdos 
elvat TovTO Kal Bavataovs Kareicbat Tovs Tepl Tas Téxvas éatrovdaxdtas. Cobet, 
Adytos ‘Epyys (p..531) and Professor Jackson subsequently (J. Phil. l.c. p. 139) 
maintained, and this with justice, that the text here was unsatisfactory; and 
proposed to strike out the words éorovdaxévat obde mwoduTpaypovotyTa as ‘a 
duplicate of xumtdfovta Shy ovSé Todvpabodyta.’ But anything less like a 
‘duplicate’ of this than éozrovdaxévar od8€ rodvmTpaypovodrTa it is not easy to 
conceive. And it will be observed that the homoeographon in woAv7pay- 
pov odvt a—odvupal od vta was quite capable of causing the omission from 
the text of Clement of a total of 32 letters. The same cause produced a 
similar effect in the text of the Evastae; but here the words lost were restored, 
though not to their proper place. The passage then should run mepl Tas 
réyvas xuTTatovta Civ, ovdé wodupabodvra éomrovoakévat ovde ToAUTpaypo- 

1 uh obx qu Todro Professor H. Jackson, ac- 27. 140. 


cepted by Stahlin. 8 xumrdgovra Dindorf. 
2 néye. Stahlin, Professor Jackson, J. Phil. 4 od’ H. Professor Jackson. 
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vouvta aX’ dAdo Te x.T.€. There is now nothing faulty in the Greek. 
xkuTTavew Twept requires no illustration, and ovovéddfm with a participle (d:dacKnav 
as here 7oAvpabovrra) is attested in Xen. Oecon. g. 1.1 


A very natural question now suggests itself. To what extent should 
acceptable supplements of undeniable gaps in the text of the Stvomateis be 
expected to recognise the average unit-line suggested by this inquiry. From 
the nature of the case the precise form of such supplements can never be free 
from doubt, and with our present knowledge of the textual conditions of the 
Stromateis a systematic examination of the lacunae might, I fear, be both a 
lengthy and a sterile undertaking. But I may be permitted to give examples 
of supplements already proposed which, if the hypothesis we have been con- 
sidering is correct, will be seen to have unconsciously conformed. I cite 
then by way of instance the following: I. 17. 4 (I. p. 12. 26, St.) xa@dzrep 
&’ of yewpyot mpoapdetcavtes THv yhv <ei6’ ottTw TO omépua KataBddrovow 
(28 letters, Sylburg)> oitw 67 Kai jpets TOL ToTipwr THY Tap’ “EAA AOyov 
mpoapoevouev TO yedOes avToY, ws TapadéEacOat TO KaTaBadropevoy oméppa 
TVEULATLKOV KAL TOUTO evpapas eKOpéwrar SivacOar. II. 68. 3 (I. p. 149. 17, St.) 
doxel dé Kal GAXws TPLaV aTOXAsS auaptias TpdTav SiddoxKeL Oo vowobérns, TOV 
pev ev royou Sia TOV iyOvov TaV avavdmv* ~oTL yap TOL BvTL Ov Guy) AOyoU 
Siahéper* Erte cal cuyhs axivdvvov yépas Tov dé év épyou Sid TOY apTaKTiKaV 
Kat capkoBdpwv opvéwmy + <Tav Oé év Siavoias Ova TOD Yoipouv: o yap (31 letters, 
Stahlin, Schwartz)> yotpos BopBopwr Aoerar. V. 59. 1 (I. p. 365. 26, St.) 
vai pnv % Ilv0ayopov cuvovoia Kal  mpos Tods omAntas SiTTH Kowwvia 
GKOVTMATLKOVS TOUS TOAAOYS Kai TLVas paOnuaTLKO’s ETépoUS KadODGA, TOvS 
yvnoiws avOaTTopévous THs dirocog¢ias, ovxl*® macav Tact THY adnOevayv cuve- 
yepnoev (35 letters, Mayor)> adAda TO pev dacOar TO S€é Kal Kexpuppévov eivar 
mMpos TOS ToAXNOVs HuviooeTo. IV. 152. I (I. p. 315. 25) KaBorov yap To 
maQntixoy <cravtobaTov éotiv Kal SovAovpevov (29 letters, Wilamowitz)> 
TavTt yévet erLOupias, eis b€ THY aTaOeLav Oeovpevos avOpwiros aYpavTwS MovAadLKOS 
yiverat. Lastly in II. tag. x (I. p. 183. 1, St.) maddw 8 ad Znvov pev o 
STwKos TéroS Hyeltat TO Kat’ apetny Chv KreavOns dé TO oporoyoupévas THe 
hioe. Shy... &v TaL evAoyoTEty 5 ev The TOV KaTa ptow ExroyHe KelcOat 
dueAduBavev. The supplements of Arnim Avoyévns 5€ 0 BaBvA@vios TO TéXos 
(2g letters) and of Stahlin Avoyévns 6€ 7O TéXos KetcOat HyetTo (or HYyetTaL, 30 OF 
31 letters) will both conform, though I should prefer Stahlin’s, as 6 BaBuAdyos 
is not a necessary addition in a context where it is clear the Stoic Diogenes is 
referred to. 


A question intimately affecting the text of the Stvomateis in more than one 
place is that of Clement’s accuracy in quotation. On this Professor Mayor 
says fairly enough, ‘Clement is never very exact in his quotations’ (Cl. Rev. 
8. 2370). 


1 The quotation stops abruptly in Clement,  éomovéaxéras. 
so I note that there are 55 letters from rojro to 2 Or, better perhaps, od raéoav (33 letters). 
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So at IV. 53. 4 (I. p. 273, St.) where, continuing a quotation of Euripides 

FHypsipyle (fr. 757 Nauck), he gives according to the MS. 
celta émupéper * 
tavta det 
aotéyetv amep Set cata piow Siexrepav} 
ov Oewov ovdéy TAY avayKaiwr BpoTois, 

Clement may have written otépyeuv, though, that Euripides wrote 7é 
tavta det | or évecyv, the evidence of Plutarch and Stobaeus leaves no doubt. 

In I. 67. 4 (I. p. 42, St.) we read wuydas yap ayabas cata Iddtova 
KaTadimovaas TOV vTrEpovpavioy TOTrov UTopeivar eAOeiv eis Tévde TOV TapTapoV 
Kal copa avaraBovoas Tov év yevéoes KaKOV aTavTeY pEeTacxely UToAapBavover 
Kndopévas Tov ThY avOpaTrav yévous al vopous Te COecay Kal dirocodiav éxnpvEav 
‘ov petfov ayabov Tau THY avOpaTrar yévet oT’ HAOEV Tote ex Dedy OvT adiEeTat.’ 
The reference to Plato appears not to have been identified; but the last words 
are assumed to be a quotation from T%maeus, p. 47 A, B é& av éerropicdpcba 
pirrocodias yévos ov petCov ayabov ovr’ HAOEV ovTE HEEL TroTé TOL OvnTa. yévet 
dwpnbev éx Oedv. If so, the quoting is something worse than ‘ not very exact.’ 
But to me the words of petfov ayador irresistibly suggest the beginning of an 
iambic line, and I think that both Plato and Clement may have been quoting 
inexactly, the former no doubt for reasons of his own; compare his paraphrase 
of Il. 1. 25-28 at Rep. 393 E. Both forms of the quotation fall easily into a 
couple of trimeters; but all restoration must be tentative. In this spirit 
I suggest 

ov petlov ayabov ovTe Tat OvnTay yéver 
AAO’ éx Oedv Swpynrov ov’ HEes mroré 
or ov7’ adi€era. 

Apropos of the Timaeus I wonder if a suggestion which I made to the late 
Mr. Archer-Hind when his edition was preparing and which he accepted has 
met with any favour. It was that in 76 E the words déppa tpiyas dvuxas 
Te én’ axpows Tois KHAOLS Epucay (with his necessary addition of 7’ after rpixas) 
are an hexameter taken from ‘some old physical poet’ and accommodated to 
the prose rhythm. 


Séppa tpiyas 7’ dvuxds 7’ én’ AKpots K@doLoW epucar. 


The metre and prosody of the verse have nothing alien to Empedocles. 


Strom. VII. 45. 4 with the following chapter (II. p. 34, 18, St.) is an 
exalted description of the perfect Gnostic in the genuine Stoic vein. Beginning 
odTOS Hiv 6 yVoaTLKOS O TLATOS Oo TeTELaMEéVvos AptaTa StoLKeicBaL TA KATA TOV 
xoopov, in 46. 7 it pursues the theme in the following strain rau dé évOévde 

> , > / \ \ > B B \ A ’ 8 \ > ac a 
els yvooews axpoTnta Kal TO EmavaPReRynKoS Uyos avdpos evTEXodS 
yeyupvacpévar Tpd 0000 TA KATA Xpovoev Kal TOTOY aTaVTa AmEeTaTTOTAS 
Biodv éXopévot kal aoxodvte Sia THY THs yvouns TavTobey fovdTovoy 


1 Svexmepav Stob. Plut., det 5’ éxwepay L. 
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ESparotnta: bcos 6€ BpiPovaed tis ett vrorelreTat yovla KaTO@ 
péwovca, kal KkatTacT ata TO Sia Ths Tictews GVAYOpmEvov. 

The word in black type has been attacked by scholars who have failed to 
see its relation to the words which are put in spaced type. Yet no part of the 
Stoic doctrine should be better known than the comparison of the sage, the 
‘ perfect man, to the perfect figure, the sphere of the divine and perfect 
universe and the perfect soul.! I subjoin, chiefly from v. Arnim’s Stoicorum 
Veterum fragmenta, a selection of passages sufficient to make this clear. 

Aétius Plac. I. 6 opifovras 8& tHv Tod Oeod ovciay of YtewrKol obtws.. . 
éxxov Oé évvovay TOUTOV TPATOV MeV ATO TOD KaAXOUS TOY éuhatvouévov TpoThap- 
Bavovtes ...Kkanros € 6 Kdopmos: SHrov Sé éx ToD oYNHpaTOS Kal TOU 
Xpopatos Kal Tod peyéBovs Kal THs Tepl Tov Kocpov THY aoTépwy ToLKiAas. 
acparpoetons yap 0 KdOcpmoS 6 Ta4YTMY CXNMATOV TPaATEVEL* 
povov yap TovTO Tots EavTOD péperiv OpoLrodTar’ Tepiepns SE 
ay ever Ta pépn Teptpeph: Ova TovTO yap Kata Tov IAdtova év the Kxeparie 
TO lepotatoy avvéotnxev o vods, cf. Diog. Laert. VII. 148 ovciav 8& Oeod 
Znveov pév dno. Tov brov Kdopov Kal Tov ovpavoy opoiws Sé Kat Xpvowrmos 
x.7.€ Aét. Plac. II. 2. 1 of pév Uraixot cdhatpoedh tov Kdopov. Seneca 
Apocolocyntosis 8 (in ridicule of the deified Claudius) ‘’Esuxovpetos Oeos non 
potest esse: ov7’ 
potest rotundus esse ut ait Varro sine capite sine praeputio. est aliquid 
in illo Stoici dei, iam uideo; nec cor nec caput habet.’ Cf. the Herculanean 
fragm. Arnim II. no. 1059 was yap idiav yer pophnv TO oh atpoeroés. 
Schol. in Hom. Il. V 65 Xptoummos 6€ [Tas puxas]| peta Tov Ywpliopov Tod 
copatos cparpoetdets yevécOar dSoypartifer. So Lucan g. g ‘ aeternos 
animam collegit in orbes’ (cf. ‘orbem’ Ov. Fast. 6. 271 below). Hieronymus 
Ep. 108. 23 ‘ossa audis et carnem et pedes et manus et globos mihi Stoicorum 
atque aeria quaedam deliramenta confingis.’ Marcus Aurelius, 12. 3 édy... 
Tomaonts Te ceavTov olos oO ’Eurreddndetos ohaipos KuKdotepys povine wepiynOéi 
yaiov. Cf Id. 8. 41, II. 12 ohaipa Wuyijs avroedys, Hor. S. Il. 7. 56 
‘(sapiens) in se ipso totus, teres atque votundus.’ 

The metaphorical language of Clement will however remain obscure until 
it is noted that it has a special reference to the central sphere of the universe, 
to wit the earth, of which, to begin with, we read in Aét. Plac. III. 9. 3 of 
Xtoxol Kab of an’ aitav cpatpoerdH tHv yhv. Next may be cited from 
Achilles Isagoge 4 (II. 555 Arnim) part of the description of the «écpos as 
a series of concentric spherical shells tov 5€ aidépa cal ovpavor (elite 6 adbtos 


avTos mpayya ever ovTE adXots Trapéxet. Stoicus? quomodo 


\ na an fal 

elite Stadopos) Ember civar oparpixoy oxjpa Exovta. peta dé ToUTOY évTOs avTOU 
\ 28 > x > \ nr / y a a > vA \ 
Tov dépa eivat, Kat avTov opaipixds Trepixeipevoy eEwOev thu ye: évdorépw Se 
avTov Tpitny eivar ohatpay, THY Tov datos, mepi avTHY Tiv yhv petaED Tod aépos 
Kal THS yns év O€ TOL pecatTdtar THY YyHVv elval, KevTpov TaEw Kal péyeOos 
1 The doctrine of the perfectness of the sphere _ the xdaos) and 73 Csqq. (of the brain and head) 


is of course pre-Stoic. In the Timaeus of Platoit are not without their instructiveness for parts of 
appears in more than one application; 33 B(on the present inquiry. 
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éméxovoav ws év ohaipar: Kal tas pev GAdas Tpeis ohalpas %) Téccapas 
mepioiveiaBar+ tTHv S& THS yns povynv éEotdvat. This povdtovos 
édpatorns, ‘isolated stability,’ is described further on: «al tiv ynv 8é, rav- 
TaxXoGev WTO Tod dépos @OovpEevnY icoppdrras év TOL wéowL eva Kal éotdvaL* 4} 
wadkw @omep el Tis AaBov cdpa Snoee TavTaxdbev cxYowios Kal Soin tLalv 
icoppomas €dxew er’ axpiBeias: cupBicetar yap mavtaxdbev émions mepiedkd- 
Hevov oTHvat Kal atpeujoat. Plutarch de facie in orbe lunae cap. 6 p. 923 E yhv 
5é date tyeis (Stoici) dvev Badcews cal pitns Siapevery: wdvu pev odor, 
eimev 0 Dapvdxns, Tov oixetov Kal Kata iow Tomov éxovaar, doTEp avTH. TOV 
pécov* ovTos yap éote repl dv avTepeioes TavtTa TA Bdpn pérovta, Kal péperas 
Kat ovvvever TavTaXobev * 1) 5€ dvw Yopa Taca, Kav Ti SéEnTar yeddes td Bias 
avappipév, evOds exOrALBer Sedpo padrrov Se adinow Fu mwépuev oixelar pow 
Kkatapepopevov. I have quoted this passage in full because it contains an 
apparent but very natural and insignificant discordance with Clement in the 
use of ‘up’ and ‘down.’ Toa spectator on the surface of the earth the rest 
of the universe is ‘up’; to one at the centre of the same it would be ‘ down.’ 
This is the point of view in a noteworthy parallel in Ovid, Fasti 6. 169 sqq., 
which I have already discussed and interpreted in this Journal (IV. pp. 196 sqq.) 
but on which I have now something further to say: ‘terra pilae similis, nullo 
fulcimine nixa, | aere subiecto tam graue pendet onus.’ It is thus that the 
position of the earth presents a parallel to the yrwoews axporns and the 
érravaBeBnkos tryos of the ‘perfect man.’ The next pentameter throws a flood 
of light on Clement’s ywvia ‘ipsa uolubilitas libratum sustinet orbem | quique 
premat partes angulus omnis abest,’ or, in my translation, ‘its very rotundity 
keeps the globe in equilibrium; it has no corners to depress any one of its 
parts "—an exact parallel to our author’s expression ‘ All that have any corner 
(angle) still left to depress them by its downward moment find that dragged 
down which faith would elevate.’ The comparison of the passages has now 
disclosed that Ovid was drawing from a Stoic source,’ another indication of 
which is his identification of Terra and Vesta and his insistence on the immo- 
bility of the earth as the centre of the universe, as we learn from Plutarch 
op. cit. cap. 6, p. 923 A that Cleanthes said Aristarchus of Samos’ countrymen 
should have indicted him for impiety > kitvodvta Tov Kbopov THY EcTiar 
bre Ta hawvopeva co.bew avip éretpato, pévery Tov duvpavov UmoTiHépevos, é€ediT- 
recOar S€ Kata oko KUKAOV THY YyHY, awa Kai Tept TOY avTHs aEova SiwvoUperyy. 
The notion of absence of angularity in the perfect man’s soul appears also in 
M. Aurelius 11. 12 (l.c) chaipa woyis adtoedys, bray pyre EmiTEtynTtat 
€mi Te pnt’ ow cvrTpexXne. 
J. P. PostGarTe. 


June 22, 1914. 
UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL, 


1 Stoic influence, it may be added, hasrecently Mr. F. E. Robbins, Classical Philology, 8. (1913) 
been traced in the cosmogony of Ovid Met.i. by pp. 401 sqq. 
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THE CODEX BAMBERGENSIS OF THE FIRST 
DECADE OF LIVY (I.-VII. 17). 


I EXAMINED this MS. at Bamberg in the Christmas vacation of 1912-13 
for the purposes of the forthcoming critical edition of Livy by Professor 
Conway and Professor Walters. In 1856 H. W. Heerwagen described it, and 
published a collation of the first book.1_ Apart from that it has been until now 
neglected. Bekker had it sent to him at Leipzig about 1830 for the purposes 
of his text: on its way back it fell into Kreyssig’s hands (see the latter’s 
preface to his edition of Book XXXIII.), but neither of them seems to have 
made any use of it. It was collated by J]. G. Seebode in 1835-8 (as is recorded 
on the flyleaf); but no results were published. It is, however, curious that 
Weissenborn in his second edition (1859),? though quoting Heerwagen as his 
sole source of information about the MS., which he calls B, cites its readings 
regularly not only in Book J., but in Book II. also, up to c. 22; after this 
only four or five scattered readings are cited. The source from which he 
ascertained these are not known; in any case, they are few and unimportant.® 
Conway and Walters’ apparatus will contain the first account of the MS. 
ever given which approaches completeness. It has now been examined at 
every point where any of the other MSS. show any variation of the least 
importance from one another, or where the text has been for any other reason 
the subject of discussion. 

§ 2. The MS. (Conway and Walters’ 2) may be assigned from its 
writing to the late tenth or early eleventh century. It came, like most other 
Bamberg MSS., from the Dombibliothek, as the inscription on the flyleaf 
testifies, Ad Bibliothecam Reverendissina Capituli Bambergensis. Some account 
of the history of this and the other Bamberg MSS. of Livy will be found in 
Traube, Palacographische Forschungen, 1V. Teil (Miinchen, 1904). It used to 
be assumed that the ‘duos libros Titi Liuii,’ or, as it originally stood, ‘ Titi 
Liuii non minimam partem,’ which are mentioned in an eleventh-century 


catalogue of the books of Otto III., ‘quos placentiae inuenit sibi seruatos,’* © 


found on the blank page of a medical MS. (L. III. 8 in the Bamberg Library) 


1 Sollemnia Anniversaria in 
Baruthino, Baruthi, 1856. 


Gymnasio Regio  jectural, of the romantic history of these works, 


which seem to have been collected by John, 


4 Preface, pp. Ixxvi, xcii. 

3 I have noted the following errors: ii. 5. 1, 
he cites B as reading 7bi, whereas it omits all 
from 2. 8 to 5. 3 (v. inf.) : ii. 5. 10 he give’s B’s 
reading as windicias, where it is really windiciae. 

4 Traube gives further details, partly con- 


Bishop of Placentia (Anti-Pope in 997, and then 
put to death by Otto) ; Traube supposes John to 
have been formerly Otto’s tutor. They de- 
scend to (St.) Heinrich II., whose name is great 
in the history of Bamberg: he bequeathed his 
library to the chapter on his death in 1024. 
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were our own # and the more famous Bamberg MS. of the fourth decade. 
But Traube shows (op. cit. pp. 11 sqq.) that one of them at any rate would be 
the sixth-century uncial archetype of the fourth-decade MS., of which frag- 
ments were discovered in 1904 at Bamberg by Oberbibliothekar Fischer. 
Possibly the other may have been the lost archetype of our &, from which, 
as we shall see, the Codex Floriacensis (F), which, save the Veronese 
fragment, is our oldest MS. of the first Decade, was also copied. 

§ 3. Our MS. is written in single column, 33 lines to a page (in the 
5th quaternion only 31), and contains 112 folios in 14 quaternions, numbered 
I to XI1V—the last three also lettered F, G, H—breaking off at the foot of 
the last page with the words trepido agmine inciderunt, VII. 17. 3. The last 
pages are very badly worm-eaten, quite as much as the first pages; and it is 
at least possible that no more of the MS. than we now possess ever existed ; 
though the colophon which stands at the foot of the last page, Titwli (sic !) 
ab urbe condita, is no argument for this, being in a later hand than the text. 
At least three hands were employed upon &. I have not, however, noticed 
any marked difference among the scribes in accuracy. The best and neatest 
is that which wrote the sixth quaternion, foll. 41-48, containing II. 56. 2 to 
III. 25.5. In this part the words are hardly divided from one another at all. 
All the scribes of B seem to have been anxious to save parchment. This one, 
for instance, finishes Book II. two lines from the foot of the page, but crowds 
his ‘Incipit feliciter’ into the end of the line (cutting down ‘feliciter ’ into 
‘feliter’’ to make it fit), and begins Book III. on the same page. In the third 
part of the MS., fol. 49, III. 25. 5 to end, written in another and not so neat 
a hand, the overcrowding is at times still worse. Some lines contain as many 
as 117 letters: in this part (not in the others) an extra half or quarter line 
is often found at the foot of the page, outside the regular alignment. On 
fol. 60", lines 4, 5, there are ten examples of the open a in two lines: I have 
noticed two other examples on foll. 60%, 108, but have not seen it elsewhere 
in the MS. In F, on the other hand (which is, of course, assigned to an 
earlier date), the open a is very frequent. On fol. 62’, 1. 28, there is an 
interesting siglum 7X for respondit (IV. 6. 2): Lindsay (Contractions in Latin 
Minuscule MSS., pp. 3-4, 10) says that in the eleventh century this siglum was 
only used in legal formulae. Yet another scribe wrote foll. 1-40 to II. 56. 2. 
His hand is the coarsest ; he divides his words more than the others do, and 
often divides them wrong. 

§ 4. A peculiarity of this first part is the existence of marginalia all 
apparently in the same hand and ink as the text. They are mostly summaries 
or headings of the ordinary type: nothing in the way of comment or criticisra 
is ventured upon, except ‘mira descriptio,’ opposite the account of the battle 
of the Horatii and Curiatii, I. 25 (so again, II. 5-6). They get fewer and 
fewer, and cease altogether after fol. 26 (II. 15). Among the marginal 
summaries are other marginalia of a different character—words which occur 
in the text are written in its margin opposite their place, usually in capitals 
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and in an abbreviated form; e.g. its first is fol. 11", 1.1, MERC referring 
evidently to mercatu on the last line of the previous page. Then on the same 
page we have LAP for lapidibus, fol. 12% R for regum (?). On fol. r9¥ 
INCESSIT, fol. 22v INCESSUNT are written in full (in the latter place the 
word in the text is imcessit II. 7. 1). And in some cases its words are written 
in full in minuscule: fol. 17% Inuectus, 18 eniuet, 20 Inopinato, 22Y parma, 
23” conparant (text conparandai). The words (apart from those already 
mentioned) represented by abbreviations in capitals in the margin are: fol. 13, 
augur: 21, lapicidas, abrogaret, exactique: 22, iuectis, deligatti: 26 (the last 
marginale of any kind), distineat (DISTIN). On 24v RITAS (all that can be 
read) seems to refer to caritate. — Urlichs (Eos, I. 1, pp. 84 sqq.), who noticed 
these marks, suggests that they refer to words which stood at the top of a 
page or column of 4’s archetype. But the intervals at which they occur are 
so completely irregular that this does not seem likely: and on fol. 21* there 
are three within thirteen lines. On the other hand, they are not all rare words 
of the kind that we might expect to have been specially noted for a glossary. 
They might, however, be simply lemmata for a commentary. A note like 
that in P (v. inf.), fol. 77, FASTI ET NEF. D, opposite nefastos dies fastosque 
(N.B. neglect of order and case) strongly favours this view. 

§ 5. Turning over the leaves of the tenth-century Paris MS. (P, Bibl. 
Nat. 5725 Lat.) on a recent visit to that city, I discovered that the marginalia 
of & seem to correspond, as far as they go, exactly with those of P. (F, on 
the other hand, though 4’s own twin, seems to have no correspondence with 
it in this respect: it has few marginalia of any kind.) The marginalia of P 
may be divided into three classes: (1) Corrections of the text by P? or later 
correctors. Of course & has nothing corresponding to this. (2) Marginal 
summaries, almost always in the same hand and ink as the text, though one 
or two have been added by later hands. Wherever I have notes of the 
marginal summaries of B, I find the same to exist in P. Photographs of 
three pages of JS, foll. 6%, 7", and 217, corresponding to within a few lines with 
the folia similarly numbered in P, show how close the correspondence is. 
The Unde Interregnum of P, fol. 6¥ (top), does not show in & (though it might 
conceivably be at the bottom of the previous page); otherwise, except for 
trifling errors such as B’s Laus mammae (sic) for the Laus numae of P, the 
headings or summaries are identical. It seems fair therefore to presume that 
no heading occurs in B which is not also to be found in P. Such summaries 
in P are very infrequent (though they do occur here or there) in Book II. 
after the point at which those of B cease; and seem hardly to be found in 
later books, except in Book IV., where, for some reason, they are regular. 
(3) Repetitions in the margin of words in the text, usually, though not always, 
abbreviated and in capitals, answering to those noted above in 4. Every 
note of this kind which occurs in & (except the R of fol. 12Y, which is in 
any case a doubtful example) is to be found in the corresponding place in P. 
But in P there are a great many more of them; not only are there many 


=” 
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additional examples within that part of the first two books in which they are 
to be found in B; but they are continued, though perhaps with diminishing 
frequency, throughout the whole MS. What is especially interesting, perhaps, 
is that these notes, as distinct from the ordinary marginal summaries, are 
nearly all in an ink perceptibly paler than that of the text. This is the 
characteristic mark of the corrector of P called P? by Conway and Walters: 
and their Notes show that wherever P differs from FB the corrections of P?, 
where such exist, tend to bring it into line with them. Professor Walters 
observes that the discovery about the marginalia would seem to fit very well 
with the view that the corrector P* had before him the archetype from which 
F was copied, and from which, later, B was drawn. 

§ 6. Our MS. represents the ‘northern tradition’ of the Nicomachean 
text. Its similarity to the Parisinus (P), the chief northern MS., was at once 
obvious to Heerwagen. In his time the other Paris MS. of the first decade, 
F, was unexplored. F has the distinction of seniority, but its value has been 
wofully lessened by its correctors. Now J# has been found to be the twin 
of F. That it is not a copy of F is certain, since in III. 44. 1 (urbe nefas .. . 
Lucretiae), in III. 64. 3 (Quid... adorti essent), in V. 31. 4 (in fuga), in 
VII. 12. 8 (ves), words and phrases omitted in F are found in 2. But their 
close relationship will be evident on the most cursory inspection of Professor 
Conway’s critical apparatus. To take one instance out of hundreds: II. 47. 12, 
the reading of all other MSS. is salubri reip. purte: but Gruter’s conjecture, 
reipublicae arte, made before either F or B had been heard of, has now been 
confirmed by vetparte having been found in both. 

§ 7. B has in common with F the large lacuna in Book IV. 21. 6—5o. 4, 
which in F occurs between two pages, in B in the middle of a line. Peculiar 
to B is a lacuna in Book II. 2. 8, eadem multis—5. 3, eis hominum. Like F, 
B contains only one Nicomachean subscription, the ‘ Victorianus emendabam 
dominis symmachis’ at the end of the first book. 

§ 8. In the part of the text contained in B there are 49 places in which 
the original reading of F is unknown,! and at least 123 in which it is more 
or less hypothetical. The great value of 4 is that it enables us to recon- 
stitute in these places the text of the common archetype of BF. E.g., 
in I. 19. 6 Professor Conway has been enabled by B to restore for the first 
time the true reading, desuntque sex dies (written in B des qui dies). This was 
overlooked by Heerwagen. F’s corrector, like the scribes of all other extant 
MSS., has not understood what he took for the relative, and so in F there is 
an erasure of two letters before dies. In no other MS. is there any trace of 
the numeral at all. A few other instances are: III. 28. g (is ignominiam 
infensus addidit) infensus HRn? DAld: insensus ML : incensus PUbBOD*—in F 


Sei neviace: 1, §, 6, 18.9, 19. 6, 23.9, 11.6.2, 3. 12; 6.3, 7. 3) 7. 74 33. 2, 15.-9, 19. 2,) 58. 33, 
Pra) S111, 11, 7, 12. 4 (bis), 14.6, 16. 4, 59.6, 61.4, V.3. 4, 4.8, 6. 7, 36.9, 40.4, 44. 1, 
Fay 4, 18. 11, 28..9, 29. 5, 34. 8, 35. 2 (bis), 35.5, 53. 2, VI. 1. 3, 13.7, 18.1, 42: 2, 42. 24, 

Bey aoe <2, 40. f, 49.3, 51. 8, 52. 2, LV. 2. 7, 
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the word has been entirely lost in the erasure. III. 40. 12, decemmrum 
(gen. pl.) apse scil. unus (cf. IX. 34.1; XXVII. 8. 4) MPBRuDL: decemuir tpse 
UpOH Rn?D*—in F the noun is completely erased. V. 44. 1, eguit (rightly) 
is given by Upsaliensis: ego id P?B: egit MFS9OHDLA—uin F all but the letters 
eg ..has perished in the erasure and correction made by F%. 

§ 9. Of the 122 places where the corrector has only partially succeeded 

in obliterating what stood in F and where the symbol F ? is used in Conway 

and Walters’ critical notes, B confirms the reading suggested for F in 86 cases 
and differs from it in 36.1 I have myself examined F at some of the most 
important of these points, specially for the purpose of comparison with B. 
E.g., II. 34. 12, Haud tam facile dictu est is the reading of UpRn. Apart 
from F, all other MSS. and B have dictum est, which is kept by Alschefski. 
In F the state of the parchment-surface makes it just possible (though very 
doubtful) that a contraction-stroke may have originally stood above the uw and 
been erased. This hypothesis is favoured by the report of B. In IV. 2. 3, 
maximum Romae praemium seditionum esse; 1deo < eas > singulis uniuersisque 
semper honori fuisse, MPUPBOHDLA? have id et singulis. Ideo was the con- 
jecture of Weissenborn, eas is the insertion of Conway and Walters.2 In F, 
the three letters which follow zd- are joined together in such a way as to make 
it doubtful whether they really are et s, and it is suggested that F has ideo. 
The centre letter of the three, however, seems too triangular to be an o, and 
B’s reading is an additional argument for Weissenborn’s originality. In § 11 
(according to Conway and Walters’ arrangement; otherwise § 4) of the same 
chapter guem ad modum plebs gloriart posset, it is thought that F may possibly 
have had gloriaretur, as in the gloriari possent of F* the last word and the latter 
part of the first are written somewhat closely over an erasure. But B agrees 
with F%, gloriari possent. V. 27. 11, Fides Romana, tustitia imperatoris .. . 
celebrantur is the reading of MPFxUpPOEHDLA, and, almost certainly, of F 
himself, although it has been overwritten in blacker ink by Fx: B here 
exhibits (with Ver.) a genuine difference, celebratur. V. 47. 2, saxo im adscensum 
aequo is the emendation of Heraeus. In F the -u of ascensu has been over- 
written by its corrector, and there seems to be an erasure after (not above) it, 
but perhaps hardly large enough to have held a normal-sized m. JS, with 
MPH?, has ascensu. 

§ 10. Turning to those passages in which there is no doubt of F's 
reading, we find the comparison between F and # no longer so favourable 
to the latter: B is clearly a less accurate copy of the archetype, and acquires 
merit beyond its twin solely through having escaped correction. Of 290 
places in which FB differ (of course the number of cases in which they agree 
is enormously larger) there are only 85 in which the difference is in B’s favour. 


1 J. 11. 8, 17. 2, 28. 4, 56. 1, 56. 11, I]. 10.5, 13.13, 19. 2, 58. 6, Vi 16,3729) 00 
28.23; ,£8,).21), 245): 5)) 272025) 3450 £2 OU 620 a Oa eee On 
DLT. Op:1\ hE. 12 ate) 4) 205) ero ena sem Soa 2 See their article, C. Q. v. (1911), p. 5. 
EV .62..3\) 22.11 (bts), 2.6733) 3.11090 75.O LOM teense 
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Apart from the places mentioned above, in which B supplies lacunae in F, we 
may quote as instances: II. 26. 1, B with MP in urbem (nuntiatum est), F and 
other MSS. in urbe. III. 19. 4 (the tribunes conducted themselves), ut in 
perdita domo. B alone with Ver. and D* has domo, all other MSS. the 
blunder modo (perdita being taken to agree with lingua, the word following). 
III. 19. 12, Nescto quo fato magis bellantes quam pacati propitios habemus deos. 
B with Ver. P* UpO has fato, F and all other MSS. facto (which F* has 
‘corrected’ to pacto). VI. 9. 10, porta... quae una forte non obsidebatur, B has 
forte, F fronte. In Il. 56. 2, permissurum HRnDL administraturum P?F ? 
O, B, along with Vorm.MPUp, has preserved both readings side by side, 
admimstraturum permissurum. 

§ 11. There is seldom evidence of any conscious attempt on B’s part to 
amend the archetype, though we may quote: II. 7. 10, adeone] adeon F.: adeo 
non PUPB ; III. 67. 11, submouit] subuit fF: subcubuit B; VI. 14. 13, differenti 

. dicenti Flal (differenti ... dicendi F ?); differendi . . . dicendi B}, 
differenti . . . dicendi B. ['=the first hand in F correcting himself.] 

§ 12. I have to express my heartiest thanks to Dr. Fischer, Kgl. Ober- 
bibliothekar, and Drs. Plébst and Miiller, Kustodes of the Royal Library at 
Bamberg, for their kindness and help, both when I was working in the library 
and afterwards in ascertaining for me some further readings of B required to 
make the account complete. I need hardly say how grateful I am to Professor 
Conway and Professor Walters for their help at every point, especially to the 
former, to whom I owe the opportunity of making acquaintance with the 
manuscript. 

Aguuiaek yD: 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. 


IN MEMORIAM. 


The writer of this paper, Alastair Hope Kyd, Assistant Lecturer in 
the University of Manchester, and formerly scholar of Wadham 
College, Oxford, was engaged in making a few final additions to it, 
when he was seized by an illness which ended fatally only five days 
later (April 26, 1914). This has been his only complete contribution to 
scholarship, and he was able to send it to the Editors in its present 
form; but the duty of seeing it through the press has fallen to me. At 
one point (p. 250, line 12 from foot) I sought to supplement Mr. Kyd’s 
notes by direct information from Bamberg, but by the lamentable out- 
break of war in Europe we are now cut off from the kind help of 
Herr Fischer. 

Even the readers of this paper, to whom Mr. Kyd was a stranger, 
will realise how bright a promise has been cut short. His colleagues 
at Manchester and his many friends mourn the loss of a frank, un- 


selfish, and singularly lovable comrade. RSC. 


NOTES ON OVID'S J&/S, ZX PONTO LIski eae 
HALIEVTICA. 


IBIS 131-132 
quam dolor hic umquam spatio euanescere possit, 
leniat aut odium tempus et hora meum. 


Here ‘spatio’ means ‘ lapse of time’: it is illustrated by A. A. II. 113 


forma bonum fragile est, quantumque accedit ad annos, 
fit minor et spatio carpitur ipsa suo. 

As regards the whole couplet, besides at this place, it is found also after 
line 40 in all the MSS. except the Galeanus Vaticanus and Phillipps MS. 
There, though it fits in with the context, it is not required: here (after 130) 
it is indispensable. It should therefore be omitted from the text after line 40, 
where its presence is due to that species of interpolation which consisted in 
the insertion of other portions of a writer’s work kindred in meaning, on which 
see Mr. Hall’s Compamion to Classical Texts, p. 198. 


IBIS 137-140 
tecum bella geram: nec mors mihi finiet iras, 
saeua sed in Manis Manibus arma dabit. 
tum quoque, cum fuero uacuas dilapsus in auras, 
exanguis mores oderit umbra tuos. 

These two couplets are closely connected in sense, and should not be 
separated from one another by such transposition as Mr. Housman has intro- 
duced into the text in the Corpus Poetarum Latinorum. In the first couplet 
Ovid says that death will not end his wrath, but will furnish his spirit with 
merciless arms against the spirit of his enemy. This idea is repeated in the 
next couplet with redundancy characteristic of Ovid. Heinsius’ emendation 
‘dabit ’ is preferable to ‘dabo,’ the reading of the MSS., because Death is the 
subject and efficient factor in the sentence. ‘Dabo’ originated through 
assimilation to the termination of ‘fuero’ in the next line, and possibly of 
‘ero’ in line 144. ‘This class of error is treated by Mr. Hall, l.c., p. 174, The 
forms of this verb are often confused in MSS. Thus at ex P. I. 2. go 


meque minus, uitam cui dabat ipse, capi, 


‘dabat,’ restored by conjecture by Merkel, is right because it accounts for the 
reading of the three best MSS., ‘ dabit,’ for which the rest have ‘ dedit.’ 
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Isis 289-90 


utque parum mitis, sed non inpune, Prometheus 
aerias uolucres sanguine fixus alas. 


Here ‘parum mitis’ has caused trouble. Ellis translates, ‘ whose ill- 
adventured philanthropy’: but this meaning cannot be extracted from ‘parum.’ 
Ehwald (Jahresbericht XXXI. Ig0) says: ‘ich glaube das parum mitis ist wie 
das folgende sed non inpune zeigt, auf die Schuld des Pr., zu beziehen und auf 
seine av@adia’: that is to say, it refers to the defiant character of Prometheus, 
who was not sufficiently disposed to yield to Zeus. This seems to me to force 
the meaning of mitis, which means ‘gentle’ (edvovs) rather than ‘ yielding, 
meek ’ (tdzretvos). 

I propose to read ‘parum inmitis.’ Prometheus was not, like Zeus, 
immitis to mankind, but was considerate (Aesch. P. V. 10, ws av dudaxOn THv 
Ads tupavvida | otépyetv, pirtavOpmrov Sé tmavecPat tpoTov. 445 rAéEw Se, 
peur ovtw’ avOpwros éywv, | adr’ wv bédox’ edvoray éEnyovpevos) ; whereas 
Zeus was an insolent monarch, cruel towards mankind. ‘ Miserable and 
brutish as their state was, he would take no heed of them; but was even 
ready to sweep away their whole race’ (Prickard, Aesch. P. V. p. vi). The 
error is due to haplography : the ‘in’ of ‘inmitis’ disappeared beside the ‘um’ 
of ‘ parum,’ as in Iuu. XI. 106 

ac nudam effigiem in clipeo uenientis et hasta 


the ‘in’ (inserted by Valesius) disappeared beside the ‘m’ of ‘effigiem.’ A 
good instance from Ovid is quoted by Mr. Hall, /.c., p. 190, ex P. I. 4. 35 


nos fragili ligno uastum sulcauimus aequor: 
quae tulit Aesoniden, densa carina fuit. 


Here, for ‘densa’ the Hamburgensis, our best MS., has ‘sa,’ which was mis- 
interpreted as a contraction, and gave rise to the pointless reading ‘sacra’ 
found in many MSS., and interpolated from I. 3. 76. It is clear that ‘ densa,’ 
preserved by the excerpta Scaligeri, is the right word, for it supplies the 
antithesis required to ‘fragili.’ ‘ Densa carina,’ a ‘solid ship,’ is like Lucan’s 
‘densus murus’ (Phars. III. 491) and like Homer’s trucivos S6pos. 

For ‘parum’ cp. 521, ‘parum stabili carmine’; ex P. II. 10. 15, ‘ Naso 
parum prudens’; III. 2. 80, ‘parum fausta puppe’; for ‘inmitis’ cp. Met. 
XIII. 739, ‘ genus haud inmite uirorum.’ 


IBIS 307-308 
aut pia te caeso dicatur adultera, sicut 
qua cecidit Leucon uindice dicta pia est. 


This Leucon appears to have been a son of Paerisades, king of Bosporus, 
and himself to have been king of Bosporus in the third century B.c. See 
Minns, Scythians and Greeks (1913), p- 581. 
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IBIs 413-416 
qualis Achaemenidae, Sicula desertus in Aetna 
Troica cum uidit uela uenire, fuit, 
qualis erat nec non fortuna binominis Iri, 
quique tenent pontem, t que tibi t maior erit. 


So the last pentameter stands in the MSS., except that for ‘que’ the 
Galeanus has ‘qui,’ the Bodleian Can. Lat. 20 ‘qua’; the last MS. also has 
the extraordinary reading ‘ maphor’ for ‘ maior.’ 

Most editors mark the line as corrupt, and no satisfactory solution has 
been proposed. I believe that ‘maior’ is an interpolation which arose from 
line 412 

euenient aut his non leuiora malis. 
The error is due to what Havet calls the suggestion of the context (Manuel 
de Critique Verbal, ch. XXV). It was felt that, as there, so in this line, a 
comparative was wanted. But what is wanted is the correlative to balance 
‘qualis.” I read 
quique tenent pontem, uae tibi talis erit. 

The construction is: ‘qualis fortuna Achaemenidae fuit, et qualis erat fortuna 
Iri qualisque est eorum fortuna qui tenent pontem [beggars], talis uae! tibi 
fortuna erit.’ For the omission of the antecedent ‘eorum’ before ‘ qui’ cp. 295 


nec tibi fida magis misceri pocula possint 
quam (ei) qui cornigero de Ioue natus erat. 


259 : 
nec plus aspicias quam (is) quem sua filia rexit. 


Iuu. I. 161 
accusator erit (ei) qui uerbum dixerit ‘hic est.’ 
For the use of ‘ uae’ absolute, cp. 203 
tot tibi uae misero uenient talesque ruinae. 


Am. III. 6. 101 
huic ego uae demens narrabam fluminum amores. 


IBIs 445-446 
et quae Pitthides fecit fraterque Medusae 


eueniant capiti uota sinistra tuo. 


So I think the couplet should be read. ‘ Pitthides’ is the conjecture of 
Salvagnius for ‘Penthides’ and other corruptions in the MSS. ‘ Fraterque 
Medusae’ is the reading of the Galeanus, Phillipps and Paris MSS., and is 
preferable to the obscure ‘de fratre Medusae’ of the rest, accepted by Ellis. 
I may note in passing that this is one of the passages in which Ellis deserted 
the reading of the Galeanus in spite of the importance which he assigned to 
it. In the readings 137, ‘tecum bella geram,’ and 468, ‘ Dexionesque,’ its 
excellence is undoubted. 

Pitthides is Theseus, the grandson of Pittheus, the father of his mother 
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Aethra. The ‘frater Medusae’ is Eurystheus: Apollodorus II. 4. 5, S0evédov 


dé cal Neximans ris Tédoros ’AXKwvdn wal Médovca, totepov S¢ al Eipuobeds 
éyéveto, 65 Kal Muxnvdv éRacirevoev. The reference is to the curses impre- 
cated by Theseus against Hippolytus (Eur. Hipp. 887, foll. Cic. Off. III. 25, 94), 
and the evil wishes expressed against Hercules by Eurystheus when he 
dispatched him to perform his labours. Cf. Heroid. IX. 7 

hoc uelit Eurystheus, uelit hoc germana Tonantis. 
For the expression ‘ uota facere’ cp. ex P. I. 6. 38, 


atque aliquis pendens in cruce uota facit. 
II. 5. 6, ‘ut faciam talia uota.’ 


IBIS 509-510 
lapsuramque domum subeas, ut sanguis Aleuae, 
stella Leoprepidae cum fuit aequa uiro. 

Here ‘ Leoprepidae’ is the certain emendation of Scaliger for ‘leotepide’ 
and other corruptions in the MSS. It is universally accepted. Leoprepides 
is Simonides (Simonid. fr. 146 and 147). It is with the rest of the pentameter 
that I am concerned. 

‘Sanguis Aleuae’ is Scopas, one of the Aleuadae, who lived at Crannon 
in Thessaly. The story of the escape of Simonides from death by the inter- 
vention of the Dioscuri, when the house of Scopas collapsed, burying its owner 
in the ruins, is told by Cicero, de Or, II. 352: ‘Dicunt enim, cum cenaret 
Crannone in Thessalia Simonides apud Scopam fortunatum hominem et 
nobilem cecinissetque id carmen, quod in eum scripsisset, in quo multa 
ornandi causa poetarum more in Castorem scripta et Pollucem fuissent, nimis 
illum sordide Simonidi dixisse se dimidium eius ei, quod pactus esset, pro illo 
carmine daturum; reliquum a suis Tyndaridis, quos aeque laudasset [cp. 
Phaedrus IV. 25, g], peteret, siei uideretur. paulo post esse ferunt nuntiatum 
Simonidi, ut prodiret; iuuenis stare ad ianuam duo quosdam, qui eum magno 
opere euocarent ; surrexisse illum, prodisse, uidisse neminem: hoc interim 
spatio conclaue illud, ubi epularetur Scopas, concidisse; ea ruina ipsum cum 
cognatis oppressum suis interisse.’ 

‘Stella’ is usually explained as the constellation of the Dioscuri, Gemini. 
So Micyllus, followed by Salvagnius, Ellis, Ehwald, Jahresb. CIX. (1902), 
p. 287. This explanation is unsatisfactory, for the function of that constella- 
tion would appear to have been to promote unity among friends (Manil. 
II. 629, ‘ quosque dabunt Chelae Geminique et Aquarius ortus, | unum pectus 
habent fideique immobile uinclum’), or to save from shipwreck mariners in 
distress (Hor. Carm. IV. 8. 31, ‘clarum Tyndaridae sidus ab infimis | quassas 
eripiunt aequoribus rates’). I do not find that its function was to rescue 
persons from collapsing houses. Moreover, in the story as told by Cicero and 
other authorities, Valerius Maximus (I. 8, extern. 7), Phaedrus (IV. 25), 
Quintilian (Inst. Or. XI. 2. 11), and as referred to by Callimachus in lines put 

’ S 
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into the mouth of Simonides (fr. 71, Schneider, p. 224), we are told nothing 
about the constellation of the Dioscuri. It is the Dioscuri themselves who 
appear miraculously in human form, as ‘iuuenes duo’ in Cicero, as ‘duo 
luuenes ’ in Valerius, as ‘duo iuuenes sparsi puluere’ in Phaedrus, as ‘duo 
inuenes equis aduecti’ in Quintilian. 

Equally unsatisfactory is the conjecture of Mr. Housman, which he has 
introduced into the text of the Corpus Poetarum Latinorum—‘ stella Iouis.’ He 
quotes in support of it Hor. Carm. II. 17. 22, ‘te Iouis impio | tutela Saturno 

-refulgens | eripuit.. There Horace speaks of the benign star of Jupiter in 
conflict with the malign star of Saturn, intervening to save Maecenas from a 
dangerous illness. But what has the star of Jupiter here to do with Simonides ? 

The text requires not emendation, but elucidation. ‘Stella’ I understand 
to mean Simonides’ own natal star, the star of his good fortune, which rose 
above the horizon at the moment of his birth. Some were born under an 
unlucky, some, as presumably Simonides, under a lucky star. Iuu. vii. 194 


distat enim quae 
sidera te excipiant modo primos incipientem 
edere uagitus et adhuc a matre rubentem. 
si Fortuna uolet, fies de rhetore consul ; 
si uolet haec eadem, fiet de consule rhetor. 
Ventidius quid enim? quid Tullius? anne aliud quam 
sidus et occulti miranda potentia fati ? 


Cp. Manil. III. 58 foll. The influence of the natal star is often referred to: 
so of [bis Ovid says, 208 


natus es infelix, ita di uoluere, nec ulla 
commoda nascenti stella leuisue fuit. 


Other passages are Heroid. viii. 88, ‘quodue mihi miserae sidus obesse 
querar?’ Tvrist. V. 10. 45,‘o duram Lachesin, quae tam graue sidus habenti 
| fila dedit uitae non breuiora meae!’ Prop. I. 6. 36, ‘ uiuere me duro sidere 
certus eris.’ II. 27. 4, ‘quae sit stella homini commoda quaeque mala.’ On 
the influence of opposing stars see Ovid Am. I. 8. 27 foll.; Persius V. 50. 

As regards ‘uiro’ this word is emphatic, ‘the illustrious man,’ as in 
Lucret. III. 371, ‘ Democriti quod sancta uiri sententia ponit’; as to which 
expression Mr. Housman appropriately says that this Lucretius can write, 
‘because wit means a right worthy man, like avdpos in Soph. Aiax 817 and 
elsewhere (Classical Review XV. 264). I concur, and think that to alter ‘ uiro’ 
in this line of the [zs is superfluous. For the substantive in apposition to the 
patronymic cp. [bis 543, ‘ puer Harpagides.’ 


Ex Ponto I. i. 65-66 
mors faciet certe, ne sim, cum uenerit, exul: 
ne non peccarim mors quoque non faciet. 


t 


So the MSS. except that for ‘ne non’ the Hamburgensis has ‘ nec non.’ 
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Since Heinsius and Bentley the couplet has been generally condemned. 
It is true that it repeats the thought of the preceding line 


poena potest demi, culpa perennis erit, 
and that the same thought is resumed 75-76 


nec prius hi mentem stimuli quam uita relinquet : 
quique dolet, citius quam dolor ipse, cadet : 


but that it is superfluous is no argument against it. Ovid being ‘nimium 
amator ingenii sui’ (Quintil. I. ro. 88) is full of redundance, and the genuine- 
ness of the couplet is rightly asserted by Schreuders (Obseruationes in Ouidit 
ex Ponto, Libros 1.-III. Lugd. Bat. 1895, p. 11). Groundless exception has 
been taken to the trisyllabic verb at the end of the pentameter, for in the 
Pontic Epistles Ovid does permit himself to end with trisyllabic verbs: 
I. 8. 40, ‘liceat’; III. 5. 40, ‘recitent’; 6. 46, ‘uideor’; IV. g. 26, ‘ tegeret ’ 
(see Ehwald, Kit. Beitrage, p. 11). 

The real crux is ‘ne non,’ which makes Ovid say the direct opposite of 
what he means: ‘ Even death will not cause me not to have not sinned’= 
‘Even death will not cause me to have sinned,’ for the doubled negatives 
destroy one another. Schreuders defends the expression as a negligence of 
language, and quotes what Ovid says ex P. III. 9. 17 

saepe aliquod uerbum cupiens mutare reliqui 
iudicium uires destituuntque meum. 
But Ovid cannot have been so negligent as to have failed to distinguish a 
negative from an affirmative. 
Comparing A. A. II. 101 
non facient, ut uiuat amor, Medeides herbae, 
god €¢ P11) 2.24 
non tamen efficies ut timeare mihi, 

I believe that the genuine reading is ‘ut non peccarim.’ This is supported 
by the fact that in the Munich MS. 19476, one of the three best MSS., ‘ut’ 
is written by the second hand above ‘ne’ (Korn, De codd. duobus carm. Oud. 
ex P., p. 6). The variant may have found its way in through collation with 
some early MS. The substitution of ‘ne’ for ‘ut’ in our MSS. was due to 
the ‘ne’ in the preceding line. This is what Havet calls an error due to 
‘suggestion d’un mot antérieur’ (Manuel de Critique Verbale, § 496). Reading 
‘ut’ the meaning is: ‘ Assuredly death, when it comes, will set an end to my 
exile: even death will not obliterate my offence.’ 


Peet ONTO 1.7. 21-22 
quis se Caesaribus notus non fingit amicum ? 


da ueniam fasso: tu mihi Cesar eras. 


So the Hamburgensis, and some MSS., while the Munich MSS. and others, 
have ‘eris.’ ‘Eras’ is preferable, meaning ‘at the time when I wrote the 
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compliments that gave you offence, you were my Caesar.’ This offence is 


mentioned line 17 
me miserum, si tu uerbis offenderis istis, 


nosque negas ulla parte fuisse tuos! 


The flattery by which Ovid speaks of Messalinus as held by him in equal 
reverence with his sovereign is paralleled by I. 9. 49, where, addressing Celsus, 
he says that his patron Maximus Cotta was revered by him as if he were a god 
_ (‘quem tu pro numine uluus habebas’). 


Ex Ponto I. 7. 65-66 


idque facis, quaantumque licet meminisse, solebas 
officii + causa pluribus esse Tf dari. 


So the Hamburgensis and Munich MS. 384. For ‘ dari’ the other MSS. 
have ‘ dati.’ 

The pentameter is so obviously corrupt that Korn rejected it altogether 
from the text. Various unsuccessful attempts at emendation have been made. 
The point is that Messalinus is advised to beseech the gods that he may confer 
more benefits than he has received, which in fact is what he does. To confer 
rather than to return a favour is what matters. For the unmetrical ‘causa’ 
a few MSS. and some editions have ‘ causam,’ which cannot grammatically be 
construed as predicate after ‘solebas.’ And yet such a predicate is wanted. 
This difficulty is removed by Dr. Purser’s neat emendation, ‘ causae’ (he reads 
‘ causae—dati’; see Keene, ad lc.). Ehwald (Jahresbericht LXXX. p. 113) 
objects to ‘ causae,’ thus used as predicative dative as unovidian. It certainly 
cannot be defended by Am. II. 6. 31 


nux erat esca tibi causaeque papauera somni, 


doubtfully quoted by Roby, L. Gr. II. p. xli, for in that line ‘causae’ must 
be the same case as ‘esca,’ viz. nominative plural. Parallel uses of ‘ causae’ 
as predicative dative from other writers are quoted by Roby. But as Ovid can 
eh a say aged @ lap Oe 

iam minus hic odio est, quam fuit ante, locus 


it is clear that he could have used ‘ causae’ as predicative dative. 
Accepting therefore Dr. Purser’s ‘ causae,’ I propose to read 
officii causae pluribus esse datis, 
‘You are accustomed to be the occasion for devotion by reason of your 
conferring more gifts than you receive.’ The thought goes back to line 64 


ut des quam reddas plura precare deos. 


As Cicero says, Off. I. § 48, there are ‘duo genera liberalitatis, unum dandi 
beneficii, alterum reddendi.’ I understand ‘datis’ as a substantive, like 
Met. VI. 462, ‘nec non ingentibus ipsam sollicitare datis.’ 
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Ex PonTo II. 2. 31-38 


tuta petant alii. fortuna miserrima tuta est: 
nam timor euentu deterioris abest. 
qui rapitur Sa 
porrigit spinas dura quae saxa 
accipitremque timens pennis trepidantibus ales 
audet ad humanos fessa uenire sinus, 
nec se uicino dubitat committere tecto, 
quae fugit infestos territa cerua canes. 


So the passage stands in our best MS., the Hamburgensis, except for the 
trifling error, ‘infesto’ for ‘infestos.’ The mutilated couplet, ‘qui rapitur— 
saxa,’ is omitted altogether in the two Munich MSS., though Munich 384 
contains an obviously wrong supplement, added by a later hand 


qui rapitur fatis quid praeter fata requirat ? 
saepe creat molles aspera spina rosas. 


It is evident that the archetype of these three MSS. was here defaced, and partly 
illegible. The scribe of the Hamburgensis copied faithfully what he could 
read, leaving the couplet without metre or sense: the scribes of the Munich 
MSS. omitted altogether what they could not understand. 

In line 32, ‘euentu,’ the reading of the Hamburgensis and one Munich 
MS. must be restored in place of the vulgate reading ‘euentus’ (Ehwald, 
Kr. B., p. 16). Ovid says: ‘The most miserable condition is secure, for it is 
free from the fear of one worse in its result.’ The proposition that the lesser 
evil is preferable in the face of a still worse contingency is next enforced by 
three illustrations: (1) That contained in the mutilated couplet ; (2) the 
hunted bird, which prefers to fall into human hands rather than into the 
clutches of the hawk; (3) the stag which, rather than be caught by the 
hounds, flees into a house. 

Now it is characteristic of Ovid to exemplify a proposition by three 
illustrations. Thus, ex P. II. 5. 61 

rusticus agricolam, miles fera bella gerentem, 
rectorem dubiae nauita puppis amat. 

| es 

qui semel est laesus fallaci piscis ab hamo, 
omnibus unca cibis aera subesse putat. 

saepe canem longe uisum fugit agna lupumque 
credit, et ipsa suam nescia uitat opem. 

membra reformidant mollem quoque saucia tactum, 
uanaque sollicitis incutit umbra metum. 


Thus in Am. I. 2.9 the statement that it is best for one in love not to 
attempt resistance is exemplified by three illustrations: fire, which dies out 
if left undisturbed ; oxen, which when tamed are beaten less than those which 
struggle before they have been tamed; and the unbroken horse, whose mouth 
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is galled more by the bit than when he has been broken. Thusin A. A. II. 177 
the statement that woman’s heart must be won by gentleness, not by com- 
pulsion, is exemplified by three illustrations: the crooked branch, which may 
be straightened by patience, but is broken by the use of force; the swimmer, 
who succeeds by swimming with the stream; and wild animals, which are 
tamed by patience, not by force. Thus in the Medicamina faciet 37 the 
statement that simples are useless for the complexion is exemplified by three 
illustrations: spells cannot split snakes, nor make streams flow backward, nor 
bring down the moon. 

I conclude therefore that the mutilated couplet cannot be dealt with by 
mere omission. It clearly contained the first in a series of three illustrations. 
Its missing portions are excellently restored in the version of it found in the 
Leipzig and Erfurt MSS. 

qui rapitur spumante salo, sua brachia tendens 
porrigit ad spinas duraque saxa manus. 
For ‘salo’ the Erfurt MS. has ‘freto.’ If this be accepted, the first of Ovid’s 
three illustrations is a man carried away by the surge, who prefers to clutch at 
thorns and rough rocks rather than be drowned. 

I suspect that this couplet was preserved in some very ancient MS., which 
was collated by the scribes of the Leipzig and Erfurt MSS., who thence 
supplied it into their text. It is known that such collation of ancient MSS. 
did take place in the scriptoria. The preservation of the supplementary lines 
at Juvenal vi. 365 is due no doubt to this factor. The lines are preserved in 
the Oxford MS. alone, which was written in the Beneventan script, probably 
at Monte Cassino. It is probable that in that library some very early MS. of 
Juvenal was preserved containing these lines, which Leo plausibly argues 
formed part of the poet’s first edition, and were suppressed in the second. The 
Heroides of Ovid offer further confirmation of this hypothesis. It has been 
pointed out by Vahlen (Ueber die Anfange der Heroiden des Ovid) that whereas 
Heroides I, II, III, IV, XIII, XIV all begin with a couplet in which the name 
of the writer of the epistle is given, V, VI, VII, VIII, IX, X, XI, XII begin 
abruptly without mention of the writer. There are three chief MSS. of the 
Heroides; Parisinus, sec. xi, Guelferbytanus, sec. xii, both Frankish MSS., 
written in Caroline minuscules, and the Eton MS., sec. xi, written in the 
Beneventan script, probably at Monte Cassino. It is an extraordinary fact 
that the desiderated couplets, containing the writer’s name, are supplied at the 
beginning of V, VI, VII in the Eton MS. I suggest that the scribe of the 
Eton MS. had access to some very early MS., such as may well have been 
preserved in a South Italian library, by collation with which he supplied 
these couplets.1 It should also be mentioned that the missing couplets in 
VIII, IX, X, XI, XI1 are supplied in certain later MSS., which may have got 
them from a similar source. If these supplementary couplets be accepted, we 


1 I base this suggestion on the valuable essay _p. 895. 
of P. von Winterfeld, Gétt. gel. Anzeige, 1899, 


ae le 
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have in the Heroides complete uniformity of structure, which is what we 
should expect to find in these elaborate poetical ‘ suasoriae,’ which are com- 
posed methodically according to the strict rules of ancient rhetoric. It was 
easy for a couplet to fall out at the beginning of a poem: it may have been 
omitted, for instance, with a view to rubrication, and then have never been 
filled in: it may have been omitted at the beginning of V because the last 
line of IV and the first line of V both begin with ‘Perlegis,’ and at the 
beginning of XI, because the last line of X begins with ‘si prius’ and the 
first line of XI with ‘siqua’: it may have been omitted at the beginning of 


VI because the supplementary couplet begins with ‘Lemnias,’ and VI. 1 
with ‘ Litora.’? 


Ex Ponto II. 8. 53 


Caesaris aduentu tuta gladiator harena 
exit, et auxilium non leue uulnus habet. 


For ‘aduentu’ the Hamburgensis has ‘aduentum,’ and for ‘tuta’ it 
has ‘ tota.’ 

Schreuders objects to ‘aduentu’ because he says that it is not recorded 
that on the arrival of Augustus at the podium gladiators were spared. He 
therefore accepts Riese’s conjecture, ‘ad nutum,’ followed by Ehwald, who 
further proposes to alter ‘tuta’ to ‘ tincta,’ ‘the blood-stained sand,’ comparing 
Mart. II. 75. 6, ‘sanguineam humum.’ But ‘tincta’ could not mean ‘blood- 
stained ’ unless ‘sanguine’ were added. I think the passage is to be explained 
in the light of the statement of Suetonius, Iul. 26, ‘gladiatores notos, sicubi 
infestis spectatoribus dimicarent, ni rapiendos reseruandosque mandabat,’ and 
Seneca in Anth. Lat. P.L.M. (Baehrens) IV. 25, 27 (p. 66) 

sperat et in saeua uictus gladiator harena, 
sit licet infesto pollice turba minax. 


Though the fate of the defeated gladiator depended generally on the people, 
the emperor might specially intervene to save him. This would only happen 
if the emperor was personally present. 

It remains to consider the readings ‘tuta’ and ‘tota.’ ‘Tota’ is point- 
less, and will not do. ‘Tuta’ can only be explained as a case of transferred 
epithet, as Fabricius explained it, ‘ pro ipse gladiator tutus.’ But as it would 
have been simpler to say ‘tutus gladiator’ outright, this seems peculiarly 
tortuous. Therefore I propose to read ‘tuto,’ the termination of which word 
was falsely assimilated to ‘harena’ by a species of error which is frequent, 
and has been treated by Havet, Manuel de Critique Verbale, ch. xxiv, and 
by Mr. Hall, Companion, p. 174. Ovid uses ‘tuto’ in Am, II. 14. 43; Trist. 
WV akO. 8G. 


1 The supplementary couplets are given in and in Ehwald’s Teubner text. 
Sedlmayer’s critical edition, in Palmer’s edition, 
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Ex Ponto III. 3. 41 
at non Chionides Eumolpus in Orphea talis. 


Eumolpus was son of Posidon and Chione (Apollodor. III. 15. 4). Though 
in Chione the first syllable is short (Met. XI. 301), in Chionides it is length- 
ened through stress, according to the principle which I have illustrated, 
Classical Quarterly, VIII. 29. 


Ex Ponto III. 4. 89 
inrita uotorum non sunt praesagia uatum. 


Ehwald (Kr. Beitr. p. 48) justly defends ‘ uotorum’ against alterations 
such as ‘motorum’ (Heinsius) and others which will be found recorded in my 
note in the Corpus Poetarum Latinmorum. ‘The prophecies,’ says Ovid, ‘of 
poets are not vain in respect of their prayers,’ the things for which they pray. 
It should be pointed out that just as the words ‘ praesagia’ and ‘uatum’ are 
picked up lower down in ‘ praedico’ and ‘ uaticinor,’ line 94 


haec duce praedico uaticinorque deo, 
so ‘uotorum’ is picked up in ‘ precor,’ line 114: 


uerba, precor, celeri nostra probate fide. 


Ex PonTo III. 4. 107-108 


squalidus inmissos fracta sub harundine crines 
Rhenus et infectas sanguine portet aquas. 


So the text stands in some MSS. The Hamburgensis, which ends at 
III. 2. 67, is here wanting. For ‘portet’ the Munich MS. 384 has ‘potat,’ 
the Munich MS. 19476 ‘portat’; a few have ‘portet,’ accepted by Korn. 
Ehwald (Kr. B. p. 82), after successfully refuting the absurd conjecture of 
Merkel, ‘ porgat,’ objects to ‘ portet’ because he says that the verb required 
must fit both ‘crines’ and ‘aquas,’ which this does not. He proposes ‘ mon- 
stret.’ A subjunctive is of course required. But I think that ‘ portet’ is right. 
The image of the river-god exhibited in the triumph (Plin. N. H. V. 37; Tac. 
A. II. 41, ‘uecta spolia, captiui, simulacra montium, fluminum, proeliorum’), 
must have carried a vessel containing blood-stained water. Thus he is said to 
carry both his hair and this vessel. 


Ex Ponto III. 5. 49 
hac ubi perueni nulli cernendus in urbem. 

The Vulgate reading ‘nulli’ is preferable to that of the Munich MSS. 
‘nullis,’ since the plural of ‘nullus’ as a substantive is very rare (Reisig, 
Vorlesung. lat. Sprachw. III*, p. 73), though Ovid has Met. VIII. 172, ‘ nullis 
iterata priorum ianua.’ 
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Ex Ponto IV. 4. 27-34 

cernere iam uideor rumpi paene atria turba, 
et populum laedi deficiente loco, 

templaque Tarpeiae primum tibi sedis adiri, 
et fieri faciles in tua uota deos, 

colla boues niueos certae praebere securi, 
quos aluit campis herba Falisca suis, 

cumque deos omnes, tunc hos inpensius, aequos 
esse tibi cupias, cum Ioue Caesar erunt. 


Sextus Pompeius is addressed, who is entering at Rome on his consul- 
ship. In line 31 the asyndeton at ‘colla,’ for which ‘collaque’ is demanded 
by the context, is so awkward that Ehwald (Kr. B. p. 64) suggests that a 
couplet has fallen out after line 32, and that a new period begins at line 31. 
I propose as a less drastic remedy to read ‘cerno’ for ‘certae’ in line 31, thus 
providing a verb to introduce ‘praebere.’ ‘Cerno,’ ‘I see in imagination,’ is 
like ‘ uideo,’ ‘I see in imagination,’ III. 5. 47 

te nisi momentis uideo paene omnibus absens. 


There is little point in the epithet ‘certae,’ which adjective is not elsewhere 
in Ovid applied to ‘securis. In Met. XV. 126, ‘percussit colla securi.’ 
Fast. 1V. 415, ‘apta iugo ceruix non est ferienda securi’ there is no epithet. 
‘Certa’ is common as applied to ‘hasta’ and ‘sagitta’ because one might 
miss with those weapons, but the sacrificial slaughterer would not be expected 
to miss his victim. 

In line 33 I accept ‘tunc hos’ from Korn’s Paris MS. 7993 in place of 
‘tum quos,’ the reading of the rest, translating, ‘And since you desire the 
favour of all the gods, and at that moment the favour of these two especially, 
Jupiter and Caesar will be present.’ ‘ Tunc’ refers to the prayers offered at 
the time of the sacrifice of the oxen (line 31), as opposed to the prayers offered 
to all the gods (‘ deos omnes’) in line 30 (‘faciles in tua uota deos’). In this 
explanation put forward by Ehwald (Kr. B. p. 64) I concur, but I think he is 
wrong in understanding ‘hos’ of the Capitoline deities: it refers rather to 
Jupiter and Caesar, the two chief gods in Ovid’s parlance, whom he often 
joins together, e.g. Tvist. II. 39. 

In the last line, ‘erunt,’ the reading of the Munich MSS., is preferable 
to the Vulgate ‘erit,’ because it is idiomatic to use a plural verb with a 
singular nominative joined to a substantive with ‘cum.’ Met. IV. 734, ‘ litora 
cum plausu clamor superasque deorum inpleuere domos.’ So in _ prose, 
Liv. XXI. 60, ‘ipse dux cum aliquot principibus capiuntur.’ Cp. Fast. IV. 54, 
‘Ilia cum Lauso de Numitore sati.’ 


Ex Ponto IV. 8. 85 
clausaque si misero patria est, ut ponar in ullo, 
qui minus Ausonia distet ab urbe, loco. 
For ‘distet’ the Munich and some other MSS. have ‘distat,’ which 
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Ehwald (Kr. B. p. 64) proposes to restore. But the subjunctive is required 
by attraction after ‘ponar’: cp. I. 7. 13: ‘nos habeat regio nec pomo feta nec 
uuis, et cuius nullum cesset ab hoste latus.’ So IV. 10. 71. Indicatives and 
subjunctives are so constantly confused in Ovid’s MSS. that judgement in each 
case must decide what is right. See my Tristia, Prolegg. p. Ixxvii. 


Ex Ponto IV. 16. 

This interesting poem, in which Ovid enumerates the contemporary poets, 
is fully commented on by Schanz, Rém. lit. II. 1, p. 360 foll. 

The poem consists of two propositions: (1) ‘ Before my exile, while I 
was a poet recognised by society, I had reputation’ (lines 1-4). (2) ‘And at 
the time when there was Marsus and all the rest of the galaxy of poets 
enumerated, my poetry was celebrated and read, though so many distinguished 
authors were writing besides myself. Therefore, now that I am fallen, I 
should not be defamed ’ (5-52). 

The construction of 45-46 


dicere si fas est, claro mea nomine Musa 
atque inter tantos quae legeretur, erat. 


is ‘ Mea Musa erat claro nomine atque erat Musa quae inter tantos legeretur.’ 

The punctuation of the poem is unsatisfactory in the editions. At line 4 
there should be a full stop at ‘erat.’ At line 5 begins a long series of protases, 
each contained in a couplet, or sometimes in a single line. There should be 
a semicolon at the end of each couplet, till lines 41-44, ‘te tamen—dedit,’ which 
should be placed in a parenthesis, since the verb changes from past, ‘cum 
foret,’ etc., to present, ‘non ausim silere.’ ‘Among the many poets,’ says 
Ovid, ‘I cannot forget to mention you, Cotta.’ The parenthesis is suggested 
by ‘adpellandorum’ in line 40. At line 45 the apodosis is introduced, and the 
full stop comes at ‘ erat.’ 

There is much difficulty as to 33-34 


Tityron antiquas f passerque rediret ad herbas, 
aptaque uenanti Grattius arma daret. 


Line 33 is corrupt: some of the solutions proposed, none in my opinion 
satisfactory, are given by Schanz, Rdm. Lit., l.c. p. 355. The whole couplet 
appears to allude to the poet Grattius, the pentameter to his Cynegetica, in 


direct reference to the words of Grattius, line 22 
lusus 


carmine et arma dabo et uenandi persequar artis. 


The corrupt hexameter is by many, as by Schanz, supposed to refer to a lost 
Bucolica by Grattius. This seems to me to be the most probable hypothesis. 
Accepting it, I propose to read 

Tityron antiquas pastorem exciret ad herbas. 


‘Cum’ is understood from line 31 two lines above. Grattius summoned 
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Tityrus to take his place once more on the old world pastures (‘antiquas 
herbas’), pastures sung by poets of long ago. For ‘antiquas’ cp. A. A. III. 405 


cura deum fuerunt olim regumque poetae, 
praemiaque antiqui magna tulere chori. 


HALIEVTICA. 

This short didactic poem on fishes, cited by Pliny as Halieuticon,! is 
inscribed ‘ Versus Ouidi de piscibus et feris’ in the Vienna MS. Probably 
its title was Halieuticon Liber, as that of Grattius is Cynegeticon Liber, and 
‘Versus Ouidi de piscibus et feris’ may conceal an alternative title, thus, 
‘ Halieuticon liber siue de piscibus et feris.’ It cannot be questioned that the 
Halieutica is the genuine work of Ovid, a trifle with the composition of which 
the exiled poet amused himself at the close of his life. The precise references 
to and citations from the poem as we have it which are found in Pliny (N. H. 
XXXII. § 11-13 and § 152-153) preclude any doubt as to its authenticity. 
The opinions that have been advanced to the contrary, that it is the work 
of a later poet which Pliny mistook for that of Ovid, or that it is a forgery 
made up from Pliny’s quotations, cannot be seriously maintained. It is 
incredible that Pliny could have mistaken the work of another for that of 
Ovid, and no forger could have been ingenious enough to have forged this 
poem. The sceptical view has been supported with much minute, often 
irrelevant learning, by Birt, De Halieuticis Ouidio poetae falso adscriptis (1878), 
and has been refuted, amongst others, by A. Zingerle, Kleine philologische 
A bhandlungen II. pp. 1-44, and F. Vollmer, Rheim. Mus. LV. pp. 528-530. 

I quote two recent judgements on the matter by two consummate critics : 

‘In dem Zustand, in dem wir die Schrift haben, lag sie auch Plinius vor ; 
es ist daher ein Zweifel an ihrer Echtheit vollstandig ausgeschlossen. Da 
Ovid das Gedicht in der letzten Zeit seines Exils verfasste, wird er durch den 
Tod an der Vollendung desselben verhindert worden sein.’ Schanz, Geschichte 
der romischen Litteratur, Il. 1, p. 338. 

‘Le reste n’ajoute rien aux titres d’Ovide et ne vaut pas que l’on s’attarde 
A discuter l’opinion de Birt contre |’authenticité, opinion réfutée d’ailleurs par 
Zingerle et par Bahrens.’ Plessis, La Poéste Latine, p. 461. 

It must be assumed that we have in this poem the genuine work of Ovid, but 
that, as it was written at the end of his life and not finally completed, it is of the 
nature of a rough draught. It is therefore likely to contain things at variance with 
the perfection found in the best works of the great artist, and and which he would 
probably have removed, if he had lived. And this in fact is what we do find. 

In the Classical Quarterly, I. pp. 275 sqq., Mr. Housman has drawn 
attention to certain irregularities in the prosody of the poem. He says: 
‘Those who believe that Ovid wrote the halieutica, or that Pliny read it, 
must either renounce their beliefs or else find means to rid the poem of a 
feature which renders both alike incredible: its false quantities.’ 


1 ‘Mihi uidentur mira et quae Ouidius pro- Halieuticon inscribitur.’ Plin. N. H. XXXII. 
didit piscium ingenia in eo uolumine quod § Il. 
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As I believe that Ovid wrote the Halieutica, I propose to consider these 
irregularities. 

First, there is the scansion of ‘ milui’ as a disyllable, line 95 

hippuri ceteres et nigro tergore milui, 
of which, says Mr. Housman, ‘the first certain example is some forty years 
later than Pliny’s death and a whole century later than Ovid’s: Iuu. ix. 55, 
‘tot miluos intra tua pascua lassas.’ Synizesis is indeed used seldom by Ovid, 
and is generally of a normal character as ‘conibis’ (Met. VI. 428), ‘atired’ 
(H. vi. 49). More unusual are ‘Antium’ (Met. XV. 718), ‘arcuato’ (Met. 
XI. 590). It is probable that this scansion of ‘milui’ is one of those rough- 
nesses which Ovid would have removed if he had lived. His scansion of 
‘arcuato’ shows that such synizesis was possible to him: and Ovid’s scansion 
‘milui’ may have influenced Juvenal. The fact that the word ‘ larua,’ trisyllabic 
in Plautus, became a disyllable in classical Latin, and that ‘ tenuis’ is some- 
times three and sometimes two syllables shows that Ovid would have found 
no difficulty in scanning ‘ miluus’ as a disyllable (see Lindsay, Lat. Language, 
p. 46). He may well have started it. Things must begin somewhere. 
Secondly, there is the scansion of ‘ anthias’ as a dactyl in line 46 
anthias his, tergo quae non uidet, utitur armis. 

I agree with Mr. Housman that the word cannot be scanned as a spondee, 
since such synizesis in dealing with a Greek word was for a Roman poet 
impossible. I disagree with him when he denies that it can be a dactyl. 
Everybody knows that in Greek it is a cretic. But Ovid, located in exile on 
the Black Sea, when writing of fishes, may well have drawn his knowledge 
from local fishermen, Greek settlers who spoke the local vulgar Greek dialect, 
by no means the same as classical Greek. The importance of the fish trade 
of the Black Sea made its fishermen not negligible authorities! The poet 
may well have preserved the pronunciation of his informants. 

The shortening of long vowels is an obvious indication of the vulgar 
dialect (Grandgent, Vulgar Latin, p. 75). Even in classical Latin the long 
-as and -es of Greek substantives tended to become a; thus ‘ Perdiccas’ and 
‘sycophantes’ became ‘ Perdicca’ and ‘sycophanta’ (Roby, L. Gy., i. p. 163). 
It is probable enough that dav@ias became shortened in its final syllable in the 
vulgar dialect. In fact, even Quicherat’s suggestion is not impossible: ‘ Velim 
esse Anthias, ados, nisi obsit graeca uox’ (Thesaurus Poeticus, p.77). Ovid does 
complain that he lives in an environment of alien tongues, Trist. III. 14. 47 

Threicio Scythicoque fere circumsonor ore ; 
and from ex Ponto III. 9. 17 
saepe aliquod uerbum cupiens mutare reliqui, 
iudicium uires destituuntque meum. 
saepe piget (quid enim dubitem tibi uera fateri ?) 
corrigere et longi ferre laboris onus, 


1 Minns, Scythians and Greeks, p. 440. Plin., untur, sed fortassis in Ponto nascentia, ubi id 
N. H. XXXII. § 152, ‘his adiciemus ab Ouidio uolumen supremis suis temporibus inchoauit,’ 
posita animalia, quae apud neminem alium reperi- 
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it is evident that towards the end of his life he wrote less carefully. See also 
ex P. I. 5. 3 foll., and Zingerle, KI. ph. Abhandl. I1., p. 41. 

Thirdly, there is the strange false quantity ‘ pompile’ as an antibacchius 
in line Ior 

qui semper spumas sequeris, pompile, nitentes, 
the name of which fish, ou7indos, is a dactyl in Greek poets (Erinna, 
fr. 1.1; Oppian, Hal. 1. 186), and there is the equally strange antibacchius 
‘ mormyres’ in IIo 
et rarus faber et pictae mormyres et auri, 


the name of which fish in Greek is poppitpos, a dactyl, Anth. Pal. VI. 304. 4, 
poppvpov 7) KixXAnV 7 oTdpov 7) cuapida. In both these cases I see the influence 
of the abnormal pronunciation of the semi-barbarous Greek fishermen of the 
Black Sea. Such influences are always at work in language. If I say that 
I am sailing for the port of Genoa I pronounce the name of that city in a 
different way to that which I use in ordering Genoa cake of a pastrycook. 
The spell of the pastrycook’s tongue is then upon me. 

I conclude therefore that the evidence of Pliny for the authenticity of the 
Halieutica is overwhelming. It cannot be declared to be unovidian on account 
of these metrical peculiarities. They are there; there is more than one of 
them; for this there must be a common cause. This cause I am content to 
find in the influence of vulgar Greek pronunciation, a factor which cannot be 
neglected in dealing with Latin literature. It came upon Latin early, and 
came to stay. Thus dyxdpa appears in Latin as anchdra, Bpaxiov as brachium, 
Baraveiov as balinéum, balnéum, wrateia as platéa, Xjvwves (Polyb.) Ovtdoxwves 
(Strab.) as Séndnes, Vascénes. Thus the Plautine Accheruns, Acchtlles are due 
to the vulgar Greek pronunciation of y as k-kh; and ‘the word tricae, whose 
origin has been traced to South Italy . . . seems to be nothing but the Greek 
tpiyes in a Latinized form.’* Thus the coin Philippus ‘is always scanned 
as a tribrach in Plautus, just as we tolerate a mispronunciation of the word 
“three”? in “threepence.” But the name Philippus ... has the “literary ”’ 
pronunciation.’ # 


HALIEVT. 2 . 
uitulus sic namque minatur 


qui nondum gerit in tenera iam cornua fronte. 
sic dammae fugiunt. 

Birt (Halieut., p. 13) objects to ‘sic namque’ because ‘namque’ is super- 
fluous,’ and ‘sic’ without it would be more natural, as producing the figure 
anaphora, ‘uitulus sic—sic dammae—sic scorpius—leuis sic ales,’ and Vollmer 
(Rh. Mus. LV. 528), following the same line of criticism, removes the difficulty 
by reading ‘manca’ for ‘namque’ (he prints ‘manca’ in his edition), com- 
paring Prudent. Peristeph. 11. 231, ‘errorque mancum claudicat,’ and expres- 


1 Lindsay, Lat. Language, p. 58. Another given in Walde, Latein. etymol, Wérterbuch, p. 791. 
etymology of ‘ tricae’ besides that of Lindsay is 2 Lindsay, Captivi of Plautus (1900), p. 24. 
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sions like Copa 3, ‘saltat lasciua.’ It is a far cry from Ovid to Prudentius. 
Ovid uses the uncommon word ‘ mancus’ once only, Fast. III. 826 


et licet antiquo manibus conlatus Epeo 
sit prior, irata Pallade mancus erit. 


Though a carpenter be more skilful than Epeus, if Pallas be unfavourable, 
he will lose the use of his hands, be powerless. The word is there used in 
its strict sense, with relation to the loss of a limb, the hands. But the calf 
that has not yet grown any horns could hardly be said to have lost them. 
Therefore I think ‘manca minatur’ is inappropriate, and could be used only 
of a calf that had been divested of its horns. 

‘Namque’ on the other hand, is appropriate as introducing the series 
of illustrations of the proposition that the world has received its law. It has 
distributed arms among all creatures, and made them careful of self-preserva- 
tion. For the calf which as yet has grown no horns makes believe to strike. 

‘Namque’ is placed third word as Met. II. 474, ‘adimam tibi namque 
figuram.’ XIV. 312, ‘cum duce namque meo Circe dum sola moratur.’ Verg. 
Aen. I. 444, Kiihner, L. Grv., Il. 715. ‘ Namque’ is the certain conjecture of 
Sannazarius, which is usually accepted, for ‘manuq’; the reading of the 
Vienna MS. The corruption ‘manuque’ is an instance of multiplication of 
letters, a common source of error in MSS., possibly due to the mispronuncia- 
tion of the scribe. The same error appears in the Vienna MS. at 26, ‘ atque 
atque’ for ‘atque’; 49, ‘et cetera’ for ‘cetera’; 60, ‘denuntiate’ for 
‘denuntiat’; 70, ‘aurate’ for ‘aurae’; 114, ‘merolateque’ for ‘merulaeque’ ; 
124, ‘soleate’ for ‘soleae,’ which examples I take from Haupt’s apparatus 
Criticus (Halieut., Lips., 1838). The same error appears often in the MSS. of 
Catullus, as I have pointed out in my note on Catull. 116. 7, as 63. 5, ‘ iletas’ 
for ‘ili’; 64. 3, ‘ Fasidicos’ for‘ Phasidos’; 66. 6, ‘ guioclero’ for ‘ guro.’ 

The calf attempting to butt with hornless brow is a commonplace. 
Ov. Am. III. 13. 15 


et uituli nondum metuenda fronte minaces. 


Iuuen. xil. 7 
quippe ferox uitulus 


qui uexat nascenti robora cornu. 
Mart. III. 58. 11 
uitulusque inermi fronte prurit in pugnam. 
VI. 38. 8 
sic uitulus molli proelia fronte cupit. 


Claud. IV., Cons. Honor. 383 
sic pascua paruus 
uindicat et necdum firmatis cornibus audax 
iam regit armentum uitulus. 


But though the calf is said to butt, and to butt having no horns, he is not said 
to butt ineffectively. For Ovid’s ‘nondum metuenda fronte’ is only another 
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way of putting Martial’s ‘inermi fronte.’ For these reasons I cannot accept 
Vollmer’s ‘ manca.’ 

Birt further objects to ‘iam,’ which he takes with ‘nondum’ because 
‘iam’ when compounded with an adverb of negation is equivalent to ‘non 
amplius,’ which is ‘contrarium uoci nondum.’ This is futile, for ‘iam’ belongs 
to ‘tenera,’ ‘his brow now tender’; it means the same as Martial’s ‘inermi’ 
and ‘molli fronte.’ ‘lam’ is often joined with an adjective, as Iuu. iii. 206, 
‘iamque uetus cista’; xi. 127, ‘iam nimios capitique graues.’ 


HALIEVT. 53-57 
inpiger ecce leo uenantum sternere pergit 
agmina et aduersis infert sua pectora telis, 
quoque uenit fidens magis et sublatior ardet 
concussitque toros et uiribus addidit iram, 
procidit atque suo properat sibi robore letum. 
In line 55 ‘ quo’ means ‘in proportion as.’ It should not be altered into 
‘ quomque,’ as by Schenkl, followed by Vollmer. The meaning is ‘in propor- 
tion as he advances with more confidence and rages with more spirit, he meets 
destruction sooner.’ For the omission of ‘eo’ answering to ‘ quo,’ cp. Tac. 


Hist. I. 14, ‘quo suspectior sollicitis, adoptanti placebat’ (see Drager, Syntax 
und Stil des Tacitus, § 181). 


HALIEVT. 65 
et capto fugiens ceruus sine fine timore. 


Mr. Edwards, in the Corpus Poetarum Latinorum, prints ‘cauto,’ the 
conjecture of Heinsius, without remark, as though it were the MS. reading. 
‘Capto’ is the reading of the Vienna MS., and should not be altered. ‘ Capere 
timorem ’ means ‘to conceive fear,’ like ‘capere spem’ (Fast. II. 334), ‘ capere 
gaudia’ (Trist. V. 8. 21). It is strange that so learned a scholar as Birt, in his 
eagerness to defend it, should cite in its support ‘capere iram ’ (Met. VI. 610), 
which means ‘to restrain one’s rage,’ and ‘capere animos’ (A. A. III. 557), 
which means ‘ to captivate the affections,’ phrases which are quite irrelevant. 


HALIEVT. 67 
nam capiunt animis palmam gaudentque triumpho. 

Ovid is speaking of the noble instinct of horses. Birt objects to ‘ capiunt’ 
because ‘animis nemo facile coronam prehenderit.’ He therefore conjectures 
‘cupiunt’ (Halieut., p. 23), which Giithling accepts. But ‘capiunt animis’ 
means ‘ understand in their minds,’ viz. appreciate, as Liv. IX. 9. 14, ‘somnio 


laetiore, quam quod mentes eorum capere possent.’ 
S. G. OWEN. 


NOTES ON THE NATVRALES QVAESTIONES OF 
SENECA 


A NEW text of the Naturales Quaestiones, prepared by A. Gercke, was 
issued by the Teubner Press in 1907. Thirteen years earlier Gercke had, in 
his Seneca-Studien, prepared the way for a new recension by an elaborate 
classification of the MSS. An Appendix to the Seneca-Studien is the Studia 
Annaeana (1900), now unfortunately out of print. These works are an indis- 
pensable introduction to the study of the text; and they have cost their author 
an amount of labour which it would be ungracious to utilize, as I propose to 
utilize it, without very ample recognition. In what follows I shall be largely 
occupied in criticizing Gercke. I wish, therefore, to begin by allowing the 
immense debt under which he has put all students of the Naturales Quaestiones. 
His classification of the MSS. is in itself a fine achievement, and not, I con- 
ceive, likely to be challenged. Gercke has, moreover, a very fair perception of 
the relative merits of his numerous MSS. He has, for example, done excellent 
service in exposing the inferior character of what used to be regarded as our 
primary authority for the text, the Berlin MS. &. He cherishes, again, no 
delusions about the rather perplexing Geneva MS. Z. He has rightly called 
attention to the paramount importance of the Paris MS. H. I fancy, indeed, 
that if he and I were to place the codices which he enumerates in an order of 
merit there would not be any great disagreement between us. I differ from 
Gercke, in fact, not upon the question which MSS. are the best, but upon the 
hardly less important question which are essential for criticism. I should be 
inclined to say of Gercke, in a word, that he was a good critic but not a good 
editor. He cannot persuade himself to leave on one side what has cost labour, 
or what has been achieved by ingenuity. He crowds his apparatus with the 
variants of MSS. which he knows to be interpolated at all points—exactly as 
he crowds it with emendations of which more than half are at the least 
very improbable. Gercke discovered early—as any one must—that Seneca 
has always been remissly read, and that he has been left to second-rate 
critics. Having himself an alert, and even captious, mind, he has been able 
by a close attention to discover not only a great many hitherto unregarded 
faults in the text, but also the true remedies for some of these. But he sows 
with the sack and not with the hand, so that together with not a few brilliant 
corrections, he has introduced into both text and notes, numberless conjectures 
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which are unnecessary, confusing, and irritating. I would say, in passing, 
that he has no notion at all of framing an apparatus that can be followed 
without a close attention of mind. The form of his notes is so cramped that 
nearly every important note has to be read twice before it can be understood, 
and even then the report of readings (and of emendations) is given so obscurely 
that it is sometimes impossible to discover what is meant. The symbols used 
are often not explained, nor are they even used consistently throughout. I 
had read two books before I discovered that the symbol Ge. stood, not, as I 
had supposed, for a late MS., but for Gercke himself—even this remains no 
more than a brilliant guess! Who, or what, Wim. and Bong. are, I shall 
perhaps never know—nor yet the distinction between Fort. (which for a long 
time I interpreted as foriasse) and Fortun., Schult., and Schultess (both of them 
poor critics in general). 

Gercke divides the MSS. into two main classes, which he calls A and ®, 
Both classes he regards as essential for the reconstitution of the text. On pp. 
29-30 of his Seneca-Studien he raises the question whether the A class can claim 
‘einen selbstandigen Werth.’ This question is answered in the affirmative on 
the strength of thirteen passages of the first book in which the A class offer a 
true, the ® class a false, reading. It might be thought that I ought to deal 
with these passages one by one; but it will, I think, be sufficient if I give 
them below in a footnote,’ and I merely ask the reader to consider whether he 
ever in any MS. saw thirteen more obvious examples of ‘emendation.’ To be 
plain, the matter is not worth discussing. For Gercke himself admits that 
the A class has been everywhere subjected to a thorough-going process of 
revision and interpolation How, then, he can think these thirteen passages 
exempt from the suspicion of interpolation passes belief.2, He would have been 
upon stronger ground if he had based the claim of these MSS. to independent 
authority on two passages where they supply, or seem to supply, a lacuna in 
the other class of codices. These passages are cited, for a different purpose, 
by Gercke, on p. 35 of the Studien. The first is 2, 12, 1, where the ® class 
offers this : 


fulguratio ostendit ignem, fulminatio emittit; illa, ut ita dicam, commin- 
atio est et conatio sine ictu. 


The A class add the words ista iaculatio sine tctu. At first glance it looks 
as though these words had been lost from ® by haplography (ictu . . . ictw) 


1y, 1, 15 coire A, ire ®; 1, 5, 5 reddunt A, in A!), 4b. exciperentur A, erip(recip- corr.) 
reddant ®. ib. umaquaque A, unaquaeque ®. erentur %. Praef. 8 and 1, 15, 4 I omit since 
I, 5, 7 reliqua A, aliqua ®. 1, 6, 1 quod A, _ there the advantage lies wholly with ®. (1, 15, 
quo ®. ib. poterunt A, potuerunt $. 1, 11,1 4, indeed, Gercke must be supposed to have in- 
quid eas uocem A, quid eas $. 1, 13,1 ueraA, cluded by an accident.) 
a uero ®, 1,13, 3 autem A,enim ®. I, 14, 4 2 He cites nothing from Books ii.-vii. ; but it 
transilit A, transtulit &. 1, 15,2 diminutionem would not, I think, help him much if he did, 
A, re (-de cory.) minutionem ®, 1,15, 7speculis though he could easily have found more con- 
A, populis @ (not unimpressive: the rest of the vincing passages. 
sentence re-written by an interpolator, however, 
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and faithfully preserved in A; and it is certain that something has been lost. 
Yet I feel sure that the supplement in A is merely conjectural. Not only is 
the combination illa . . . ista—for illa . . . haec—so far as I am aware, with- 
out example; not only is zaculatio a word not elsewhere employed by Seneca ; 
but—and this is what seems to me decisive—the supplement offered by A is, 
in itself, inadequate, for the reason that Seneca must, in the words that have 
been lost, have said something about tonitrua. For the sentence which Gercke 
quotes is immediately preceded by this sentence (which he has, accidentally, 
suppressed) : 


tria sunt quae accidunt: fulgurationes, fulmina, tonitrua quae una facta 
serius audiuntur. 


Something, therefore, must have been added about tonitrua: and A does 
not supply us with what has been lost, but at best only with a part of it; and 
it is most natural, in view of the extensive interpolations in other parts of these 
MSS. (interpolations which Gercke is as ready to recognize as I am), to regard 
this part as a purely conjectural supplement. 

The other passage where A supply a lacuna is 2, 33: 


nunc ad fulmina reuertamur, quorum ars in haec tria diuiditur: quemad- 
modum interpretemur, quemadmodum exploremus. 


The casual reader will say at once, ‘ Where is the third of the three 
divisions mentioned ?’ It is lost in ®. But A adds quemadmodum exploremus 
before quemadmodum interpretemur: and at the end of the sentence has exoremus 
for the exploremus of ®. This is very likely what Seneca wrote; but I think it 
was a correction not beyond the conjectural powers of the scholar to whom we 
owe elsewhere in A numberless conjectures of immense ingenuity. His text, 
after all, told him plainly that a threefold division was required. 

These two passages would, in fact, be impressive? save that the A MSS. 
come to us with so bad a character on other grounds. There are one or two 
other passages—not dealt with by Gercke—where A fills in plausibly a presumed 
lacunae—e.g. 2, 12, 6 <nec extlive>, 2, 18 ictus inaequalis, 6, 32,9 <feres>. Lam 
not able here to deal in detail either with these or with a number of variants 
in A which certainly merit attention. It must suffice here to have dealt briefly 
with those passages on which Gercke himself mainly relies as indicating the 
independence of A. I am satisfied if I can set up in a few readers of Gercke’s 
text an active suspicion of this family of MSS. I feel, at any rate, that the 
whole question of their independence needs reconsidering—and by some one, 
let me add frankly, who has analyzed all the minutiae of the MS. data in a 
manner more thorough than has been possible for me. Meanwhile, if I might 
put dogmatically a view of the textual problem which seems to me truer than 
that of Gercke, I would say this. 


1 Mainly because the omissions in #look as _haplography. 
though they might easily be explained as due to 
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The first duty of the next editor of Seneca will be to rid the Apparatus of 
the Naturales Quaestiones of the endless lumber of A readings. His next duty 
will be to do what Gercke, on his own principles, ought long ago to have done 
to cast aside the MS, known as Z (and the readings of L2, which Gercke 
himself rightly recognizes to have been introduced from Z). Z is a compara- 
tively early MS. (saec. XII.), and highly interesting. But its interest for 
criticism is only the interest which attaches to a pre-Renaissance MS., in 
which some scholar of real accomplishment has occasionally restored by 
conjecture a true reading. Vixere fortes ante Poggiwm—that is the only lesson 
to be learnt from Z. It is rarely that this lesson is put to us so convincingly ; 
but the study of other MSS., in other authors, is gradually helping us, against 
our natural prejudices, to recognize the existence of a refined Latin scholarship 
in periods hitherto held innocent of such a thing. I do not think that Gercke 
seriously dissents from this view of Z. But why he persists in citing this MS. 
I no more know than I know why, having said that L? is derived from Z, he 
continues to cite it as though it were not. Two other MSS. so hopelessly 
interpolated as to be valueless are the Paris T and the once much vaunted 
Berlin E. | 

Let us see what we are now left with. We have dismissed the A class. 
The ® class is split up by Gercke into three sub-classes, which he calls @, 2X, 
and p. Of these the best is undoubtedly, as Gercke holds, 6. It is repre- 
sented by EFGH. Of these MSS.,as I have said, I agree with Gercke in 
thinking 47 the best MS. we have. G appears to be more closely allied to it 
than any other; but G has been examined only very imperfectly, and a primary 
duty of the next editor will be to collate this MS. in full. F, which belongs to 
my own college, Merton 250, is inferior to either H or G, but possibly deserves 
to be fully cited. Gercke’s collation of it is endlessly defective and not always 
accurate. Of E 1 have already spoken. The sub-class \ is represented by 
JKLMO (why editors allow themselves such barbarisms in their notation as J, 
I have never understood). Of these J is an inferior twin of K, and, as perhaps 
derived from K, may be dispensed with. M consists merely of excerpts of 
slight value. O is marred by endless carelessnesses, particularly in the matter 
of omissions. The best representative of this sub-class is undoubtedly L (or 
rather L'). This MS. by itself is, perhaps, a sufficient representative of its 
family. If we need another it will have to be K. The third sub-class of the 
® group is p. In this sub-class I can discover no independent merit. Its only 
claim to note is that it has preserved entire 2, 48, 1; but so has the deeply 
interpolated Z. This entirety is pretty certainly achieved by conflating @ 
and 2 (or possibly A and 2X). Gercke adduces no examples of independence 
from this sub-class, and I think we might well relieve the Apparatus of its 
readings. 

We need, then, a new Apparatus to the Naturales Quaestiones, in which the 
principles adumbrated by Gercke shall be carried—as, for reasons which I 
cannot guess at, Gercke does not carry them—to their logical conclusion; an 
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Apparatus, that is to say, in which four MSS., or at most five, shall figure, 
viz.. HGFL(K). In what follows I shall take account only of these codices— 
where I refer to any others, it will merely be for the purpose of exposing their 
unreliable character. In what I have said I have not, of course, attempted to 
prove in detail the scheme adumbrated. The proof of it is to be sought in a 
study of Gercke’s Apparatus, and in the further information furnished by his 
two volumes of Studien. 

In the criticisms and suggestions here offered I depend entirely for the 
report of readings upon Gercke. I have not done more myself than examine 
the two Merton College MSS., of one of which Gercke entertains a high opinion. 
(The later of the two I have only glanced at.) The numbers attached to my 
Notes refer to page and line in Gercke’s edition. This is not an ideal method 
of citation, but any other would be necessarily very cumbrous, and Gercke’s 
edition is likely to remain for some time the standard text. 


2, 1-3 cum disco... quid sit deus, totus in se tendat an et ad nos 
aliquando respiciat 
intendatur Madvig : secedat ? 


3, 22 sqq. o quam ridiculi sunt mortalium termini, wt ultra Istrum Dacus 
non exervceat imperium, Haemo Thrace se includat, Parthis obstet Euphrates 


ut ante ultra addidit exerceat scripst: exeat codd. Thrace se scripsi: 
Thraces codd. 

5» 3-4 

paucissimorum dierum spatium, si nauem suus ferat uentus. 

For ferat uentus there are variants from A, wentus implemt and impleat 
uentus. These could perhaps be explained by an original sz stnus impleat 
uentus—nauem being a mere gloss upon sinus. But, from what has been said of 
the character of A, it seems far more likely that zmpleat is merely interpolated. 


7, 27-8, 3  quemadmodum nubes collisae mediocriter fulgurationes 
efficiunt, maiore impetu impulsae fulmina, sic quanto illa minus pressi aeres 
minoresue, tanto leuiora /umina emittunt. 

illa minus pressi aeres scripsi: illas minus presseris codd. lumina scripsi: 
fulmina codd. (slla=1bi; fulmina is clearly a blunder :—for lumina cf. 7, 22 
minora lumina excutiuntur). 

8, 9-10 acrior sit Caniculae rubor, Martis remissior. 

Martis would seem to be a blunder for Veneris—the symbol! ? being 
mistaken for ¢@. At any rate I know of no writer who attributes to Mars a 
vemissus color, and he is usually represented as of a peculiarly fiery hue. 

18, 24-25 nec dubium cuiquam relinquitur quin arcus solis imago sit 
male expressi ob uitium figuramque speculi. 

For expressi (which is of course quite possible) we should perhaps, in view 
of 26, 24, solis imago cuius exprimendae capax non est, write expressa. 


1 At 258, 24 the symbol ©=Sol/ has been lost before the first letter of obumbratur (Skutsch). 
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19, 23-20, X nunc nihil ad rem pertinet quomodo uideamus quodcumque 
uidemus : sed quoimodi imago similis reddi debet e speculo. 

quoimodi (wel quoiquoi modi) scvipsi (=cuimodi, for cuiuscuiusmodi) : 
quomodo codd. 


20, 19-20 in unam imagines non coibunt, sed unaquaeque in se simili- 
tudinum seriem claudet. 
similitudinum seriem scripsi: similitudinem in se rei codd. 


21, 13-16 alioquin, ut ait Nero Caesar disertissime, 
colla Cytheriacae splendent agitata columbae 


et variis coloribus pauonum ceruix, quotiens aliquo deflectitur, nitet. 
Gercke interprets alioquin by ‘ uebrigens.’ No: alioquin . .. et means 
‘not only is it true that . .. but also’—the usage is illustrated in the lexicons. 


22, 13-15 mon enim idem facit si undique effulsit, et ad hoc opus est 
radiorum idoneus ictus. 

Perhaps si undecwmque effulsit, set. The variant idonea locatio, found in 
A, arose from ictus read as locus. 


23, 9-II purpuram Tyriam, quo melior est saturiorque, eo altius oportet 
teneas, ut fulgorem suum teneat. 

altius is surely a blunder for /atiws—the cloth must be spread out, it would 
not be the brighter for being held high. teneat gives a wholly false sense: the 
ostendat of other MSS. might do, but Seneca probably wrote intendat (the in 
was easily lost after suwm). 

26, 5 sqq- in nube est aliquid uitro simile, quod potest perlucere, est 
aliquid et aquae quam, etsi nondum habet, iam parat, id est iam eius natura 
est in quam ex sua uertatur. 

For td est iam eius natura write id est, essentiam eius nactura, and excise 
everything from zd est... to uertatur: the words only need to be emended for 
it to be seen at once that they are merely a gloss on the clause preceding 
(txeeiam was read as 1.e.iam). 


26, 24-27,4 ita conatur quidem reddere imaginem, quia leuis est materiae 
et ad hoc habilis, sed non potest quia enormiter facta est. si aperta fabrica 
foret, totidem redderet soles quot aferuisset inspectw toros. 

materiae scripst: materia codd. aperta (=apta) fabrica scripsi: apta 
fabricata codd. aperuisset (=apuisset) inspectui toros scripst: habuisset 
inspectores codd. 

In the sentence that follows qui quia discernuntur etc. nothing requires 
altering: gui, which is the reading of all the good MSS., refers back to foros, 
and the uix which Gercke inserts after quia he has merely inserted because he 
has not perceived that discernuntur =non continuantur (not utdentur). 


29, 24-25 quid uocem? imagines solis? 
imagines? soles? Leo. Malim: solesne an imagines solis ? 
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30, g-II sunt autem imagines solis in nube spissa et uicina in modum 
speculi. 

uicina seems nonsensical. It is perhaps a blunder for incurua (i.e. uicina 
for inc’ua). 


31, 24 debent autem hae nubes quae hoc praestant densae esse, leues, 
splendidae, planae, zmaginaturae soles. 


imaginaturae scripst: naturae codd. (nacturae would perhaps be just possible). 
For solis I have written soles (naturae solis similes, Leo: if this be what Seneca 
wished to say a simpler correction would be <ut> natura est (@) solis. 


32, 13 sqq. horum plura genera conspiciuntur: sunt ut ei cum uelut 
corona cingente introrsus ingens caeli recessus est similis effossae in orbem 
specus: sunt pithiae cum ... ete. 


For sunt ut et Gercke gives sunt puter. But Pliny is giving Greek names 
throughout. I would suggest sunt cute (or perhaps ceuthe). pithiae would be 
better written fitheae, In the parallel passage in Pliny, N.H. 2, 90, why do 
editors insist on retaining the false form pztheus, which is a mere blunder for 
pitheas ? 


33, II sqq. quia cito spatium sursum transilit et oculis nostris occurrit 
uniuersum per quod deiectus est. 


sursum uel suum uel sursum suum codd. Perhaps s(e)orsum. 


40, 17 sqq. tunc quoque cum antiqui illi uiri incondite uiuerent, satis 
nitidi si squalorem opere collectum aduerso fumine eluerant, cura comere 
capillum fuit ac prominentem barbam depectere, et in hac re sibi quisque 
alteri in uicem operam dabat. 


Between eluerant and cura Gercke wishes to insert (and, indeed, has 
inserted) the word parua. Nothing could be more false, since, from tunc 
quoque, it is clear that Seneca would then be implying that in his time also 
the ‘ cura’ for these adornments was ‘ parua ’—which is precisely the opposite 
of what he is trying to say. 

Some deep corruption lurks in the end of the sentence. I would suggest 
that altevi has taken the place of the genitive of some noun meaning ‘hair- 
dresser.’ cinerarit, which would give the required sense, is too far from the 
ductus litterarum. Can the right word be comatori(t): (? atori=altert) ? Petronius 
has acu comatoria (21), of a hairpin, and (serwus) comatorius seems just possible 
in the sense of cimerartus. 


4I, 11-13 o felix paupertas quae tanto titulo locum fecit, non fecisset illa 
dotem si habuissent. . 

So the best MSS. (I have put a comma after fecit). Both Madvig and 
Leo have suggested violent changes. Isee no reason for any change at all, and 
would render: ‘O blessed Poverty that made such glory possible but would 
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not have left room for it if they (the daughters of Scipio) had had a dowry to 
begin with (if their family had possessed wealth).’ illa refers back to paupertas, 
which is practically personified. Poverty was the cause of this great distinc- 
tion, but she would not have been the cause of it if the daughters of Scipio had 
not been too poor to receive the ordinary marriage portion. There is a slight 
illogicality, but it is that of an epigram missing fire. 


45, 7-10 rursus quasi pars est sanguis nostri, et tamen est materia: prae- 
parat enim idem alimentwm et nihilominus in numero eorum est quibus totum 
corpus efficitur. 


alimentum scrips:: alia codd. (ali was taken for alia). I have further 
written dem for the zd or et of the MSS., and have accepted the et tamen of 
several of the interpolated MSS. as against the qui et tamen of the others. The 


t 
contraction ali for alimentum is given as fourteenth century in Cappelli, but the 


MSS. of Seneca bear witness to an archetype which contained many contrac- 
tions which lack attestation (so far as our knowledge goes) from early MSS. 
The subject is one on which we are still very insufficiently informed. At 
N.Q. p. 136, 26 generabitur is accepted as a certain correction of the MSS.’ 
gloriabitur. But this implies a confusion of glabitur and gnabitur—both of 
which contractions, therefore, must be of considerable antiquity. The date 
and character, I may say in passing, of the Archetype of our MSS. has not 
been adequately investigated. A proper investigation would yield, I fancy, 
some notable problems. The Archetype was clearly in a minuscule hand: a 
hand, incidentally, in which autem and enim easily lent themselves to con- 
fusion (see e.g. 20, 1: 61, 3: 146, 8; but Lindsay has recently pointed out, 
Revues des Bibliothéques, 1912, that we must be cautious what inference we 
draw from this confusion in MSS.). But the remarkable thing about the 
MSS. of Seneca is the thoroughgoing and repeated recensions to which the 
different groups have been subjected since their separation from the common 
minuscule stock. (The Archetype is scarcely older than saec. ix.) 


45, 26-46, 6 pars quare sit non puto te interrogaturum, ut neque in- 
terrogas quare caelum pars sit: quia scilicet non magis sine hoc quam sine 
illa uniuersum potest esse; quod cum im his universi summa est ex quibus 
usquam alitur, ex hac alimenta omnibus animalibus, omnibus satis, omnibus 
stellis diuiduntur .. . 


in ante his addidi: uniuersi summa scripsi : uniuersis codd. (uniuersum dett.) 


a 
(unmiuersis is a misunderstanding of wniuersi s-= uniuerst summa) quibus usquam 


scripsi: quibus quam codd. alitur addidi (‘the sum of the universe consists in 
the materials everywhere of its nourishment’). 

These proposed changes are not, I think, more drastic than those of most 
editors—of whom Gercke is the least satisfactory. Why Gercke should refuse 
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to accept Kroll’s certain correction ut neque (aeque codd.) interrogas I am not 
able to divine. 


47, 9-10 nonne intenti spiritus opera sunt ? 


Perhaps opera fiunt (opera abl. sing.). 


47, 17 nonne aeris intentione partes suas explicant ? 


Gercke’s comment I find unintelligible. explicant appears to be put for 
explent (unless explent be the true reading). 


51,16 hae tot partes. 


The best MSS. have haec. Why Gercke prefers hae I cannot surmise, 
haec, as the rarer form, is clearly preferable, and the c might easily have been 
lost before tot. 


52, 2-3 nec tamen eodem modo totus afficitur sed aliter alibi et partibus 
inquietus ac turbidus est. 


The text can hardly be sound. Perhaps for e¢ partibus we should read nec 
paribus uicibus>. 


52, 9-12 sed ceterae quoque stellae non minus terrena quam incumbentem 
terris spiritum afficiunt et czycuztu suo occursuue contrario modo frigora modo 
imbres aliasque terris turbide iniurias mouent. 


circuitu scripst: cultu (wel ortu dett.) codd. 


54, 20-21 ita non descendit ignis sed praeciptatur et deducitur. 


decutitur or detcitur seems more likely than deducitur. 


60, 15-17. nec hoc tantum in his debere credi ac siderum quorum ingens 
in confesso potentia est. 

For ac siderum read consideramus (=csideram’). This is as near as Madvig’s 
suggestion, and does not, as does his, necessitate our receiving the debet of the 
inferior MSS. (I find it difficult, moreover, to believe that accidere (Madvig) 
could easily have passed into ac stderum). 


61, 13. quomodo, inquit, cum dicatis ignis hanc esse naturam ut petat 
superiora, fulmen terram petit? aut falsum est hoc aut falsum est quod de igne 
dixistis. 

The words italicized are my own supplement. 


62, 10-12 quomodo ergo possunt gignere ignem, quem non ueri simile est 
ex nube quam ex aqua nascitur ? 


ET have fiert for nascitur. This is, no doubt, the merest interpolation. 
But it seems to point to masci as the true correction. Yet Gercke has actually 
printed in the text his own conjecture nasciturum! Adeo grammatici nostri ea 
quae quiuis puer Romanus sciebat neglegunt, nos autem senes ea operose 
quaerere cogimur quae magistri nostri olim tradere debebant! (Lachmann, 
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Lucr. p. 207), mnascitur arose from ex urbe nascitur following (which, no doubt, 
itself needs explanation). 


63,5 sqq. quidni? maiorum nostrorum memoria, ut Poseidonius tradidit, 
cum insula in Aegaeo mari surgeret, spumabat interdiu mare et fumus ex alto 
ferebatur : nam demum (deinde /KLMO) prodebat ignem, non continuum sed 
ex interuallis emicantem fulminum more .. . etc. 


Madvig altered nam to nox, with the approval of Gercke and the world—a 
correction palaeographically singularly improbable. I suspect that for interdiu 
we should read interdum (‘for a time’), and then, for nam, una (with deinde). 
For a while there was just smoke, then smoke accompanied by (una) flame. 
(Presently there was a discharge of rocks and stones). 


72,10 Sqq. permitte mihi illam rigidam sectam tueri eorum qui excipiunt 
ista et nihil esse aliud quam aegrae mentis solatia existimant. 


The corruption perhaps goes deeper than the various remedies proposed 
suggest. Possibly qui extispicwm ista nihil is not more remote than most of the 
emendations recorded by Gercke. 


74, 8-13 ista nobis opponi solent ut probetur nihil uoluntati nostrae 
relictum et omne ius fati faciendi traditum. 


A much-vexed passage where none of the proposed corrections satisfy. I 
would hazard relictum, et non nisi ius fatt patiendt traditum. 


76, 3 Sqq. omnia ista urunt sed genere et modo differunt : quodcumque 
combustum est utique et ustum est, at quod ustum est non utique combustum 
est: item quod accensum est (potest autem illud ipso transitu ignis ussisse) quis 
nescit uri quidem nec ardere, nihil autem ardere quod non et uratur ? 


Save autem for enim (see on 45, 7-10) I have altered nothing but the 
punctuation—following here a suggestion of Gercke. I see nothing the matter 
either with the sense or with the Latinity. Seneca is distinguishing uro 
= burn, comburo= burn up, accendo= fire, afflare=scorch, ardere = blaze. 

76,17 sqq-. haec adhuc Etruscis philosophisque communia sunt: in illo 
dissentiunt quod fulmina a Ioue (fulmina nouem, the best MSS.) dicunt mitti et 
tres illi manubias dant. 


So Gercke’s text (a Ioue AE). But compare Pliny, N.H. 2, 138: Tus- 
corum litterae nouem deos emittere fulmina existimant, eaque esse undecim 
generum: Iouem enim tria iaculari. This passage would seem to guarantee 
nouem to Seneca: in that case we shall have to correct ili (which A omits) 


to Tout. 
H. W. GARROD. 


MERTON COLLEGE, OXFORD. 


[To be continued. ] 


CLAVDIVS AND THE PAIMORES GAR 


A ReEpiy AND A RESTATEMENT. 


In the April number of the Classical Quarterly, Mr. H. J. Cunningham calls 
in question my interpretation of a passage in the speech of Claudius on the claims of 
the Gallic chieftains, which I will follow his good example by quoting in full. It 
forms the first legible sentence of Column II. 

‘Sane nouo mfore] et diuus Aug[ustus au]unc[ulus mJeus et patruus Ti. 

Czsar omnem florem ubique coloniarum et municipiorum, bonorum scilicet 

hominum et locupletium, in hac curia esse uoluit. Quid ergo? Non Italicus 

senator prouinciali potior est? lam uobis, cum hanc partem censurae meae 
adprobare coepero, quid de ea re sentiam, rebus ostendam. Sed ne prouinciales 
quidem, si modo ornare curiam poterunt, reiciendos puto.’ 

That this statement represents not only the practice, but the deliberate policy 
(uoluit) probably of Augustus, certainly of Tiberius, as to the admission of senators 
from outside Rome, will, I imagine, be admitted by all. The only question is 
whether any geographical limitation is to be placed upon the phrase ‘coloniae et 
municipia,’ or in other words, whether a ‘municipalis origo’ generally, joined, of 
course, to respectability and wealth, was by these emperors made the condition of 
eligibility to the senate, or whether, in spite of the generality of the phrase, and the 
addition of the word ‘ ubique,’ we are justified in limiting this eligibility to a particular 
portion of the empire. 

In consideration of the fact that there were a large number of colonies and 
municipia in provinces like Narbonensis, Baetica, Tarraconensis and Africa, and that 
‘ubique’ could not have been inserted without some reason, I have, as Mr. Cunning- 
ham complains, given to the latter word its full force, and translated it ‘ throughout 
the empire.’ As the logical result of this interpretation, I have assumed that, under 
the conditions of eligibility thus laid down by the first two emperors, Roman citizens 
belonging to the provinces named above might be, and were, admitted to the senate, 
but that the Gallic chieftains, about whose want of a ‘ municipalis origo’ there can be 
no doubt, would be excluded. 

I was, of course, aware that Mr. Furneaux had given a different and a narrower 
meaning to the phrase ‘coloniae et municipia,’ taking it as equivalent to ‘the towns 
of Italy,’ an interpretation which would limit ‘ubique’ to mean ‘ throughout Italy.’ 
In his note to Aun. III. 55, he infers from this passage of the Speech of Claudius that 
Tiberius admitted many senators from Italian towns, and refers back to his note on 
I. 79, 10. On the latter passage he says that ‘these terms (coloniae et municipia) are 
constantly used together by Tacitus (cf. III. 55,4; IV. 67, 1; XV. 33, 3; Hust. II. 
20, 1; 56,1; 62, 4; etc.) to -designate the towns of Italy.’ If Mr. Furneaux had 
expressed any strong view as to the policy of either Tiberius or Claudius in this 
matter, I certainly should not have ignored it, but, as these notes seemed more or less 
incidental, and I thought his references far from convincing, I did not notice his sug- 
gestion. Since, however, Mr. Cunningham has restated Furneaux’s interpretation of 
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the phrase ‘coloniae et municipia,’ adding to the references cited above some not 
altogether happily selected ones of his own, and claims by their means to show that 
‘the one piece of evidence which I can produce in support of my explanation gives it 
no support whatever,’ I propose to examine the imposing array of passages which are 
adduced to establish this statement. 

Mr. Cunningham hardly does justice to my position when he says that I ‘ appar- 
ently think that the colonies and mumicipia alluded to are those in the provinces.’ On 
the contrary, my whole argument, as well as my translation of ‘ ubique ’ implies that 
they are the towns of that description both in Italy and in the provinces. -I do not, 
of course, deny that the great majority of the ‘noui homines’ spoken of in Amn., III. 
55, came from Italian towns. Mr. Cunningham simplifies the issue by asserting not 
only that the phrase ‘coloniae et municipia’ is constantly used of Italian towns, 
which in its distributive sense nobody will deny, but that it ‘so comes to be an equi- 
valent for Italy.’ To prove this last point, on which his whole argument depends, he 
prefixes to Furneaux’s references the following: Lex agy. 31; Sall. Cat. 17 and 58; 
De bell. Gall., VIII., 50; and Mon. Anc. 21. 

As all these passages are cited with the sole object of proving that the phrase in 
question is ‘equivalent to Italy,’ it is curious that Mr. Cunningham should think it 
relevant to remark that ‘in most of these passages’ (he might have said ‘in all’) ‘the 
context shows that Italian towns are meant.’ The whole question involved in this 
passage of the speech is whether the words ‘ coloniae et municipia’ are to decide the 
meaning of ‘ubique,’ or whether that word is to decide the extension of the phrase. 
As there were notoriously a large number of colonies and municipia outside Italy, it 
would seem natural to let the context in each case (and here it is the word ‘ ubique’) 
decide the range of the expression. If this is objected to, it can only be on the 
ground that ‘ coloniae et municipia’ was not only a description of Italian towns, as 
indicated by the context, but such a recognized synonym for ‘Italy,’ and so indepen- 
dent of any context, as actually to limit, as in the present case, the usual wide mean- 
ing of a word like‘ ubique.’ Considering the point he has to prove, Mr. Cunningham 
would have been wiser to keep out of sight, what an examination of his references 
' will soon enough reveal, that it is in every case the context and not the phrase itself 
which fixes the reference to Italy. 

But what is even more surprising after all this marshalling of evidence to prove 
the equivalence of the phrase to ‘Italy,’ is the fact that in only two passages out of 
twelve is it used collectively at all, and that in the other ten, so far from being 
equivalent to Italy, it is merely applied to certain Italian towns strictly limited by 
the context as to number or locality or both. 

I will not apologise for taking Mr. Cunningham’s references one by one. He 
presumably depends upon their cumulative weight, and he shall have the full benefit 
of it. 

1. Lex Agr. 31. Mention is made here of certain ‘coloniae seiue mounicipia 
ciuium Rom. nominisue Latini’ to which public land ‘ fruendus datus est.’ They 
are, of course, Italian towns, because this part of the law is dealing only with land in 
Italy, and because in 111 B.c. there were, with a solitary exception or two, no 
colonies or municipia outside Italy. As the expression is not only not used collectively 
of all towns within this class, but excludes all ciutates foedevatae, i.e., the great 
majority of Italian towns, it seems preposterous to cite the phrase here as‘ equivalent 
to Italy.’ 

2. Sall. Cat. 17. After naming Catiline’s associates among the senators and 
equites, Sallust adds: ‘ad hoc multi ex coloniis et municipiis domi nobiles.’ There 
were still no such towns outside Italy, and again the phrase is not used collectively. 
It is not equivalent to ‘Italy,’ but to ‘some of the towns in Italy.’ The collective 
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description of Italian towns at this time would have been ‘coloniae municipia et 
praefecturae.’ 

3. Id. 7b. 58. Catiline, addressing his army, points out that their case is desper- 
ate unless they gain a victory. But if they do, ‘omnia nobis tuta erunt, commeatus 
abunde, municipia atque coloniae patebunt.’ He does not mean that ‘Italy’ would 
be won by a single victory, but that the neigbouring towns and those along the road 
to Rome would open their gates and furnish supplies. 

4. Hirtius, De bell. Gall, VIII., 50. Caesar, after spending the winter in Gaul, 
hastens into Italy, in order to recommend Antony’s candidature for an augurship to 
the ‘municipia et coloniae.’ The passage is quite irrelevant to Mr. Cunningham’s 
point. Caesar’s objective was ‘Italy,’ because he had business with some 
of the Italian towns, obviously those in the proximity of his own province. 

5. Tac. Ann. I. 79. The question was raised in the senate as to preventing 
Tiber floods by diverting some of its tributaries and by damming some of the lakes 
which fed its waters. Many towns besides the three named by Tacitus, might be 
injuriously affected by these operations, and accordingly ‘auditae municipiorum et 
coloniarum legationes.’ The towns were obviously all within the area directly or 
indirectly affected by the suggested works. It is difficult to believe that Mr. Cun- 
ningham had looked this reference up before including it among passages supposed to 
prove that ‘coloniae et municipia,’ is a phrase ‘ equivalent to Italy.’ 

6. Id. 1b. iv., 67. Tiberius, passing through Campania, though he had notified 
the people of the towns not to disturb his privacy, ‘ perosus tamen municipia et 
colonias omniaque in continenti sita, Capreas in insulam se abdidit.’ The towns are 
so obviously those in Campania along the emperor’s route, that we need waste no more 
time over this irrelevant passage. 

7. Id. 1b. xv., 33. Nero, wishing for a wider audience, chooses Naples as the 
scene of his first public performance. Accordingly, the theatre at Naples is filled 
with ‘ contractum oppidanorum uulgus, et quos e proximis municipiis et coloniis eius 
rei fama acciuerat.’ Again I am compelled to ask, had Mr, Cunningham verified 
this reference, which alludes only to the colonies and mumcipia in the immediate 
proximity of Naples? 

8. Id. Hist. II. 20. Caecina, leaving his cruelty and licence on the other side 
of the Alps, ‘modesto agmine per Italiam incessit. Ornatum ipsius municipia et 
coloniae in superbiam trahebant.’ The local limitation of the phrase is not less 
evident here than in the previous passages. The words ‘per Italiam’ are in contrast 
with ‘post Alpes,’ and merely mark the fact that the towns in question are south of 
the Alps. 

g. Id. ib. II. 56. ‘Ceterum Italia grauius et atrocius quam bello adflictabatur. 
Dispersi per municipia et colonias Vitelliani spoliare rapere.’ I suppose it might be 
argued here that ‘municipia et coloniae’ is a mere repetition of ‘Italia.’ I do not 
think so. Italy, as in the last passage, is used in strong contrast with the provinces. 
Unlike them, Italian soil was supposed to be free from war and its concomitants, 
and the violation of this theory is marked by the first sentence. The second gives 
particular instances. The towns, 7.¢., those which lay along their line of march, were 
brutally treated by the soldiers. Possibly more towns are included under the phrase 
than in the other passages, but it is no more used collectively than in them. 

to. Id. 7b. I]. 62. Among other acts of moderation and reform, Vitellius 
forbade Roman knights to disgrace themselves in the arena. Previous emperors had 
often enforced this, ‘ac pleraque municipia et coloniae aemulabantur corruptissimum 
quemque .. . pretio inlicere.’ The qualifying ‘ pleraque’ is of course fatal to the 
phrase being taken in a collective sense. It means not ‘Italy,’ but ‘a good many 
Italian towns.’ 
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In the light of this examination, it is, I think, not too much to say that these ten 
passages are utterly irrelevant to the point which they are cited toestablish. I have 
reserved to the last two passages in which the phrase ‘municipia et coloniae’ is 
undoubtedly used collectively, and is applicable to all or any Italian towns. I 
suspect that they will not do much to help Mr. Cunningham’s cause. 

11. Mon. Anc. IV. 21. In this passage Augustus makes a statement which is 
equivalent to saying that he remitted the auvum coronarium to the whole of Italy, and 
he uses the words ‘municipiis et coloniis.’ But those who have followed Mr. Cun- 
ningham’s argument will be surprised to find that he does not use them alone, and 
that the actual statement is ‘Italiae municipiis et coloniis . .. remisi.’ Does 
Mr. Cunningham really think that this is an instance which he has a right to cite of 
‘municipia et coloniae’ being ‘equivalent to Italy?’ If he does, he is following some 
canon of logic unknown to me. 

12. Tac. Ann. III. 55. ‘Noui homines e municipiis et coloniis ac etiam prouinciis 
in senatum crebro adsumpti.’ This is the only passage which Mr. Cunningham 
quotes, and I wish that I had remembered it when I was dealing with the subject. 
It occurs among some general reflections on the period between Actium and the 
accession of Galba, but I believe that it refers to the time of Augustus or Tiberius, 
though it was no doubt true uuder Claudius, if not under Nero. It is undoubtedly a 
statement that senators were adlected from Italy and the provinces. But it is 
essential to remember that this is not one instance among many others of the phrase 
‘coloniae et municipia’ standing for ‘Italy,’ for every one of the supposed instances 
has broken down. I claim, therefore, that the phrase with an open context means, 
what it ought to mean, all towns constituted on the Italian model. That the policy 
with regard to admission to the senate, certainly of Tiberius, probably of Augustus, 
was in some way formulated, is clear from the words of Claudius, quoted above, and 
also that it turned on the phrase ‘coloniae et municipia.’ I understand that it con- 
ditioned eligibility by an ovigo in one of these communities. The word ‘ubique’ was 
not necessary, and was probably not contained in the rule as laid down by Augustus 
or Tiberius, but was not unnaturally inserted by Claudius, who wished to emphasise 
the already established eligibility of provincials. Tacitus was presumably aware of 
the rule as formulated by the earlier emperors, and knew that technically it could be 
described by saying ‘Noui homines e municipiis et coloniis in senatum adsumpti.’ 
But as his readers were not likely to be always thinking in terms of constitutional 
law, he added, to make an important point explicit, ‘ac etiam prouinciis,’ which is 
really no more than the ‘ubique’ of Claudius. Mr. Cunningham comes to the 
passage with the preconceived opinion that ‘ municipia et coloniae’ mean ‘ Italy,’ and 
accordingly finds in the phrase a sharp contrast to ‘ prouinciae,’ which by a curious 
non sequitur he thinks is made practically certain by the words of Suetonius (Vesp. IX), 
‘honestissimo quoque Italicorum et prouincialium adlecto.’ Mr. Cunningham’s first 
argument has depended on an appeal to unquoted and irrelevant references, and a mis- 
interpretation on the strength of their supposed cumulative weight of the one relevant 
and important passage. 

His second objection to my view will be found to rest upon a still more serious 
misunderstanding of the argument and order of thought in this part of Claudius’ 
speech. He thinks, as apparently did Mr. Furneaux, that the introduction of the 
‘senator Italicus’ into the next sentence confirms the restricted application of 
‘coloniae et municipia.’ Claudius is here, according to Mr. Cunningham, dealing 
with an anticipated objection, which ‘freely paraphrased,’ amounts to this: ‘But 
these were Italians, whereas you are proposing to bring in provincials, a very different 
thing.’ But this way of putting things inevitably suggests that what Claudius 
proposed in 46 a.p., what the senators objected to, and what was ‘a very different 
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thing’ from anything done by Augustus or Tiberius, was the admission of provincials 
to the senate. In that case, to what period does Mr. Cunningham assign the 
statement in Ann. III. 55 that new men were admitted to the senate from the 
provinces? When were the senators of Narbonensis admitted, to whom in 49 A.D. 
Claudius gave the right of visiting their estates at will? (Ann. XII. 23) How does 
he explain Claudius’ own statement about Vienna, that it had sent senators to Rome 
‘longo iam tempore’? or the fact that Valerius Asiaticus was a consular under 
Caligula? or the presence of the worthy senators from Lugudunum? It is 
abundantly clear that provincials had been admitted in some numbers by Tiberius 
and perhaps by Augustus, and this fact is entirely irreconcilable with Mr. Cunning- 
ham’s explanation of the objection which Claudius is answering. 

Besides, how can there have been any objection to Claudius’ proposal at this 
point of the speech, when the most superficial reading of it shows that no proposal 
had yet been made at all? It is not until after he has dealt with Vienna and 
Vestinus and Asiaticus, that the emperor reminds himself that it is time ‘detegere 
patribus conscriptis quo tendat oratio tua.’ Even then, the actual proposal is 
postponed for half a dozen lines, and, when it comes at last, it is not a proposal to 
admit provincials in contrast with Italians, but to admit senators from a particular 
region, Gallia Comata, lying outside ‘adsuetos familiaresque uobis prouinciarum 
terminos,’ from which senators had hitherto been taken. Then, having made his 
proposal, but naturally not before, Claudius proceeds to deal with anticipated 
objections to it. It would have been well if Mr. Cunningham had revived his 
memory of the speech before presenting such a travesty of its argument as that 
involved in his interpretation. He asks why Italy and Italian senators should ‘be 
dragged into a discussion which only concerns two classes of residents in the 
provinces.’ They are of course dragged into no such discussion for the simple 
reason that Claudius has not yet reached the point at which these two classes of 
provincials are distinguished. 

That there is a sufficient reason on my interpretation for the introduction of the 
Italian senator will, I think, be obvious if I too may be allowed the liberty of a ‘free 
paraphrase.’ I will venture to put the whole passage in this way: 

‘It was an innovation for Augustus and Tiberius to lay it down that the senate- 
house should be open to men of property and respectability from any colonies or 
municipia throughout the Empire’ (cries of disapproval from benches on the right). 
‘Ah! you think that policy puts Italians and provincials too much on the same 
footing, and that Italians make the better senators. Well, when I come to my actual 
adlection, you will see that to some extent I share that feeling, but not the prejudice 
which would exclude provincials altogether. But to return to my predecessors’ 
policy, look, for instance, at the colony of Vienna, etc.’ 

As a matter of fact, there are two points about the passage which on Mr. Cun- 
ningham’s view of it are absolutely inexplicable. (1) How can the policy of Augustus 
and Tiberius be described as ‘nouo more,’ if it merely opened the senate to the towns 
of Italy? No one, I imagine, will deny that in Cicero’s time a considerable number of 
senators were, like himself, new men from the Italian towns. Tacitus, indeed, makes 
Claudius himself speak of men, ‘Etruria Lucaniaque et omni Italia in senatum 
accitos,’ at a date before Italy was extended to the Alps (Aun. XI. 24). (2) Why in 
the very next sentence of the set speech—for Mr. Cunningham himself admits that 
‘quid ergo . . . puto’ is a digression answering an objection—immediately following 
upon the phrase ‘coloniae et municipia, does Claudius take as an instance the 
colony of Vienna? Surely the only reason can be that it fell under the colonies just 
alluded to. 

Mr. Cunningham concludes with exhorting any with whom my theory may have 
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bane nabdeean to Eohutn to the view of Professor Pelham. Fortunately the value 
of Professor Pe ham’s view does not depend on the success of his supporter to prove 
mine untenable. Nor is there any occasion to return to what no one need have 
relinquished. Professor Pelham showed that the citizenship granted to the Gallic 
chiefs could not have been anything analogous to the old ciuitas sine suffragio, and that 
the ius honorum could not have been separated from the other rights of the ciwitas. 
With both these points I am in entire agreement. I also agree with his contention 
that all provincials and almost all Italians were on exactly the same footing as being 
ineligible for the senate, unless the emperor did for them one of two things. He 
might give them the Jatus clauus with which they could become candidates for the 
quaestorship, and so, if elected, pass into the senate; or, he might by his censorial 
competence adlect them at once into the senate ‘inter quaestorios.’ We further 
agree that by one or other of these methods provincials from Narbonensis and Spain 
had already got into the senate, but that so far no emperor had come to the relief of 
these chieftains from Gallia Comata or their ancestors. 

It is in the explanation why the Gallic chiefs were treated differently that I 
venture to think Professor Pelham’s statement ambiguous and in need of supplement. 
When he says ‘the real obstacle in the path of these noble Gauls was the fact that 
. . . they had not the broad senatorial stripe,’ it is obvious that he is merely stating 
the disability and not explaining it, for why did not the emperors give the broad 
stripe, as they did to other provincials? But though the sentence I have quoted 
strikes one as insufficient, I think, from reading his paper again, that the real obstacle 
in Professor Pelham’s opinion was the deep seated Roman prejudice against these 
Gauls, and the fact that, through their wealth and the number of their retainers, the 
chiefs were more powerful and possibly more dangerous personages than the ordinary 
provincial aspirant to the senate. Like Mr. Cunningham, I ‘see no serious objection 
to this view,’ though I would note that the prejudice, if stronger against the Gauls, 
was clearly felt against all provincial candidates, and that the possession of wealth 
and even of retainers (gentiles) had not prevented the advancement of Valerius 
Asiaticus. 

But even if we assume, as I think we may, with Professor Pelham, that Augustus 
and Tiberius identified themselves with this prejudice, and regarded the admission of 
these chiefs to senatorial dignity as an experiment too hazardous to be tried, what 
attitude were they to take up towards the chiefs themselves, some of whom would be 
sure to ask for what other provincials received? To put a refusal on the real 
grounds, if these were the real grounds, would have been too inconsistent with the 
policy of conciliation towards Gaul, of which Augustus gave so many proofs, and 
would have turned these powerful chiefs into open malcontents. This is where I 
believe that my theory may usefully supplement Professor Pelham’s explanation of 
the situation. How was the new imperial principle of not excluding provincials as 
such from an official or senatorial career to be reconciled with the necessity, dictated 
by reasons of state, for at least marking time in the case of Gallia Comata? Even 
those who do not accept my hypothesis will not deny that there was a very marked 
and essential difference between the administrative organisation of the Tres Galliae 
with its practical absence of colonies and municipia and the thoroughly urban 
organisation of Italy, Spain, and Narbonensis. But if this distinction is so patent to 
us, is it too far-fetched to suppose that Augustus, who more than anyone else was 
responsible for it, should have used it as a solution for what can hardly have failed 
to be a delicate question? To me, at any rate, the principle, as set forth, pace 
Mr. Cunningham, by Claudius, appears in the light of a solution not unworthy of the 
diplomatic finesse, which from first to last was the most conspicuous characteristic of 
Augustus. There was not a word about exclusion or disqualification ; it was a broad 
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and generous manifesto of inclusion. More than this; it was obviously and logically 
the next step forward in advance of the course taken in this matter under the late 
Republic, when senators had been freely admitted from the municipalities of Italy. 
Suitable men were now to be eligible from colonies and mumicipia, wherever they were 
found. There was no indication therefore of any intention to bar the way against 
anyone. But when from time to time Gallic chiefs demanded what Augustus was 
not prepared to give, it was possible to point out with tact and politeness that their 
ciuitates, having been expressly organised in such a way as not to stifle national life 
or national aspirations, did not exactly fit in with the municipal system usually 
adopted, and on which unfortunately admission to a career in Rome had been made 
to depend. This may not always have satisfied ambitious chiefs, but at least they 
were made to feel that it was the imperial system which blocked their way, and not 
considerations which would have wounded their individual and national susceptibilities. 
It was very easy, too, as Claudius proved, in spite of senatorial prejudice, to remove 
the obstacle whenever it seemed advisable, and it can hardly be doubted that the 
first step taken in 46 A.D. towards its removal was wise and statesmanlike. 


E. G. Harpy. 
Jesus College, Oxford. 


THE PAEAN OF PHILODAMOS OF SCAKPHETA 


Lines 53 to 56 stand thus in Weil, Bulletin de Cory. Hell. xix. 393 sqq., and 
Weir Smyth’s Greek Melic Poets, p. 525: 


["E]v[Gev é]x’ 6ABias xOovds 53 
OedA[Evvdas] exeAcas, a 
Zrhoe péevos te) OAvmril as] 55 


[’Egop |iav re kAeurav. 


Weil supposes this to mean ‘the land which ended the anger of the Olympian 
goddess, and Dionysos’ famous exile’: (the context speaks of his wanderings); and 
the goddess he takes to be Hera. But in 1. 55 the stone has 2THTE, and ore is 
Weil’s correction of what he supposes to be an error: the letters in brackets are also 
his restoration. All this is far-fetched, and dependent on this alteration in the text : 
efopia also is a late and rare word. ‘The stone has preserved the reading correctly 


EKEAZASA | STHTEMENOSTE, 


that is, exeAcas doty Teuevds Te, which Weil has divided wrongly. We may then 
restore the lines thus : 
"E|v[Oev €]x’ oABias xOovds 53 
Oco[cadias| exeAoas a- 
arn, Téeuevds T ’OAdprifov, 55 
[ ITcep |iav Te KAELTAV. 


Ocooadias, "OXdAdparvov and IIepiav suit the context. There appears to be some 
uncertainty how the third letter in 1. 54 should be read: Weil, p. 405. Téuevos 
’OXvprvov I take to mean ‘the sacred region of Olympos.’ For Dionysos and Pieria 
cf. Eur. Bacch. 565, paxap @ Iepia, o¢Berai o” Hivos. 

J. U. Powe t. 


St. John’s College, Oxford, 


SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS. 


LITERATURE AND GENERAL. 


American Journal of Philology. Vol.35. No.2. 1914. 

G. M. Bolling, The Archetype of Our Iliad and the Papyvi. It is probable that all 
the MSS. of Homer come from a single archetype, though Cauer’s argument from 
I’ 453 (based on the necessity of accepting the correction éxevOov av) cannot be 
sustained. The study of the vulgate papyri shows that (when allowance has been 
made for their accidental omissions) a number of lines have been inserted in the 
Ihad since 150 B,c. About one-fifth of these lines omitted by the papyri introduce 
speeches after a verb of speaking has already been employed. All the rest can be 
omitted without detriment, and are omitted in many MSS., and none can be proved 
to have been in Aristarchus’s text. Lines only athetized by him do appear in the 
papyri. E. W. Fay, Varromiana de Lingua Latina. Pavt I. A sheaf of notes critical, 
syntactical and etymological on book V. of Varro’s treatise. R. B. Steele, The 
Participle in Livy. A miscellany of details of usage and statistics relating mainly 
to the past and present participles. 


Berliner philologische Wochenschrift. 1914. 

June 6. “Adolf Clausing, Kvitik und Exegese dey homerischen Gleichnisse im Altertum 
(Eberhard). H. Mutschmann, Tendenz, Aufbau und Quellen dey Schrift vom Erhabenen 
(Ammon). O. Hartlich, De Galeni “Yycewav libvo quinto (Kind). H. Magnus, P. Ovidi 
Nasonis Metamorphoseon libri XV, rec. app. crit. instr. H. M. (Ehwald). Very 
highly praised. 

June 13. O. Kramer, C. Valet Flacct Argonauticon libvi VIII, ed. O. K. (Helm). 
The reviewer discusses the Praefatio at some length. W. Strehl und W. Soltau, 
Grundviss dev alten Geschichte und Quellenkunde. 2, verm. u. verb. Aufl. Bd. I 
(Lenschau). <A good guide to controversial questions and the literature about them 
(down to about the middle of 1913). 

June 20. E. Taubler, Imperium Romanum. Studien zur Entwicklungsgeschichte des 
vomischen Reiches. I. Band: Die Staatsvertrige und Vertvagsverhdltnisse (Soltau). Very 
highly praised. A. Merlin, Forum et églises de Sufetula. Notes et Documents publiés 
par la Direction des Antiquités et Arts. Mit 5 Tafeln und 11 Abbildg. im Text 
(Oehler). Shows the results of the work done by the French from 1906 to 1911. 

June 27. O. Hirschfeld, Kleine Schriften (Wissowa). Contains 74 papers, 
15 of which were read to the Berlin Academy, but have not been printed before. 
Most of these latter deal with the Republican period, some with the early Empire. 
R. Delbriick, Hellenistische Bauten in Latium. Bd. I]. Baubeschreibungen und 
geschichtliche Erlauterung (Késter). An expensive book (58 M.) with 22 Tafeln, 
11g Textabb. ; it shows how Roman building developed in the last two centuries B.c. 
under Greek and Oriental influences. 

July 4. K. B. Bitterauf, Dey Schiusstetl dey Anistotelischen Biologie. Beitrage zur 
Textgeschichte und Textkritik der Schrift ‘de generatione animalium’ (Stadler). 


L. Dalmasso, (1) La formazione delle parole in Palladio; (2) Il vocabolanio tecnico 
U 
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di un tavdo scyrittove georgico. Contributo alla semasiologia palladiana (Schmalz). 
W. Riezler, Wetssgrundige attische Lekythen, Nach A. Furtwanglers Auswahl. Text- 
band: XI, 143 S. 56 Abb. ‘Tafelband: 98 Tafeln. 300 M. (Pagenstecher). 
V. Macchioro, Le Tevme vomane di Agnano (Behn). K. Brugmann, Griechische Gram- 
matik, Vierte verm. Aufl. bearb. von A. Thumb (Meltzer). Recommended to all 
teachers of Greek, not only to the specialist in the history of language. 

July 11. J. T. Allardice and E. A. Junks, Amu Index of the Adverbs of Plautus 
(Schmalz), It is a pity that only the Oxford text has been used. W. M. Lindsay, 
S. Pompei Festi De verborum significatu quae supersunt cum Pault epitome. Thewrew- 
kianis copiis usus ed. W. M. L. (Goetz). Praised. F. Dolger, Konstantin dev Grosse 
und seine Zeit. Gesammelte Studien (Bauer). Nineteen papers by various writers. 
E. Buschor, Grviechische Vasenmalevet (Behn). Very highly praised. 

July 18. E. Sittig, De Graecorum nominibus theophons (K. F. W. Schmidt). 
Important for the study of Greek religion. Seeks to trace by such names as 
Avoyeivwv the original site and the extent of the worship of various gods. The author 
thinks that Athena came to Athens relatively late from Boeotia; the reviewer 
says that the name of the goddess and of the town date, like the names of the rivers 
and mountains of Attica, from a time before the coming of the Greeks. E. Babelon, 
Moneta (Kiithmann). Discusses the origin of the word and the development of its 
meaning. J. Wackernagel, Uber die Geschichte dev gviechischen Sprache (Meltzer). The 
reviewer gives a summary of this interesting ‘ Festrede.’ 

July 25. R. von Péhlmann, Die Weltanschauung des Tacttus (Bardt). Second 
edition, considerably enlarged. T. Sauciuc, Andvos. Untersuchungen zur Geschichte 
und Topographie der Insel (H. v. Gaertringen). Valuable. 


Classical Philology. Vol. 8 No.3. 1913. 

R. C. Flickinger, Tvagedy and the Satynic Dvama. Defends the ‘goat-song’ 
etymology and rejects the ‘goat-men’ speculations. A.Shewan, The ‘Continuation’ of 
the Odyssey. Detailed defence of the genuineness of Od. 23. 296 to end so far as 
relates to A ‘ Language and Verse.’ E, W. Fay, Catullus carmen 2. In favour of 
the tradition on the whole. E. B. Clapp, The Pindaric Poems of Theocritus. On 
Theocr. xvi, xvii. R.G. Kent, The Vedic Path of the Gods and the Roman Pontifex. 
The pontifex made or kept in order the pontes (‘paths’) between the worlds of the 
living and that of the gods and the dead. J. P. Postgate, Pvopevtiana. On five 
passages of books III and IV. E.H. Sturtevant, Studtes in Greek Noun-Formation. 
On nouns in-y. J. A. J. Drewitt, A Note on the Augment. Max Radin, The Wife of 
Gaius Gracchus and her Dowry. P. Shorey, On Avistotle’s Nicomachean Ethics vii. 7, 
II49B, 31 sqq. 

VOLS.) INGo4) tuts 

E. T. Merrill on Cic. Fam. xv. 20, Verg. (?) Catal. 10 and Ventidius. There 
is no allusion to Ventidius. F. E. Robbins, The Creation Story in Ovid Met.i. His 
account is essentially Stoic. Lynn Thorndike, A Roman Astrologer as a Histovical 
Souvce. On Julius Firmicus Maternus. C.C. Mierow, Adverbial Usage in Eugippius. 
J. A. Scott, The Assumed Duration of the War of the Iliad. R. B. Steele, The Future 
Periphvastic in Latin. P. Shorey, Note on Aristotle, Ethics ii. 3. 5 (1104 6 21); 
S. E. Bassett, tavradw6els in Soph. Ant. 134, means ‘treated like TavraXos’ ‘ hurled 
down.’ J. A. Scott, A Note on Herodotus i.86, The expression cxoiv diapetpyoac bar 
is explained from II Sam. 8. 2 (LXX). 


VOLO. 4oNOvg. ores 
B. L. Ullman, Dramatic ‘ Satura.’ A discussion and interpretation of the well- 


known passage of Livy (VII. 2 §§ 1-12), which gives an account of the origin of 
both tragedy and comedy. Livy in his wish to produce a logical scheme of the 
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development of the drama has brought together two pairs: a (the Etruscan dances), 
6 (the tocularia, § 5); and c (the saturae, § 7), d (the fabulae), §§ 8 sqq.), which are not 
closely related, by linking c to’. The burlesques mentioned by Livy gain support 
from the account of the pompa of the ludi Romani in Dionysius Hal. VII. 72 (from 
Fabius Pictor). Allen B. West, Formation of the Chalcidic League. Numismatic and 
other evidence shows that there was a real Chalcidic league formed about 432. 
A. Shewan, The ‘ Continuation’ of the Odyssey. B. Imitation. Summarizes the general 
case against the view that repetitions are marks of spuriousness ; and deals in detail 
with Odyssey 24. 39 sq., 156-8, 165 sq., 235-40, 248, 368 sqq., 397 Sqq., 410, 479 sqq., 
534, 535 (Agar’s oi, Homerica 152 sq.). ‘Tenney Frank, Representative Government in 
the Macedonian Republics. On the reconstitution of Macedonia by the Romans after 
the deposition of Perseus (167). There was (1) a representative body (the boule), 
(2) with legislative power, (3) whose ordinances, like those of modern States, were 
binding over the territory. A. R. Anderson, Studies in the Exclamatory Infinitive. 
A full treatment of the construction from Naevius to Horace, supplemented by 
examples from prose writers of that period and the principal instances of its occur- 
rence in Greek. Tracy Peck points out that the centre of the book-trade in the 
2nd century A.D. was in the Vicus Sandaliarius. 


Vor oO, NO. 2, 1914. 

Margaret C. Waites, The Form of the Early Etruscan and Roman House (with 
nine illustrations). The Etruscan house, after the hut-stage, was built round a large 
open court. Some time between the First and Second Punic Wars the Atvium 
Tuscanicum was invented. G. M. Calhoun, Documentary Frauds in Litigation at Athens. 
Examined and exemplified under the heads Wills, Other Private Documents, Depositions, 
and Ecmartyriae, Official Documents, Miscellaneous. In actual practice the production 
of original documents was not regarded as very important. Francis A. Wood, Greek 
and Latin Etymologies. On fifty-nine words. A. Shewan, The ‘Continuation’ of the 
Odyssey. C. The NEKYIA. Defence of this against objections based on the descrip- 
tion of Hermes as KvAAqvios and as Yvyoropmrds, and his conduct of the Suitors’ souls 
to Hades before burial, the Land of Dreams of v. 11, the nine Muses of v. 60, etc. 
A. R. Anderson, The Unity of the Enclitic ne. M. Warren’s theory of a dual origin 
for interrogative aud affirmative (confirmative) wé cannot be maintained. The latter 
is a development of the former, which is to be connected with the negative particle 
ne (ni). A. Shewan discusses (against J. J. Drewitt) ‘the Homeric Augment again.’ 
T. Frank has a note on Pompey’s ‘ expansionist’ policy and support of the interests 
of the Equites in B.c. 70-66. 


Pree O, 35 1914. 

Kendall K. Smith, A New Fragment of the Decree of Cremonides. Reconstruction 
of the inscriptions in Kirchner’s revised volume of Attic inscriptions Nos, 686, 687 
with a new text. Max Radin, Gens, Familia, Stivps. In Livy’s use gens is restricted 
to patrician families; familia is applied to both patrician and plebeian. Cicero’s 
employment is not quite so strict. Stivps is never used for a division of a ‘ gens.’ 
A. C. Johnson, Attic Avchons from 294 to 262 B.c. A new chronological arrangement 
with a sketch of the history of the period. J. J. Schlicher, The Historical Infinitive. 
On its simple form (denominated the infinitivus impotentiae) as it occurs before Sallust. 
The instances are collected and arranged under six heads, according to the meaning 
of the verbs. Its primary function is to express the effect of a strong impulse or 
feeling. W.L. Westermann, Apprentice Contracts and the A pprentice System in Roman 
Egypt. A connected presentation of the usages and regulations affecting apprentice- 
ship to the various réxvas (i.e. trades or professions) as deduced from the papyri. 
Under Execution of a Vestal and Ritual Marriage E. T. M. criticizes Miss Harrison’s 
explanation of the ceremonial attending an erring Vestal’s immurement. 
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Deutsche Literaturzeitung. 1914. 

June 6. H. Bohlig, Die Getsteskultur von Tarsos (Stahlin). The carefully collected 
material is insufficient to enlighten us as to St. Paul’s upbringing. The author’s 
scholarship is very defective. G. Lippold, Grtechische Povtratstatuen (Hekler). The 
portraits of Epicurus, Metrodorus and Hermarchus are now established. 

June 13. J. Scham, Der Optativgebrauch bet Clemens von Alexandrien (J. H. 
Moulton). The frequency of the mood shows that Clemens wrote for the learned 
world. F. Krohn, Vitruvit De Architectura libri decem, ed. F. K. (Kraemer). Includes 
an interesting introduction. 

June 20. P. Rabbow, Anttke Schriften riber Seelenhetlung und Seelenleitung (Ringel- 
taube). This first part deals with the treatment of Anger, and shows that Seneca’s 
treatment in Bk. 2 of the De Iva depends on Posidonius, and Bk. 3 is a rhetorical 
development of Bk. 2. W. Brewitz, Scipio Africanus Mator in Spamien (Grosse). A 
careful dissertation. 

June 27. O. Hense, L. Annaei Senecae Epistulae, ed. O. H., and J. Buck, Seneca 
De Beneficiis und De Clementia im dey Ueberlieferung (Bickel). Hense’s second 
edition has the advantage of deducing the text of older MSS. from their later 
transcribers. Buck endeavours unsuccessfully to maintain the authority of the 
Nazarianus. 

July 4. L. Laurand, A propos d’ Hombre (Max Wundt). A clear statement of 
the modern suspicion of Homeric criticism. W. Helbig, Frihver durch die offentlichen 
Sammlungen klasstscher Altertimey in Rom. 3 Aufl. (Pollak). This indispensable work 
isnow much enlarged. A. Steiner, Dey Fiskus dey Ptolemdey (Zucker). Untrustworthy. 

July 11. V. G. Jaeger, Avistotelis De Animalium motione, De Animalium 
incessu; Ps.-Av. De spiritu; ed. V. G. J. (Mutschmann). An excellent edition by 
the scholar who has proved the genuineness of the sept xivyjcews. 

July 18. J. Charpentier, Die Desidevativ-bildungen dey indo-tramischen Sprachen 
(Gintert). Not helpful. C. Halm, P. Cornelit Taciti libri qui supersunt, rec. C. H., 
ed. quintam cur. G. Andresen. I. (Wackermann). Has collected all valuable con- 
tributions to the literature of the Ab Excessu of the last thirty years; includes an 
excellent reasoned Index Historicus. 

July 25. H. Mutschmann, Sextc Empinict opera I., rec. H. M. (Max Wundt). 
This now becomes the standard edition, 

Aug. 1. J. Schroeter, Plutaychs Stellung zuv Skepsis (Falter). Shows that P.’s 
criticism of the senses is influenced by the physicians and the Pyrrhonists. A, Riese, 
Das rvheinische Germanten in den antiken Inschriften (Drexel). Includes paraphrases of 
some 5,000 inscriptions, either found in Germany or referring to it. 


Hermes. Vol. 49. Part 3. 1914. 

J. Geffcken, Die Hivten auf dem Felde. An examination of the Virgilian, 
Christian and Mithraic legends of the Adoration. Virgil was influenced by 
Poseidonios. W. Soltau, Dev Uvsprung der Diktatov. He was originally the com- 
mander-in-chief of the Romano-Latin league. Cl. Lindskog, Zur Uberlieferungs- 
geschichte dey Biographien Plutarchs. A discussion of the tradition of the text of the 
first section of the Lives. Contains a good analysis of typical interpolations, which 
are shown to be often unconscious. Chr. Jensen, Zu dem Menanderpapyrus in Katro. 
C. Robert, Das Oxyrhyncosblatt dey Epitrepontes. U. von Wilamowitz-Mdllendorff, 
Dev Feldzugsbericht des Ptolematos Euergetes. F. Jacoby, Eine vergessene Hovazemendation. 
Revives the emendation ‘ Othone contento’ in Epod. iv. 16 from the editio Veneta 
of 1478. W. Hoffa, Textkritische Untersuchungen zu Senecas Tvagddien, A discussion 
of the MSS. of the interpolated A-group with notes on a number of passages. 
MisceL_en. Th. Néldeke, ATBATANA. A defence of the Greek spelling with the 
spiritus lenis. F. W. Hall, Ad Ovid. Met. XV. 411. Restoration of a medieval 
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interpolation in Cod. Augustanus, M. Wellmann, Zu Philumenos 4.14. For ddpos 
read dvOpwros (avos). F. Bechtel on Xen. Heil. 11. 3. 10. For "Ayyevidas read ’Ayyed das. 
G. Wissowa, Zu Hor. Sat. 1. 10, 5%. Read multum puerum. O, Kern on Orphic 
Hymns 48 and 49. The conjecture that the name of the nurse of Bacchus was Hipta 
not Hippa, is confirmed by cod. Laurentianus 32. 45. 


Mnemosyne. 42. 3. 

J. L. V. Hartmann, Ad Platonis Rempublicam. Notes on text of Bks. I.-V. 
P. H. Damsté, Lectiones Valevianae (cont.). Notes on text of Bks. VII.-XI. J. J. 
Hartmann, Ad Plutaycht Moralia annotatiunes criticae. Notes on the De Amore Prolis, 
An witiositas ad tnfelicitatem sufficiat, Animine an corporis affectiones sint peioves. H. 
considers authorship and points of text (to be cont.). M. Valeton, De Iliadis com- 
posttione (cont.). Valeton now turns to consider the Patvocleia, which is composed by 
a poet who accepts the first part of the Achilleis, but then brings in the motive of 
Patroclus’ death in place of the pxvides aréppyois. To the Patvocleia belongs the great 
part of Bks. II.-X. Then he considers ‘Qua maxime ratione ex Achilleide Ilias 
facta sit.’ There is first the working together of the Achilleis and Patvocleia, with 
later writing conditioned by this joining, as the koAds pay of OB. So most of 
NO is later than both the Tecyooxowia and Tecyopaxiéa and these than the 
greater part of I'AE, and all this writing is later than the Patvocleia. Later than any 
of these are the Nuxtepyeoia and AoXwveia. And scattered over the other 
books are passages worked into the older material (to be cont.). W. Vollgraff, Novae 
Inscviptiones Avgivae. Discusses an inscription dealing with boundaries of members of 
the Arcadian federation and fixes many points of topography. The date is soon after 
Leuctra, and the delimitation is made by the Argives as referees. J. J. H., Ad 
Ciceroms ad Attic. XIV. 18.§1. For the unknown Fabervii read fabri, the craftsman 
who made duplicate keys for Dolabella. Ad Tacit. H. 11. 25; for prospeva read 


propera. 


Neue Jahrbicher ftir das klassische Altertum, ete. XXXIII. 6. 1914. 

R. Petsch, Die Lehve von den gemischten Gefiihlen im Altertum. A critical account 
of ancient views on mixed emotions, chiefly Plato’s and Aristotle’s, on whom all 
later work depends. Their faults are due to the pre-scientific roots of Greek 
psychology. K. Mras, Vavvos Menippeische Sativen und die Philosophie. Varro follows 
Menippus’ form, but does not translate him. Unlike Menippus, he respects science 
and society, and is tolerant in philosophy, following his eclectic master Antiochus of 
Askalon. 


Aseelll. 7. 914. 

A. Hausrath, Die ionische Novellistik. A study of the development of the shorter 
forms of ancient prose fiction: the early Ionic type found in Herodotus and the 
logographoi, akin to the folk-tale: a type reflected in the New Comedy and Alexan- 
drine poetry: and the Aristides type, the connection of which with Petronius and 
Apuleius is discussed. Stress is laid on the Farnesina house paintings, which are 
held to illustrate a cycle of picaresque stories, mostly unknown, grouped round the 
‘clever judge’ motive. H.F. Miiller, Plotinos tiber Notwendighett und Frevheit. An 
enthusiastic exposition of Plotinus’ religious and philosophic views. 


Revue de Philologie. Vol. 38. Part 1. 1914. 

G. Ramain, Sur l'emploi de l'infinitif historique. ‘The historic infinitive does not 
‘in itself imply any idea of time.’ D. Serruys, Un fragment de la Chronique d’Hippolyte 
de Rome. Pap. Oxyrhynchus 870=Hippolytus ed. Bauer, pp. 104-107. P. Fabia, 
Les Prétoriens de Vitellius, exegetical notes on a number of passages from the Histories 
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of Tacitus. E. Cavaignac, Polybe VI. 19. 2, et la durée du service nulitaive a Rome. 
Supports Steinwender’s view that €€ should be retained. L. Havet, Notes critiques 
suv les Bucoliques de Virgile. WH. Grégoire, Aesch. Eum. 506 sqg. Supports ovevoerar 
for mevoerar. J. E. Harry, Euy. lon 1424. Read idod, 160’ eo8 ipacp’—a 7’ eorafas 
etpicxopev. R. Waltz, Notes critiques, on Seneca, Tacitus, Petronius. 


Vol38.> Parts: 1914. 


H. de la Ville de Mirmont, Les personnages épisodiques dans 1 Andvienne de Tévence. 
H. Grégoire, Notes suv l’Héléne d’Euripide. Reads for 390-1, ci@’ dpedes ror’ HOe0s 
Lirety Biov; 619, Kepropetv = ‘to mystify.’ Corrections in 1321, 1353, and in Bacchae 
983, 1002-3. R. Cahen, Ad Bucol. i. 70. L. Havet, Bucoliques iii. 100. Reads 
‘Eheu, quom....’ L. Maries, Diodove, ’Ard gwvis “"Avactaciov. The Commentary 
of Diodorus of Tarsus on the Psalms was provided with marginal extracts by 
Anastasios. G. Lafaye, L’dne et la vigne. In Hyginus Fab. 274. 1 read<uuarum> 
suauitatem inuenisse. G. Mathieu, Survivances des luttes politiques du Ve siecle chez 
les ovateuys attiques du IV¢. L. Bayard, Notes sur la Vita Cypriani e¢ sur Lucianus, 
W.H. Buckler, La déesse Julie, CIG. 2815 et 3642. These refer to Livia, and not 
to Julia Domna. D. Serruys, La notation ascendante des nombres dans la Chromique 
d’Euscbe, ‘Eusébe avait adopté l’usage palestinien de la notation ascendante, mais, 
dés avant le VI¢ siécle les copistes avaient substitué la notation descendante.’ 


Rheinisches Museum. 69. 3. 


F. Jacoby, Dvet Gedichte des Properz (cont.). Elaborate discussion of II. 24. A. 
(Phillimore, II. 24. 1-16), with particular reference to v. 4, where the sense requires 
aut pudor ingenuus aut vetinendus amor, a true Propertian sentiment: also of III. 8, 
which is to be interpreted by itself and not taken closely with III.6. E. Lattes, 
A che punto siamo coll’ interpretazione det testi etruscht ? Ingenious interpretations based 
on closing formulae in dedicatory inscriptions. A. Schulten, Das Pilum des Polybios. 
Comparison of Polybius’ account with finds in the recent excavations of Numantia. 
W. Bannier, Wiederholungen bet dlteren griechischen und lateinischen Autoven. Repeti- 
tions in authors collected and classified; defence of text in some passages where 
repetitions occur, and warning against cutting out words which offend our taste more 
than the ancients’. J. M. Stahl, Zum Aias des Sophokles. Defends vv. 961-970 
(reading od for 7 in 916) and 1105-1117; in v. 1312 read avrov for % Tod, in 799 
éAXmwiferv Opoe? for eArife. Pépecv; in 1081 wapy is called for by construction of 
mweoeiv, J. Dietze, Zur kyklischen Theogome. Argues (against Aly) that the Apollodorus 
version reflects a later stage of development than Hesiod. The Titanomachy is also 
later than Hesiod, and is a working over of the Theogony and the basis of later Orphic 
speculation. O. Kénnecke, Zu den griechischen Bukolinern. Notes on Theocritus, 
Epigr. 22, Id. III. 28-30, VII. 5, XV. 7 (read Exacrépw aiev droukets ‘each 
time you move you go further away’); XV. 15-7 (read with Ahrens Bévta... 
ayopaoaderv); XXVII. 20-1; Mosch. II. 37 sqq., on the golden basket of Europa. 
Notes on text of Mosch. II., III. and IV., of Simmias ’Qiév 9, 14, and of Dosiades, 
Bwpés 15, 18. O. Viedebantt, Antike Messungen dev Landenge von Suez: all these go 
back to old Egyptian measuring (in cyxoivor), very scientifically made. MIszELLEN : 
O. Seeck, Das Epigramm des Germanus und seine Ueberschvift : is not good evidence for 
Julian’s birthday. A. Ludwich, Zu Tryphiodorus, Zu Musaios. Notes on text. H. 
Heimannsfeld, Zum Text des Helladius bet Photius (cod. 279). HH. Schenkl, Dey Dichter 
dey Ilias Latina. To show real existence of Baebius Italicus. A. Klotz, Zu Cic. pro 
Milone 2. To refute Birt’s assumption of a considerable lacuna. E. Hohl, Reste einer 
Handschrift des Kollektaneums des Sedulius Scottus in Paris. A. Brinkmann, Liickenbiisser. 
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Rivista di Filologia e d’Istruzione Classica. Vol. 42. No. 3. 1914. 


V. Ussani, The Earliest History of Josephus’ Text (paper read before the Congress 
of Orientalists at Athens in 1912). In addition to Christian and ‘ apologetic’ inter- 
polations already recognized in parts, Josephus’ works, especially the Bellum Iudaicum, 
contain alien importations of anti-Semitic tendency, in many cases probably from 
the lost History of Pliny, used by Tacitus in his Histovies. Interesting evidence is 
adduced from comparisons of the Greek text with the Latin version of the so-called 
Hegesippus and the Slav translation of Josephus. Giuseppe Procacci, On an 
Episode in Silius Italicus (VII. 162-211). The passage, an abrupt digression from 
the narrative, describes a manifestation of the divine power of Bacchus in very 
similar language to that used by Nonnos, Dionys. XLVII. 34 sqq. in regard to the 
incident of Icarius and Erigone; and it is suggested that both writers have been 
using the (lost) Evigone of Eratosthenes. P. Fossataro, Menander’s Perinthia im 
Terence’s Andria. F. Scholl’s views on the contaminatio of the Andria of Terence from 
the Andria and Perinthia of Menander should be accepted. ‘Terence took from the 
Perinthia Andy. Act 1. Sc. i., the midwife scene (cf. 228, 332= Fragm. Per. 397 Kock), 
the character of Byrria, the punishment of Davus, Fragm, Per. Oxyrhynchus Pap. 855 
and the character of Charinus. Also probably the ddyya ’Emixodpevov of Andr. 959-60. 
U. Moricca, On Lucian’s rAciov 7 edxai (conclusion). Further development of the 
view that it is a satire on human desires in general, with comparison of other works 
of Lucian and citation of parallels from Greek and Latin literature in general. 


Wochenschrift fiir klassische Philologie. 1914. 


June 8. G. Lippold, Griechische Portvatstatuen (H. Lamer). ‘Shows compre- 
hensive knowledge and independent judgment.’ O. Schroeder, Uber den gegenwartigen 
Stand dey griechischen Verswissenschaft (J. Sitzler). O. Kraus, Platons Hippias Minor 
(H. Gillischewski). ‘Rich in contents.’ F. Geiger, De sacevdotibus Augustorum 
municipalibus (M. Gelzer). 

June 15. W. H. Roscher, Die hippokvatische Schrift von der Sicbenzahl (W. 
Nestle). W. H. Roscher, Omphalos (W. Nestle). ‘A well-thought-out exposition 
of the evidence.’ E. Obst, Dey Feldzug des Xerxes (H. Philipp). ‘Valuable.’ C. 
Blinkenberg, La chronique du temple Lindien (W. Larfeld). ‘The most important find 
at Lindos.’ G. Nieschmidt, Quatenus in scriptura Romani litteris Graecis ust sint (N.). 

June 22. A. Reinach, L’autel rustique du Mont Phylakas, Créte (H. Lamer). 
A. E. Kalischek, De Ephoro et Theopompo Isocratis discipulis (H. Mutschmann). A 
defence of the tradition. T.G. Tucker, Plutarch, Selected Essays, translated by 
T. G. T. (J. Tolkiehn). ‘May well fulfil its object.’ 

June 29. K. F. Smith, The Elegies of Albius Tibullus (G. Friedrich). ‘The 
introduction is suitable for school use, but not the commentary.’ O. Hense, Senecae 
ad Lucilium epistularum moralium quae supersunt ed. O. H. (W.Gemoll). ‘ Deserves 
unlimited praise. Th. Mommsen, Epigraphische und numismatische Schriften. I. 
(A. Rosenberg). 

July 6. J. Schaefer, De Jove apud Cretas culto (H. Steuding). P. Marestaing, 
Les écvituves égyptiennes et l’antiquité classique (A. Wiedemann). ‘ Very learned and 
useful.’ A. Gercke, Der Christenname ein Scheltname (O. Stahlin). 

July 13. J. van Leeuwen J.F., Ilias cum prolegoments, notis criticis, commentavis 
exegeticis, Libri XIII,-XXIV. (F. Sturmer). E. Ernout, Historische Formenlehre des 
Lateinischen. Deutsche Ubersetzung von H. Meltzer (R. Wagner). ‘A continuation 
to Niedermann’s Historische Lautlehve des Lateinischen.’ 

July 20. A. Elter, Ein athenisches Gesetz tiber die eleusintsche Aparche (W. Larfeld). 
‘A convincing exposition.’ W. Kopp, Geschichte der vomischen Literatur. 9g. Aufl. 
von M. Niemeyer (H. Gillischewski). 
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July 27 (double number). W. Siiss, Avistophanes, Die Frésche, mit ausgewahlten 
antiken Scholien, herausg. von W. S. (R. Wagner). B. Schmidt, De Corvnuti theolo- 
gicae graccae compendio capita duo (H. Steuding). P. Sternkopf, De M. Tull Ciceronis 
partitionibus ovatoriis (C. Atzert). ‘Both learned and rich in results.’ J. Nye, 
Sentence connection, tllustvated chiefly from Livy (Ed. Wolff). ‘Not without value.’ 
G, Norlin, The conventions of the pastoral elegy (Ed. Wolff). 


LANGUAGE. 


Glotta. V. Band, 4 Heft. 1914. 


This number, which was published (May 27) after the appearance of the first 
instalment of the sixth Band (April 14), contains nothing but indexes and a very 
valuable and complete Report on the linguistic books and articles of 1911. One is 
pleased to note the ever-increasing attention paid to medieval and modern Greek and 
vulgar Latin, especially the numerous monographs on the language and style of 
individual authors. Lofstedt’s Phzlological Commentary on the Peregrinatio Aetheriae 
and Harmon’s work on The Clausula in Ammnuanus Marcellinus come in for special 
praise. We have the accustomed crop of etymologies, most of them unconvincing 
as usual. There is a striking instance of ‘ subjective treatment’ in a German work 
on the criticism of Horace, which the reviewer illustrates by the following restoration 
of the First Epode: ‘Ibis Liburnae creditus sub nauium | turrita propugnacula, | 
curas paratus Caesaris periculo | lenire, Maecenas, tuo. 


Zeitschrift fur vergleichende Sprachforschung. XLVI. 1. 2. 


Hans Hessen, Bettvige zur altivischen Grammatik. J. Charpentier, Zur avischen 
Wortkunde. Herman Lommel, Klein- und Grossvieh. Mainly the history of Gk. 
aposarov. HH. Jacobsohn, Lat. canés. The relation of the fem. nom. endings -és 
and -is, Canés was preserved through being, at an early date, attached to the 
conson. stem. A. Fick, Aelteste griechische Stimmverbinde. ‘. . . ein Versuch die 
Urgeschichte der altesten Griechenstamme allein aus den Angaben der Alten herzu- 
stellen.’ Herbert Petersson, Einige Tiev- und Pflanzennamen aus idg. Spvachen. 
J. Pokorny, Keltische Etymologien; Ivische Personennamen auf -le und -re. P. Maas, 
Koptagpos und Koptados. These forms are to be read in Plat. com. fr. 84 and Eurip. 
Hypsipyle fr. 1 respectively. F. Bechtel, Paverga. E.Schwyzer, Zu den homerischen 
und avestischen v- n- Stimme. In Gk. and Av. there has been a parallel extension of 
this type. W. Prellwitz: Homertsch dpdvyvies ‘der Kistler.’ From dyuduyin 
‘dexterity’ abstract to aydiyvos. F, Edgerton, Vedic sabhd is sm-bha =col-loquium. 
F. Holthausen, Lateinische Etymologien. KR. Trautman, Got. mag und slav. mogo. 
The latter is not a Germanic loanword. W. Schulze, Ueber einige Collectiva. 
Vangio in C.1.L. vi, 31149 refers to the country of origin (Vangiones = Wortmatienses). 
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INDICES 


I—GENERAL INDEX. 


Take 


A@HNAIQN TOAITEIA, xxx. 3-4, a suggested 
transposition, 13 ff. 
-acos and -evos in Latin poetry, 66 
accusative, adverbialized, 229 
of exclamation, 61 
admission of provincials to the senate, I BOTs, 202) ft. 
policy of Augustus or Tiberius regarding, 
285 f. 
speech of Claudius on, 282 ff 
adoration of the shepherds, the, 292 
Aeneid, authenticity of first seven lines of, 1 34 
aegue ut, not in Golden Latin, 147 f. 
Agamemnon, notes on the, 1 ff. 
259 s9q., I f. ; 427, 536, 2 f. ; 831, 3 f. ; 1028, 
4f. ; 1321, 55 1536, 5 f.; 1651, 6 
Agamemnon does not suspect Clytemnestra, 3 f. 
Aithiopis, the, 139 
Alcibiades, 77 
altars of dyvworo Geol, 222 
ancient handwriting, 68 
Anderson (W. B.), notes on Lucan VIII., 105 ff. 
Antenor, 17 
Antonius Julianus and Tacitus, 67 
aorists referring to future, 74 
Apollonius Rhodius, notes on, 66 
Tyrius, 220 
Arethas, 231 
Aristogeiton, 78 
‘ ascending notation’ in Eusebius, 294 
Asconius, MS. of, 68 
Atellanae, the, 140 
Athena, provenance of, 290 
Athenian archers, the, 67 
Athens and other Attic place-names pre-Hellenic, 
290 
Atticisms in Ionic inscriptions, 217 
authenticity of Aeneid I. 1-7, 134 
the Halieutica, 267 
the NEKTIA, 291 
the Pseudo-Vergiliana, 123 ff. 
the Ahestus, 211 
authorship of the anonymous treatise On the Sub- 
lime, 137 
‘Plato’s ’ first letter, 64 


B. 


Baebius Italicus, 294 
Baehrens on Latin Syntax, 72 
battle of Oenoe, date of, 141 
Bellum Gallicum, the text of, and the work of H. 
Meusel, 156 ff. 
Bennett (Charles E.), notes on Horace, 145 ff. 
birth-star, influence of the, 258 
Boethus of Sidon, 88 ff. 
Sidon had two Boethi, (a) a Peripatetic, 
(4) a Stoic, 89 
heresies of the Stoic Boethus, 89 
their respective dates, 89 f. 
Booker (S. C.), note on Thucydides vii. 28. 3, 
104 
Boule, functions of the, 14 
Brugmann’s Grundriss, radical change of plan, 
72 
Burnett (John), Vindiciae Platonicae I., 230 ff. 
Butcher (W. G. D.), the caesura in Virgil, and its 
bearing on the authenticity of the Pseudo-Ver- 
giliana, 123 ff. 
butting calf, the, a poetical commonplace, 270 


C. 


Caesar uses passive to describe duration of battle, 
161 
caesura, the, in Virgil, and its bearing on the 
authenticity of the Pseudo-Virgiliana, 123 ff. 
treatment of the, by Ennius, 141 
Callimachus and Apollonius Rhodius, 65 
Catullus and Mallius, 216 
dates of birth and death, 222 
Celsus, 219 
Chalcidic League, 291 
chronology of the Fronto correspondence, 112 ff. 
Ovid's works, 63 
Polybius’ History, 139 
Cicero, MSS. of, 68 
Clapp (E. B.), on certain fragments of Pindar, 
225 ff. 
Clark (R. T.), notes on Dares and Dictys, 17 ff. 
Claudian’s ‘ prefaces,’ 217 
Claudius and the primores Galliae, 132 f., 282 ff. 
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Clement’s Stromatezs, on the text of, 237 ff. 
omissions of two kinds prime cause of 
errors in, 237, 239 
passages transposed in, 240 
quotations in, 244 
repetitions in, 239 f. 
colony of Vowum Comum, the, 66 
Colson (F. H.), the grammatical chapters in Quin- 
tilian I. (4-8), 33 ff. 
composition of the ad, 138, 221, 293 
Consolatio ad Liuiam, date of, 63 
Cunningham (H. J.), Claudius and the primores 
Galliae, 132 f. 
‘Cupid and Psyche,’ story not a folk-tale, 220 
Curculio, MS. of the, 216 


D. 


Dares and Dictys, notes on, 1a Dae 

date of battle of Oenoe, 141 
birth and death of Catullus, 222 
Consolatio ad Liuiam and Elegiae ad Mae- 

cenatem, 63 

Epigrammi Cyzict, 61 
Eurip. Cyclops, Andromeda, Helena, 142 
Soph. /chneutae, 141 

‘ datiuus sympatheticus,’ 62 

defeated gladiators saved by Emperor’s interven- 

tion, 263 

Democritus, a gnomic work by, 65 

dictator, origin of the, 292 

Dictys, notes on, 19 ff. 

digamma, did Plato write the ? 236 

Dionysius Thrax on relation of ‘ grammar’ to 

YeaumariKy, 34 

Dionysus, religion of, 134 

Dobson (J. F.), Boethus of Sidon, 88 ff. 

Domitia Lucilla, 114, 117 

Donatius’ letter to L. Munatius, 68 

Doric a in Attic Tragedy, 141 


E. 


klegiae ad Maecenatem, date of, 63 

‘ enantiosemia,’ 223 

Ennius in the Middle Ages, 61 

his treatment of the caesura, 141 

Epigrammi Cyzici, their date and relation to Greek 
tragedy, 61 

‘epistolary tenses’ in Latin, 135 

Evigone of Erastosthenes, the, 295 

Etruscan house, the, 291 

etymologies and derivations (E. W. Fay), 50 ff. 

Eumolpus, 264 

Euripides’ Cyclops, Andromeda, Helena, date of, 
142 

Eurystheus, brother to Medusa, 257 

Euthyphron a heretic, 233 


F. 


Farnesina house-paintings, 293 
Faustina, 113 f., 116 
Fauorinus wep! raldwr tpopjjs, 64 
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Fay (Edwin W.), etymologies and derivations, 50 ff. 
Fortuna in Lucan, 107 ff. 
Fronto’s correspondence, 112 ff. 

date of his consulship, 112 


G. 


Gallic chieftains and the /atus clauus, 287 
Garrod (H. W.), ‘salapantium disertum,’ 48 f. 
notes on the Waturales Quaestiones of 
Seneca, 272 ff. 
Gellius (xxi. 1) derives from Chrysippus, 64 
Gemini, the constellation, 257 
genitive after \dBe, dpxw etc., 224 
Gercke’s text of Seneca’s Waturales Quaestiones, 
272 ff. 
Geryon, myth of, 226 ff. 
Goodell (Thomas D.), XPH and AEI, 91 ff. 
Gow (A.S. F.), notes on the Agamemnon, 1 ft. 
‘Grammar,’ ancient definitions and divisions of, 
33 ff. 
grammarians of the Empire, their influence on the 
Roman codes and Catholic Creeds, 47 
grammatical chapters in Quintilian, the (i. 4-8), 
33 ff. 
history of the two-fold division of gram- 
matica, 33 ff. 
Q.’s treatment of grammar proper, 36 ff. 
of literary branch of grammatica, 41 ff. 
work and influence of the grammarians 
of the Empire, 47 
grammatical classifications of Quintilian, Cicero, 
Philo, Dionysius Thrax, Varro, 33 ff. 
Greek heroic sagas, 222 
romances, 293 


H. 


Haines (C. R.), on the chronology of the Frosto 
correspondence, 112 ff. 
Halieutica, authenticity of the, 267 ff. 
metrical peculiarities due to vulgar Greek 
pronunciation, 268 f. 
Hall (F. W.), a false quotation from Plautus, 205 
Hardy (E. G.), Claudius and the primores Galliae ; 
a reply and a restatement, 282 ff. (see also 
132 ff.) 
Harrison (E.), verse-weight, 206 ff. 
table of percentages of iambs and spondees 
in melic, tragic and comic trimeters, 207 
four rules for proportion of iambs to 
spondees in the tragedians, 208 
bearing of results on (a) authenticity of the 
Rhesus, (6) Porson’s Law, 209 ff. 
Headlam on the Agamemnon, criticized, 3, 5 
Hebraisms in N. T. Greek, 203 f. 
Hellenistic art in Syria, 138 f. 
Greek, reconstructed by study of Modern, 
187 f. 
Hellenotamiae, functions of, 14 
Herodes Atticus, 113, 115 
Hesiod’s Theogony, the prooemium to, 138 
Hipta, nurse of Bacchus, 293 
historic infinitive, 291, 293 
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Holmes (T. Rice), the text of the Bellum Gallicum 
and the work of H. Meusel, 156 ff. 
Homer : 
Ltiad, composition of, 138, 221, 293 
interpolations in, 289 
meteorology of, 212 ff. 
Odyssey, indifference to natural phenomena 
in, 20. 
‘ Homeric hymn,’ traces of, in Hesiod, 68 
Horace, notes on, 145 ff. 
Ogeseie see S40.,0145 f.; 1. 12. 45 54g. 
PAO fs 110. 5 5qq., 147 f. 5 11. 18. 7, 
148 ff. 
i. 14 a propempticum for Octavian, 
69 
Housman (A. E), a transposition in Propertius, 
151 ff. 


I. 


iambs, percentages of, in melic, tragic and comic 
trimeters, 207 ff. 
In Memoriam Alastair Hope Kyd, 253 
initiation, the Spartan Cryptia the final stage of, 67 
inscription, a new Argive, 293 
at Lindus, 63, 295 
interpolations in the //zad, 289 
in Josephus, 295 
Isidore, MSS. of, 137 


J. 
Josephus, interpolations in, 295 
Julia, the elder and younger, 25 


K. 


Knight (Clara M.), the importance of the Veronese 
palimpsest in the first decade of Livy, 166 ff. 

Kyd (A. H.), the codex Bambergensts of the first 
decade of Livy, 248 ff. 


in memoriam notice, 253 


L. 


Lacedaemonian Cryptia, the, 67 
land system in Thessaly, 135 
LANGUAGE: SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS, 71 f., 
14.4, 224, 296. See further under ‘ Summaries.’ 
Leoprepides, 257 
Leucon, 255 ; 
Licinius, the Emperor, 67 
LITERATURE AND GENERAL: SUMMARIES OF 
PERIODICALS, 61 ff., 134 ff., 216 ff., 289 ff. See 
further under ‘ Summaries.’ 
literary dialect in Modern Greek, 184 f. 
Livy on origins of tragedy and comedy, 290 f. 
epitome of, 65 
Livy’s first decade, importance of the Veronese 
palimpsest in, 166 ff. 
codex Bambergensis of, 248 ff. 
AOTOZ, on the Aristotelian use of, a reply, 9 ff. 
objections to Cook Wilson’s view (C.2. 
June, 1914) that \dyos means ‘reason’ 
in certain passages of Nc. Zth., 9 f. 
another interpretation stated, 10 ff. 
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Lucan VIII., notes on, 105 ff. 
Lucan’s fondness for rhetorical questions without 
introductory particles, 106 
repetitions, intentional and unconscious, 
110 f. 
reproaches of the gods, 1009 f. 
use of a ‘ pregnant’ construction, 107 
Lucian’s rdovov # edxal, 295 
speeches on Phalaris, 65 
Lucretius, MSS. of, 147 
/udi, corrupting influence of the, 25 
Luxemburg MS. of the Moretum, 103 ff. 


M. 


Macedonian republics, 291 
trophies, 221 
Macurdy (G. H.), rainbow, sky and stars in the 
Iliad and Odyssey, 212 ff. 
Maecenas’ relation to Caesar, 153 f. 
MSS. of Asconius, 68 
Bellum Gallicum, 157 ff. 
Cicero, 68 
Curculio, 216 
Fronto, 112, 119 f. 
Isidore, 137 
Livy, 166 ff., 248 ff. 
Lucretius, 141 
Moretum, 103 f. 
Ovid’s Zrtstia, 21 
Plato, 230 ff. 
Seneca, 68, 140, 142, 272, 292 
Marcus Aurelius, 112 ff. 
date of his children’s births, 113 f. 
marriage, 113 
Massiliots discover Britain, 64 
Menaechmus, 68 
Menander’s Andria and Ferinthia the sources of 
Terence’s Andria, 295 
vocabulary, 219 
mensae paniceae, 66 
meteorological phenomena, their prominence in the 
LIhad, 212 ff. 
Meusel’s work on the text of the Bellum Gallicum, 
156 ff. 
miasma of homicide, 233 
Milan MS. of Seneca’s ‘ Dialogues,’ 140 
Modern Greek, its value for the study of Ancient 
Greek, 181 ff. 
erroneous theory of development, 185 
key to written and spoken xow%, 187 ff. 
new literary idiom, 184 f. 
sound-changes in, 182 ff. 
Momos in the AyZria, 236 
moon and stars in //zad and Odyssey, 214 
Moretum, a neglected MS. of the, 103 
Munro (J. A. R.), "A@nvalwy odirela (xxx. 3. 4), 
13: fs 
music in the Roman Army, 221 
mythical names, 71 
N. 


names of barbarian tribes in Ovid, 24 
Neaera as a common name, 121 f. 
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Nekuza, authenticity of the, 291 

Nero’s literary circle, 216 

Nettleship on Quintilian’s borrowings from Palae- 
mon and Pliny, 36 ff. 

new codex of Seneca’s /fzstles, 68, 142 


oO. 


Odyssey, the, differs from the J/éad by indifference 
to celestial phenomena, 212 ff. 
omission of ¢# and ego in poetry, 155 
Orphic anthropogony, an, 66 
orthography, 69 
-ou scanned long before vowel, 226 
Ovid, echoes Menander, 141 
his fondness for three illustrations, 261 
influenced by Stoic physics, 247 
notes on the /ézs, Ex Ponto Libri, and 
Halieutica, 254 ff. 
some passages of the 777stia, 21 ff. 
Owen (S. G.), notes on Ovid’s /bis, Bx Ponto 
Libri, and Halieutica, 254 ff. 
on some passages of Ovid’s 7ristéa, 21 ff. 


H6 


Paean of Philodamos of Scarpheia, the, 288 
palimpsest, the Fronto, 112, 119 f. 
the Veronese, of Livy, 166 ff. 
Palladius, word-formation in, 68 
Peleus at Troy with Heracles, 225 f. 
Perilla, 22, 26 f. 
Phaidros, emendations in Plato’s, 7 f. 
Phalaris, Lucian’s speeches on, 65 
Philetas, a poem of, 223 
Phoenix of Colophon, 140 
Pinarus, the river, 218 
Pindar, emendations in, 225, 226 
on certain fragments of, 225 ff. 
Platt (Arthur), Theocritea, 86 f. 
Plautus, a false quotation from, 205 
Polybius, chronology of, 139 
Porson’s Law, 208, 211, 219 
Postgate (J. P.), Neaera as a common name, 121 f. 
on the text of the Stromateis of Clement 
of Alexandria, 237 ff. 
Powell (J. U.), the Paean of Philodamos of Scar- 
pheia, 288 
‘pregnant’ construction, 107 
primores Galliae, the, 132 f., 282 ff. 
Procopius, interpolations in, 222 
Prometheus Vinctus, 217 
Propertius, a transposition in, 151 ff. 
ppg oie Jewish and Essene sources of, 
6 


Ptolemais tribe at Athens, the, 134 


Q. 
quantities of Chione, Chionides, 264 
of proper names, poetic license with regard 
to, 29 f. 
Quintilian, the grammatical chapters in (i. 4-8), 
33 ff. 


R, 


rainbow, sky and stars in the Ziad and Odyssey, 
212 ff, 
Rhegium, derivation of, 142 
Rhesus, authenticity of the, 65, 211 
peculiar rhythm in, 206 
Rhine, Caesar’s description of the, 158 f. 
Rhinthon’s iNaporpaywotar, 26 
Richards (H.), Thucydidea (continued), 73 ff. 
river-gods represented in triumphs, 264 
Roberts (W. Rhys), note on Thucydides ii. 48. 3, 
16 
Rufinus, 221 


S. 


St. Paul’s speech on the Areopagus, 222 
‘ salapantium disertum,’ 48 f. 
Samnites, 142 
Sappho, the new ode, 221 
scholia to Plato, 230 f. 
Scopas the Aleuad, 257 
Seneca, MSS. of, 68, 140, 142, 272, 292 
notes on the WVaturales Quaestiones Of, 
272 ff. 
Seneca’s de lra, 292 
influence on Neronian poets, 216 
shortening of diphthongs in Greek and Latin 
poetry, 27 f. 
of long vowels in vulgar Latin, 268 
Sicyonian chronology, 68 
Simonides and the Dioscuri, 257 f. 
snow in the Ziad, 214 
Sophocles’ /chneutae, date of, 141 
notes on, 61 
sound-changes in Modern Greek, 182 f. 
Souter (A.), a neglected manuscript of the ore— 
tum, 103 
spondees, percentages of, in melic, tragic and 
comic trimeters, 206 ff. 
Stocks (J. L.), on the Aristotelian use of AOTOZ: 
a reply, 9 ff. ' 
Stoic comparison of Wise Man to sphere, 246 
doctrine of the central sphere, 246 f. 
SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS, 61 ff, 
134 ff., 216 ff., 289 ff. 
American Journal of Philology, 61, 134, 
216, 289 
Athenaeum (Pavia), 61, 134, 216 
Berliner philologische Wochenschrift, 62 f., 
134 ff. 217 £7280 5 
Classical Philology, 290 ff. 
Classical Weekly, 64, 136 f., 218 f. 
Deutsche Literaturzeitung, 64 f., 137 f., 
219, 292 
Glotta, 71 f., 144, 224, 206 
Hermathena, 65 
Hermes, 65, 138, 219 f., 292 f. 
Indogermanische Forschungen, 72, 144, 
224 
Journal of Philology, 66 
Mnemosyne, 66, 138, 220, 293 
Musée Belge, 220 
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SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS—continued. 
Neue Jahrbiicher fiir das klassische Alter- 
tum, etc., 66 f., 138 f., 220 f., 293 f. 
Philologus, 67, 139, 221 f. 
Revue de Philologie, 140 f., 294 
Revue des Etudes grecques, 67, 221 
Rheinisches Museum, 68, 141 f., 222, 294 
Rivista di Filologia e d’ Istruzione Classica, 
68 f., 142, 222 f., 295 
Wiener Studien, 69 
Wochenschrift fiir klassische Philologie, 
70 f., 142 f., 223 f., 295 f. 
Zeitschrift fiir vergleichende Sprachfor- 
schung, 144, 296 
aipry’ Technopaegnium, the, 66 
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Tasgetius, assassination of, 161 
tautology in Latin poetry, 110 f. 
teaching of literature in Roman schools, 46 f. 
Theocritea, 86 f. 
Terence’s Azdria, sources of, 295 
Theogony, the Cyclic, 294 
prooemium to Hesiod’s, 138 
Thesaurus Dialect [onicae, a proposed, 62 
three illustrations of a maxim, an Ovidian trait, 
261 
Thucydidea, Part II. 
(continued), 73 ff. 
Thucydides, note on ii. 48. 3, 16; on vii. 28. 3, 
104 
Thumb (Albert), on the value of Modern Greek for 
the study of Ancient Greek, 181 ff. 
thunderbolts wielded by nine gods, 281 
trahere, different meanings of, 25, 148 ff. 
transposition, examples of, 155 
in ’A@, Ion. xxx. 3-4, 13 ff. 
in Propertius iii. 9, 151 ff. 
trimeter verse, percentages of iambs and spondees 
in, 207 ff. 
Tsaconian dialect, 186 


Miscellaneous emendations 
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V. 


Varro and Menippus, 293 
Varro’s divisions of exarratio poetarum, 41 
of srammatica, 34 
Velleius, 140 
verbals in -réos, 93 
Veronese palimpsest of first decade of Livy, charac- 
teristic errors of, 167-172 
importance of, 166 ff. 
true readings preserved by, 177 ff. 
variant readings and glosses in, 172-177 
‘ verse-weight,’ 206 ff. 
Vicus Sandaliarius, 291 
Viljoen (H. G.), emendations in Plato’s Phatdros, 7 f. 
Vindiciae Platonicae I., 230 ff. 
Virgil, mosaic picture of, 134 
Virgil’s treatment of the caesura, 123 ff. 
vulgar Greek pronunciation reflected in Latin 
literature, 269 


X. 
XPH and AEI, o1 ff. 
historical development of two synonyms, 
91-3 
their use in Aeschylus, Euripides, Sopho- 
cles, 95 f. 
Aristotle, 102 
Herodotus, 97 f. 
Homer, 93 f. 
orators, Xenophon, 100 
Pindar and Bacchylides, 94 
Plato, ror f. 
Pre-Socratics, 96 f. 
Thucydides, 98 ff. 


Z. 


Zamolxis an epithet, 67 
Zeus, physical aspect of, preponderates in the //ad, 
213 
Thaulios, 61, 134 
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A, 


Aeschylus :— 
Ag. (259 sqq. coll. 187, 228 sgg., 435 sqg-) 1 
f.; (427 sg. coll. Ach. Tat. vi. 6, Eumath. 
ili. 7) 23 (536 sgg. coll. C2. 301) 2 f. ; (831) 
3 f.; (1028 sgg. coll. Theogn. 543, 9453 
Soph. 7. 421; Eur. Jon 1514; Plaut. AZz2. 
348) 4 f.; (1321 sg.) 5; (1536 sg. coll. Ch. 
643, 909; Hum. 169=174) 5; (1651 sg. 
coll. Suidas s. v. mpéxwmos; Eur. Or. 14773 
Eum. 595: Eur. Phoen. 363) 6; Hum. (506 
5qq.) 294 
Aétius :— 
Plac, (I. 6 coll. Diog. Laert. vii, 148), 246; 
(ii, 2. coll. Herc. Frag. Arnim II. no. 1059 ; 
schol. Hom. //. ¥. 65; Lucan 9. 9. Hiero- 
nym, Zp. 108. 23; Marc. Aurel. 12. 3; Id. 
8-41, 11. 123 Hor. S. ii. 7. 56) 2. ; (ili. 9. 
3) 2. 
Apollonius Rhodius :— 
Argonaut. (i. 936; ii. 368; iii, 158; iv. 786) 
66 
Aristotle :— 
’AO. Ilon. (xxx. 3-4. coll. xxix. 3, xxxi. 2, lvi.1) 
13 fi. 
Nic. Eth. (1106 6 36; coll. 1139 2 18; 1139 4 
16; de An. 435 616; Pol. 1235 4 23; N.E. 
1115 6 22; 2b. 1166 a@ 10; ib. 1170 @ 16; 
de Caelo 293 6 13; 26. 297 6 34; Phys. 219 
a 22) of. 
de Part. An. (639 6 11-19; coll. 1140 6 5; 
640 a 31; 1144 6 27; 1107 a 13 W.Z£. Il. 
iv. ; 2. VI. iv. : 2.2. vi. 1139 a 315 WZ. 
ii. 1103 4 31; Aspasius [ed. Heylbut, 48, 
20]) 10 f. 


oe, 
C J G. (2815, 3642) 294 


Caesar : -— 
Bell, Gall. iv. 10 (coll. iii. 28, 15 vi. 24; vii. 
77, 14; il. 29, 4; 2b. 30. 4) 158 ff. 
Callimachus :-— 
Hymn. ad Apoll. (105-113 coll. Anth, Pal. xl. 
275) 65 
Catullus :— 
(lili. 5 coll. Plaut. Cuzc. 463) 48 f. 
Cicero :— 
ad Att. xiv. (18. 1) 293 
ad Fam, vii, (12. 1) 140; xv. (20) 290 


Clement of Alexandria :— 

Strom. vii. 45 sq. (coll. Aét. Plac. i. 63 ii. 2 ; 
lil. 9. 3; Herc. Frag. Arnim ii. no. 1059; 
schol. Hom. //. ¥. 65; Lucan 9. 9; Hiero- 
nym. ZZ, 108. 23; Marc. Aurel. 12. 3; 
id, 8. 413 12, 425 Hore site cas 
Achilles /sagoge 4; Plut. de fac. in orbe lunae 
c. 6. p. 923 E; Ov. Fast. 6. 169 s5qq.) 
245 ff. 


13: 
Dares :— 
(C. i. p. 2, 125 Comp. Qh aa ee 
12; 133 C. ly. p. 5, 243 Ge wee 
18; C. xi. p. 14, §; C. avi. po ag, 3) 47 
(C. xx. p. 25,26; C. oxi po, Gea 
C. xxvi. p. 22, 3, 18 > Coxxvil pga, ose 
C. xxviii. p. 34, 19; C. xxRVE. Dp. 445 50 ee 
XXXVli. p. 44, 21; C. xli. p. 49, 9, 20) 185 
(C. xii. p. 51, 8) 19 
Dictys :— 
I. (C. ii. p. 4, 9) 20:2 (C. Vilio py teraes 
(C. xxiii, p.17, 31) 19; II. (C. xxviii. p. 36, 
15) 19: (C. xl. p.45, 17) 197 11. (Coin: 
53. 33) 19: (C. xxi. p. $0, 26, 9. Ge, a9) 
19 f.; V.(C. vii. p, 92, 18) 207 (C. avis ps 
100, 10) 20; VI. (C. ii. p. 103, 15) 20 
Diogenes Laertius :— 
vii. (54) 90 


Euripides :— 
Cyclops (694) 191 
Helena (390 sg., 619) 294 
Lon (1424) 294 


Hy 
Herodorus : — 
F. H..G. (i. 34) 138 
Herodotus :— 
i. (86) 290 
Hesiod :— 
Theogony (1-115) 138 
Horace :— 
Epod. iv. (16) 292 
Odes i. (3, 1 sgg. coll. Cato de Agr. 70,2; 
Mart. ix. 99, I sgg.) 145 f. (12, 45 sy. coll. 
Lucret. i. 314, Hor. ff. i. 1, 80) 146 f, ; 
(16, 5 sqq. coll. Varro Sez. 26; Cic. Phil, 
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ii. 94: Sen. Rhetor, Cont. Exc. 4, 8; Apul. 
Apol. 14) 147 f.; ii. (18, 7 coll. Varro, /r. 
190, B: Juv. ii. 54 sgg.: Ov. Met. xiv. 264 ; 
Bo. xii, 511; 90. 1. 411; Id, er. iii. 75; 
Hor. A.P. 215) 148 ff. 

Sat. i. (10. 5%) 293 

Hyginus :— 
fab, (274. 1) 294 
iC 


Index Herculanensis (Col. LI. ll. 7-9) 89 


SEF: 
Livy :— 
vii. (2. 1-12) 290 
Lucan :— 
vill. (5 599., 102 sgg.) 105 f. ; (306-10 coll. 
i, 299 sqq., iii. 137 sq., iv. 215-219, vi. 153- 
156, 326 sg., ix. 1073-1076, viii. 793-796) 
106 ; (701-708 coll. Liv. ix. 20. 5; Verg. 
Georg. ii. 505) 107 f. ; (663-667 coll. 622- 
635, 642, 861) 108 f. ; (858-861 coll. i. 121- 
1243 iv. 799 sgqg.; viii. 548 5sg., 713 5g., 
793 sgg.) 109 f. ; (717-720 coll. Verg. Aex. 
vi. 152, 460; 26. ix. 337 sg.3; Catull. Ixvi. 
BOser ava ee O.s7.; Luc. 1. 82, 93; il. 
fin. ; iv. 264, 292, 426, 448 sgq., viii. 570, 
625, 631, 793, 796) 110 f.; ix. (980-986) 
216 


M. 
Manilius :— 
i. (285) 222 
Marius Victorinus :— 
K. vol. vi. (p. 4) 343 (26.) 35 


N. 
Nonius :— 
(p. 172, Lindsay), 48 


O. 
Ovid :— 

ex Ponto I. (i. 65-66 coll. ii. 2. 24, A. A. ii. 
ror) 258 f.: (7. 21-22 coll. i. 9. 49) 259 f. : 
(7. 65-66 coll. ii. 1. 4, Cic. Off i. § 48) 260 ; 
Pieigiegr-s5, colle i. 5. 61; Am. i. 2.9; 
A. A. ii. 177; Med. faciet 37) 261 ff. ; (8. 
53 coll. Suet. Z/. 26, Seneca ap. Anth. 
Donel Maniv. 25, 27) 263; III. (3. 42 
coll, Met. xi. 301) 264: (4. 89, coll. 
94, 114) 264: (4. 107 sq. coll. Plin. WV. Z. 
woa7 a tat. Ann. i. 41) 264: (5. 49 
coll. fez. viii. 172) 264; IV. (4. 27-34 coll. 
iii. 5. 47; Fast. iv. 54, 415; Met. iv. 734, 
xv. 126; Liv. xxi. 60) 265: (8. 85 sg. coll. 
i. 7. 133 iv. 10. 71) 265 f. : (16) 266 f. 

Halieut. (2 coll. Am. iii. 13. 15; Juv. xii. 
7: Mart. iii. 58. 11, vi. 38. 8; Claud. iv. 
Cons. Honor. 383) 269 f. ; (53-57 coll. Tac. 
Hist. i. 14) 271 ; (65, 67 coll. Liv, ix. 9. 14) 
271 

Tbis (131-132 coll. A. A. ii. 113) 254; (137- 
140 coll. ex P. i. 2. 90) 254; (289 sg. coll. 
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Aesch. P. V. 10) 255 ; (307 sg.) 255; (413- 
416 coll. 203; Am. iii, 6, 101) 256; (445 
sq. coll. Heroid, ix. 7; ex P. i. 6. 38, ii. 5. 
6) 256f. ; (509 sg. coll. Juv. vii. 194 ; Manil. 
ili. 58 sgg.) 257 £. 

Tristta I. (i. 47, 48: coll. Verg. Georg. iii. 
390; Livy i. 30; Juv. viii. 95; Seneca 
Dial. i. 3. 3) 21 £. 

II. (77-80: coll. ii. 379; iii. 4.71; Pont. i. 
76; Lbs 639) 22; (83-86) 22 f. ; (ii. 89-92: 
coll. Tac. dun. i. 743; Cic. pro Mur. § 87) 
23; (ii. 109-114) 23 f. ; (191-192 coll. Plin. 
N. A. vi. 19) 24; (253-254 coll. Font. iti. 
2.14; Ars Am. ili. 421) 24 f.; (ii. 277-278, 
279-282) 25; (ii. 409-410) 25 f. 

III. (i. 47) 26 ; (3. 21) 26; (7. 27-28 coll. Cic. 
c. Rull, i. 91 ; Verg. Aen. i. 382) 26 f. ; (10. 
11-12 coll. Pont. i. 5. 51; i. 3. 35; Her. 
16. 32) 27; (12. 1-2. coll. Plaut. Asin. 333 ; 
Eur. Herc. 348-450; Soph. Axtig, 1131 
27 f. 

IV. (10. 79-80 coll. Stat. S2du. v. 1. 
Theb, xii. 246; Lucan viii. 849) 30 

V. (I. 69-72 coll. Pomt.i. 1.19; Ars Am. 
ili. 108 ; Her. 9. 129; Metam. i. 585; Hor. 
Carm. iii, 5. 42) 30 f.3 (10. 41-42 coll. 
Metam. ix. 768, xii. 57) 31; (12. 11 coll. v. 
13-8; Lucret. v. 909) 31 f. ; (12. 49-50) 32 
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Persius :— 
i. (99-102) 216 
Philo :— 
de Congressu (4) 343 (26) 2d. 
de sac. Ab. et Caint (22) 34 
Philodamos of Scarpheia :-— 
Paean (ll. 53-56) 288 
Philumenos :— 
4. (14) 293 
Pindar :— 
Fr, 172 (coll. #r.-227 ; 0.1. 36 seg. 30, 2, 23 
sqq. 3 O. 7, 26 sgg. 5 O. 9, 28 sqqg. ; P. 3, 54 
sqq.; P. 4, 133; WV. 4, 25; L 6, 27; Fr. 
50, 51; P. 3, 93 qq.) 225 f.; fr. 177, 4 
(colle TOI 3535) e728 Tit) 8220) ele OO 
(coll. Plat. Zaws, vii. 795 C; Aesch. Ag. 
857-862; /. i. 13; Ar. 81; Strabo iii. 148, 
11; Apollod. 2, 5, 10; Hes. Zheog. 287 
sqq.; Athen. 8, 346; 2 Smyrn. 6, 196 2; 
Pind. MW. 1, 62 sqq.) 226 ff. ; Fr. 235 (coll. 
Ray RLY crs ih OR PAM her Lily as BSS: 
N. 11,16; P. 2,84; Ar. Wasps 338 ; Hom. 
Od. 21, 71) 229 
Plato :— 
Euthyphro (2a,5: 3a, 1: 3¢, 2: 4a, 12) 232 f.; 
(44, 10: ge, 2: 50, 4: 5c, 6) 233 f. (54, 
AY 5é, 22 7é,.2)- 23a for, (9a, a Fie y 
116;°3 2% 128, 9) 235. f.: (¥4e,53 168, 3) 
236 
Phaedr. (230d, coll. Gorg. 511e) 7 ; (236¢, coll. 
Soph. O. #. 47) 7 f. 
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Plautus :— 
Cist. (iv. 12. 2) 205 (false) 
Curc. (463) 48 
Polybius :— 
vi. (19. 2) 294 
Propertius :— 
II. i. 17-42, III. ix. 33 sg. (coll. Luc. iii. 122 ; 
Prop. III. vii. 21: 2d, xiii. 51; Pind. Mem. 
ix. 39 sqq.; Hor. Serm. II. iii. 211-3; Id. 
£pp. Il. ii. 91; Ov. Her, vi. 135; 70. xii. 
187; 26. xvii. 99; 26. xix. 185; Luc. ii. 
292-5; Mart. V. xiii.g; Ov. 7res¢. III. xi. 
21 sg.; German. Phaen. 387-393) 151 ff. ; ii. 
(24, 1-16 Phillimore) 294 ; iii. (8) 2d. 
Prudentius :— 
Perist. x. (239 sq.) 121 f. 
contra Symmachum I (135 sqq.) 2d. 


Q. 
Quintilian :— 
(i. 4-8) 33 ff. 


Sextus Empiricus :— 
Adu. Gramm. (92 sq.) 46 ; (249) 35,42 n. ; (250 
Sqq.) 42, 45 
Silius Italicus :— 
vii. (162-211 coll. Nonn. Diéonys. xlvii. 34 
Sqq.) 294 
Sophocles :— 
Ai. (961-70: 1081: 1105-1117: 1312) 294 
Ant. (134) 290 
Strabo :— 
xvi. (p. 757) 90 


Le 
Tacitus :— 
Hist. v. (13) 67 ; xi. (25) 293 
Terence :— 


Andria (Act. I. Sc. i.) 294; (959 5g). 0. 
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Theocritus :— 

(i. 109, 139: ii. 140 coll. xiv. 23: xii, 24) 86; 
(xv. 7) 294; (xxii. 66) 86; (xxiii. 41 col]. 
xii. 25: xxvii. 60) 87 

Thucydides :— 

li. (48. 3 coll. i. 22, 1-3, Hdt. i. 197) 16 

Ve(Ls 2.'2)2 4.:6¢720, Oc sO, 2 reese pene 
18. 4) 73; (4. §: OG: It 26g et age 
3: Go. 5: 63.2290. 38 6Gu eee eee 
3:72. 2: 976. 32 84.4) 745. (3850000, -noe 
105. I: 105. 3: TOO's 11k, 2: €0,.3) 75 

vi. (1, 3: 25. 22.3. ES Go 2 io9, See 
4: 1%, 2) 763° {tt 4s 32, Oe geo ee 
16. 2:26.53 18, 2220, 332-26: Gp ones 
22: 31. 4: 33-6: 34-5) 77; (34.9: 35-13 
36, 1: 26. 23 460 38 49.45 15s area 
55: 22 64. 12 92042 76; 4 Gonenleo ee 
979. 2:) 785 (865 582) 4niSsmee segue 
87. 3: 89. 2: 91. 4: 2b. 7) 79 

vii, (1. 32 3.32 13. 2 sp $O5 (eee 2 ee 
27. 4: 28. 2:) 80; (28. 3) 80. 104; (29. 5: 
30.2: 31.12: 6. 4) 8035 (48s gi dona ar. 
1356.4 2:0%, 72103. 406.83 607s, aaneee 
6) 81; (77. 3: 78. 1: 80. 47 83.4% BGlg: 
20.52.87. 4) 02) 

viii. (1. 2) 823 (7. 32°8.05 t6gs ooo, 
2: 10.5: 48, 4: 0. 5: 0. 7? 54.23 §6. 3) 
83 3.(57. 23 58. 651001 gic G22 2 7Ose aoe 
1: 66.2: Golds 73. Fis eee oe 
3: tb. 4: 89. 3) 84; (90. 4: 92.92 16, II: 
94.3: 96.4: IOI. 2: 104. 5) 85 

Tibullus :— 
ii. (1-58) 220 


Vv. 
Virgil :— 
Georg. iii. (100) 294 


+ & 
Xenophon :— 
Hellen. ii. (3. 10) 293 


IIl—_INDEX VERBORVM. 


ATBATANA, 292 

dyaopGris, 192 

dyvworot Geol, 222 

dypowrns (Hom.), 52 

aiyAn (Hom.), 213 

alfjp, obpavds, dnp (Hom.), 213 
*Axoal (I. G. iv. 955, 1. 10), 138 
ddes, ‘wit,’ 139 

duguyujes, 296 

dofos, 50 

&pakos, 192 

domdewrns, ‘in scuto iens,’ 51 
aruny, 60 

avrouonla, 79 

"Axireds, 71 


B. 
Bpvavn—Bpvwvia, 192 
Bugty, 190 

ibe 
YPapparixh, 33 
yptros, 194 

A. 


Oe?, ot ff. 

dvdpOwors, ‘textual criticism,’ 41, 44 
Soyma ’Esrixodpevov, 295 

dox®, ‘think,’ 75 

dodNos, 224 

Awprjs, Awpls, 72 


“EdAnvicuss, 35 

éurrecpta (Thuc.), 74 
é£erddyynoav (Thuc.), 74 

érel, ‘though,’ 86 
émeloKAnTOL, 14 

érnris (Hom.), 60 

pvos (cf. Spvupu), 144 
evAaBHOnr, absolute use of, 7 


ew, 57 
éxwébious, 192 


*pdLdTrupos, 194 
Hrop, 59 


A.—GREEK. 


8. 
*@apperés, 194 
*favndos, 61 
Ovperpa (Hom.), 54 

ue 
immérns, 52 
ton ppoupd, 80 

K. 


kakws, ‘in vain,’ 191 
képxoy, cf. Tlé\oy, 71 
keprouety, * to mystify,’ 294 
kolpavos (Hom.), 57 

Kévuga, 192 

képrados, xéprados, 296 
xrelvw (Plato), 233 
KWAWTNS, 53 


A. 
*haBow, 194 
Aadavn, 192 
Néyos=' plan’ (Arist.), 10 ff. 

M. 
*uéra=comes, 50 
béNBos, 189 

N, 
velatpa, véaipa, 122 
vnoos, ‘peninsula,’ 66 
voulfw, * practise,’ 82 

0. 
daptoTys, dapioTts, 60 
éupadnropos, 139 
éfvpuyxos xapakrhp, 68 
oplfecOal re Twl, 9 
dptocev, 86 

I. 


*rapadarapuldiov (?), 194 

mepolk.ov, 192 

mAdowara, ‘comedies,’ 45 

wheupd =costa, ‘ wife,’ 67 

modaryés (Soph.), 52 

médenos, 85 

mpoalpeots (Arist.), 11 

mpotlOec Oar (Attic) =v7orl0ec Ga (onic), 235 
mpoxelpos, 42 N. 

IIpwrect-Aaos, 59 
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P. *C) 


Pes 

pbov=Kara pbov, 86 iyjs, ‘valuable,’ 46 n, | 

z. bmrékpiowv, 229 
oédas, 213 | 
oTabun, 4 &, . 
oTparwirys, orparayds, 52 péperpov, 54 
*ovpmdnyos, 194 purlkn, 192 F 
suvaypls, 193 duokta (?), 86 ; 

1, 
TavrahwOels, 290 B 
réxvar, ‘ trades,’ 291 xp%, 90 ff. 
Tpaywdds, ‘singer,’ 192 xXphua—xphuara (Hdt.), 138 

B.—LATIN. 

Ag miluus, 268 
anthias, 268 mormyres, 269 

B. mulo inscitior, 205 
barbarismus) (soloecismus, 38 fe N. 
busta, ‘ burnt remains,’ 30 ne enclitic, 291 

neaeva=meretrix, 121 f, 

C. nitor, with in instead of simple abl., 32 
canés, 296 nuntiave, used absolutely, 169 
capere timovem, 271 
capiunt animis, 271 O. 
circumspicere, ‘ provide for,’ 21 f. occulte, 147 
Cocles, 52 f. oculis inunctis, ‘unsalved eyes,’ 142 
coloniae et municipia=‘ Italy,’ 132 
comatovius =cinerarius (?), 278 P. 
comes, 50 paconius, 134 
comites, 105 patet, impersonal, 27 
crimen adipisci, 23 pellex =mddd\ak = Tladdds ? 67 

D. penes=‘ nach jemandes Ansicht,’ 144 
densa cavina, 255 Perilla, 22, 26 £. 
Domina, 114 petit, in pregnant constr., 107 

F. plura uerba=‘ formations,’ 38 
familia (Livy), 291 pompilus, 269 
fenestya, 142 pontes, ‘paths,’ 290 
fictume, 31 poples, 53 ; 
fricticulae, ‘baked ’ bread or fish, 222 prohibere, followed by infin., 27 
fultus, with in instead of simple abl., 31 purpurae, 150 

G Q. 

: queruntury, ‘ sing,’ 61 

gens (Livy), 291 R 
dota oan recognitio equitum, 23 
“hoy ocsiakeree She ruricola (Ovid), 54 

Hele Ss 


halophanta, halapanta, salap(h)anta, 48 f. 
historia, 45 
honestus, ‘ having held honores,’ 23 


salapantium, 48 f. 
seymo, ‘usage,’ 36=fplura uerba, 38 


solutus, 26 

qe spatium, ‘ lapse of time,’ 254 
Tazyges, read Ciziges, 24 stirps, 291 

L. Suauulua, 122 
lacerta, 53 T. 
lappa, ‘ burdock,’ 140 Tecusa = ‘ mother,’ 67 
ludi, 25 Tevetae (Torvetae), 24 
luperci, 67 testari aliquem, 152 f. 

u tityrus=satyrus, ‘lecher,’ 216 

r trahere, ‘card,’ 149; (medical), 25; ‘trail,’ 150 

mancus, 2'70 
mensae paniceae, 66 V~. 
methodice) (historice, 33 wiv, emphatic, 258 


mitis, ‘gentle,’ 255 uota faceve, 257 
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